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FOREWORD 


Sherwood Eddy is an evangelist and always he has been an 
evangelist. This truth is the key to an understanding of his character 
and achievements, his weaknesses and his failures. Throughout this 
record I am concentrating massively upon his evangelism in its many 
aspects over a long period of time. 

This is m a very personal story. For i years Sherwood 

syW Y /\ 

has been one of^tfec-tb&p** most intimate and affectionate friends 

and no Xsfr*. other person outside my family has influenced ffr*— 

my life as substantially as he has done. For two and a half years I 

i+4 

served as his secretary, travel* with him twice to the war zone and 
once to Japan, China, Korea and the Philippines, After three years in 
a pastorate in Brooklyn, I took up independent work with him, sharing 
an office and engaging in many common enterprises. Four times I 
accompanied him on the Ameriean seminar to Europe, and ny wife and I 
traveled with Sherwood and Maud Eddy on an eleven-month’s to^^the 
Near E&st and the Far East. We collaborated in the writing of three 
books and jointly promoted many pamphlets. I have read everything that 
he has written that I could lay my hands on - books, pamphlets, articles, 
report letters/ - and fortunately his record is well documented. I have 

had countless conversations with friends about him over mcm decades 

A 

and since beginning this biography have received many letters with 
valuable in sight s• 

This then is a book about an evangelist, an individual who has long 
been proclaiming good news of salvation and transformation through the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, His faith has been and remains 
that of an evangelical Christian. He has sought to convict men of sin, 
to create a feeling of intense dissatisfaction with self and with society, 
and has endeavored to turn individuals penitently to God as he is revealed 

in Christ and to persuade them to commit themselves to Jesus and his way 
of life. 

Sherwood Eddy has never been willing to let a man alone. Always 
he has tried to affect his thinking, to nurture his character, and to 
enlist his energies in great causes. Few persons have ever been driven 
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Sherwood 

by a more impelling sense of duty than oft has. He simply cannot 

A 


iAs^ne 


remain silent in the presence of an individual who is in series need 
morally and spiritually, and he is unable to refrain from speaking out 
against--wrongs and? injustices.- In extreme degree.be is an extrovert 
and ever aeeks tp expre-ss. himself,,.- : Being--a-man, of religion to the core 
of his being,, his lifework has been in: the field of-evangelism. He has 
"gilren his testimony, and; borne: : hr : is witness^ ay\A <z /y ^€</. 

. ‘ - This: biography. is-functional. r .It seeks t o trace She rwood? s- 
evangelistin activies through various stage.?;, as a missionary evangelist^ 
a worldwide evangelist, a financial evangelist, a social evangelist, and 
a literary evangelist,, Always he has been trying to change people and 
to change society,, 

Since this is a personal story of an evangelist, it cannot be 
dispassionate and ne/Jutral. At the outset the reader should realize 
that I hold the conviction that Sherwood Eddy's strength is far more 
significant than his weakness, and that his achievements vastly outreach 
his failures. Yet no other person has engaged in as many vigorous 

arguments with him over vit^al differences in judgment sesas* as long a 

M A 

period I have. There has been a rfugged quality to our enduring 

A. 

friendship. a v*y - 

A word should be said about vocabulary. I write as an evangelical 
Christian and as an evangelisij^ myself © No words can present 

an authentic portrait of Sherwood Eddy except the language of the 
Christian religion. So I am using the tongue which we have both spoken 
throughout our public ministries. 









A 




IF- r af'f^ s : it" 4ppea*S' : tha-t' I efc : exagge«%tliig tils' stteng pbintte* 
e^ttid'fcfe aa^ifcto'Hjing iii» %feW£^ss«SV-r only %gynthacb< . 

?• i am h<mestly : tlryii£g 'to^presefcVhiHPtte ^ understand tiisut^fome s.^r - 
■ excellent '’biographies the- author reitefi^ background and withholds 


his owe evaluations-, pJ'effcrYl&g to etldtefcee" speak 4 ! or-itself • 

: :.j|y pr^hedupe Ts- differbirf^ T latf -trying te help Pi^er %or. r see<-* ^ 
Sherwood Bdd^ as I mbcLs v s ta^id isimto©* *• ’■ 
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Chapter 1 


SIXTY YEARS ON THE MARCH 

Enthusiasm over just being alive will be kindled in you by reading 
the record of Sherwood Eddy. A friendship with him will enable you to 
face the. future with added zest, keener purpose, more courage and 
deeper joy. 

Biography is a clear channel into your life. The influaace of one 
person upon another is full of mystery. In an amazing way, the printed 
page makes it possible to laiow a man thoroughly. And the more dynamic 
the individual, the heavier the impact he makes upon you. In literal 
truth, you can scarcely remain the same after you have come to know 
Sherwood Eddy 0 

Even before he began his sixty years of travel, he had roamed 
widely across the United States and parts of Europe. His father was 
receiver for the bankrupt Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, and moved 
about in a private car on a pass. This made it possible for Sherwood 
Eddy in a single summer to sail a catboat in Hie Pacific and the Atlantic, 

the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. There - w as suff ixiient-moeey--t »- 

aMcJU* sLAtfcfir 8 , 

takw lrip& abroad-. 0 j 

After Phillips Andover and Yale, and between Union Seminary and 
Princeton Seminary, Mr. Eddy traveled for the Student Volunteer Move¬ 
ment. He then spent fifteen years in India, without salary, working 
with students and the masses. He studied the Tamil language, perhaps 
the most difficult in all India, and learned to speak it with ease. 

Mien a friend inquired how he did it, Sherwood replied in words of 
Scripture, "Balaam struck the dumb ass, and he spoked" 

In 1910 Mr. Eddy attended the epoch-making missionary conference in 
Edinburgh, Yielding to the persuasion of John R. Mott, he became in 1911 
Secretary for Asia of the Young Men’s Christian Association, with two 
functions; evangelistic campaigns in the Orient, and fund—raising in 
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the United States for the support and expansion of the World Service of 
the Y. M. C. Ao This shuttling hack and forth was continued for aiawst ^ 

f\ -it-* ^ 

fefenfcp years. & A 

A four 

During these iasst decades he engaged in evangelistic work in many 
A 

lands * repeated campaigns in China , before the overthrow of the Manchus, 
in the early days of the Republic, during the period of civil wars, at 
the beginning and at the end of Chiang Kaishek 1 s regime, addressing the 

A 

literati ■with their long queues, Confucian students, fiery young nationalists, 
hostile ooimnunist youth; in Japan, during the days when that nation was 
rapidly emerging as a great military and industrial power, addressing proud 
and arrogant Shinto students, and preaching to great throngs wiiii Toyohiko 
Kagawa; in Korea, when -that country was under subjugation to Japan, 

O'* 

during the time of troubles in Manchuria, and conferences with Sigpund 
Ehee in post-war days; In the Philippines, when the students were 
clamoring for independence, and after the devastation of world war; 
in India, after he longer lived there, addressing Hindu and Moslem 


students, in the days of Mahatma Gandhi 1 s rise to power, and at the 
beginning of the Republic of India* In Ceylon, when it was still part 
of India, and after independence was achieved; in Turkey, before throngs 
of fiery and hostile Moslem students; in Egypt, addressing mass meetings 
of five and six thousand people; many visits to the Holy Land, in the 
days of Abdul Hamid, aart under the British mandate win Greece, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, jffi Czarist Russia, and the British Isles; with 
British soldiers in England, Wales, Scotland, and France, and with 


American soldiers in France; in the United States and Canada, in hundreds 
of colleges and universities and in innumerable churches. Surely Sherwood 
Eddy and John R. Mott, both laymen and not ordained ministers, have an 
unequaled record of evangelism among students of maiy lands. 
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In 1921 Sherwood Eddy began taking groups of religious leaders and 

educators to Europe to study current problems in England, Germany, Russia, 

UJ fn HSbved&ti) 

0 Poland, Switzerland, France, Italy, Spain, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 

A 

Rumania, Jugoslavia* Each year the American Seminar, as it came to be 
known, met with outstanding men and women from various professions in the 
different countries for discussion of political, economic, social and 
religious questions. The war made necessary its suspension for a decade, 
but it was resumed in 1950. Twenty of these annual study tours were 
personally conducted by Dr, Eddy. 

For sixty years this crusader has been on the march. The number of 
times he has crossed tome ocean must be near one hundred. In the presentation 
of the Christian gospel, he has pioneered geographically and in many areas 
of, human life. Before me is the copy of the New Testament, Moffatt f s 
translation, which Mr, Eddy-has used since 1917, On the back page are 
jfiawx^recious autographs, including those of Mahatma Gandhi, Albert 
Schweitzer, Toyohiko Kagawa, Bishop V, S, Azariah, Charles F. Andrews, 

Samuel M 0 Zwemer, Sighmund Rhee 0 With most of the influential religious 
leaders of his generation Sherwood Eddy has had face to face relations, 
and with many of them across the earth he has enjoyed warm friendship^, 
Outstanding educators and political leaders by hundreds have been inter¬ 
viewed in many lands. And some of the greatness of these figures "rubbed 
off on him 0 n 

During six decades of continuous travel. Dr, Eddy has faced dangers 

at sea from storm, typhoon, shipwreck, and submarine attack. He has been 

under fire at the war front, and maiy times was in places under bombardment 

s 

from the air c He has worked in plague area and under famine conditions. 

A 

For years the deadly cobra was a familiar sight in the mission compound 
where he lived. Long was he subjected to the tropical weather of South 
India, where it is hot for three months of the year and hotter for nine. 
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Sherwood Eddy* s theological and social ideas have been under attaok 
for half a century* Severe criticism has been a regular diet month after 
month* Vituperative epithets have been hurled at him* and obnoxious 
labels' have been pinned on him* For a generation he has been a con¬ 
troversial figure 0 

Yes* for sixty years Dr# Eddy has been on the march* in many lands 
and over maay seas; wi-tfi eyes wide open and to know; 

A 

with a message to share; with experiences of breadth and variety and duration 

not often equaled in human history. And when you come to know him well* 

you can never be the same thereafter# 

A 










Chapter 1 


SIXTY YEARS ON THE MARCH 


Enthusiasm for life will flow into you from reading 
of Sherwood Eddy, An intimate friendship with him will 


enable you to face the future with added sest, keener purpose, more 
courage, and deeper joy, When you lay down the book, you will 
exclaim, with Dick Edwards, "Ye gods' what a man'," 

Biograohy is a clear channel into your own life. The 
influence of one person upon another is full of mystery, ®6c<^s>ed 

In amazing way* the 




printed page makes it possible to know a man intimately. And the 

more dynamic the individual, the heavier the impaot made upon you. 

In literal truth,you can soaroely remain the same imsm after you 

have come to know ^herwood Eddy., /0 . , y 7 ’J~" 

$ /cjZv w fcCG0-vA.y^ 

,l )fhere was and is a highly unique combination of qualities 

and interests in the man which would mark him out in any culture or 

any age," writes Reinhold Niebuhr,(who has been one of his closest 

friends for thirty years, ) Bishop Paul Jones expressed the judgment. 


"It is seldom that any one has made so many real personal connections 
with people all over the world, and certainly not many who have so 
intimately touched the lives of so many people," Senator Paul H 0 
Douglas, who has known Dr, Eddy sinoe undergraduate days at Bowdoin, 
writes, "He is a knight errant of the moral life and has been a 
powerful foroe for enlightenment and justice," Norman Thomas says, 

"All during the years I have tried to follow his many lines of activity, 
sometimes with wonder and awe, I should imagine that Eleanor Roosevelt 
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would bo his only serious rival in energy, in general, and specifically 
in ability to get around in all sorts of places and among all sorts 
of people 0 ” A humorous touch is given by Gale Seaman, has been 
present at so many turning points in history that his friends are 
prone to say, with twinkle-in-eye, ’They held the orisis till Sherwood 
got there.'” 


When Sherwood Eddy reached the age of seventy, 

**arry Emerson 

Fosdick wrote to him, "The calendar may be right aJ>out your birthday 

but you are in fact a masculine Cleopatra in this regard - that 

age cannot wither you, nor custom stale your infinite variety." 

E. Stanley Jones says, "1 owe much to Sherwood Eddy. H® came into 

ny life at a very formative period, when I was deciding my future 

work. This generation and many generations to come will owe muoh 
A i 

to Bishop James C. Baker testifies, "I am but one 

A 

of a multitude who are indebted to you for spiritual quiokening fl 

social vision, and purpose to share in the making of a world 

brotherhood^” Harry N, Holmes put it this way, "You have always 

traveled around the world like a man with a torch. And as men and 
+h<- 


women on 


continents have heard your message they have lighted 


their torches from yours and carried them aloft.” And 

act 

Hollingsworth Wood exclaim*, "It is a continual wonder to me, this 

A 

evidence of the outbreak of divine fire in human lives,” 

Even before~i#sifcwBP! Eddy began his sixty years of travel. 


A 

he had roamed widely across the United States and parts of Europe. 

His father was receiver for the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway 

5A cL. 

and moved about in a private carbon a pass. This enabled 

A 

in a single summer to sail a catboat in the Pacific and the Atlantic, 
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the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico, There "was sufficient money 
to make possible trips abroad., 

After Philips Andover and Yale, and between Union Seminary 

SJAh 

and Princeton Seminary, traveled for the Student Volunteer 

A 

Movement, He then spent fifteen years in India, without salary, 
working with students and doing evangelistic work with the masses. 

He studied the Tamil language, perhaps the most difficult in all 
India, and learned to speak it with ease and facility. When a friend 
inquired how he did it, Sherwood replied in words of Scripture, 
"Balaam struck the dumb ass, and he spoke," 

In 1910 Mr, Eddy attended the epooh-making missionary 
conference in Edinburgh, Yielding to the persuasion of John R, 

Mott, he became Secretary for Asia of the Young Men* s Christian 
Association, with two functions, evangelistic campaigns in China, 
Japan and other parts of the Far East, and fund-raising in the 
United States for the support and expansion of the worldwide? service 
of the Y. M, C„ A, This MNMHfc was continued for about tw«ity 


A 

years• 

^ At e ix ty D r » Eddy r e H red -ftr oa th e Aeeo oia t-ioa-an d d e v o t e d 
himse- H 1 l,u 'i? idnnsjid e nl ap e ftk4 ng-a-nd-w^itLng-,—1U Iwo don e e v a ng e Ii e'frio 
.work ln-hundreds—ef— co l lege s and ._ un i v or^i t laa—in-addr sections gf-frhe-» 
Unit ed St a t es ,an d—has o ont i rtu ftd-hi^a-p»pA&di. c- - carapai g n s . i n . ot he r land a. 
During the First World War, Sherwood Eddy engaged in 
evangelistic work with British and American troops in the British 
Isles and in Franoe, In World War II also he spent much time with 


soldiers 
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jfaar at'trjp Sherwood Bddy obta-ined laTga^girflTS - for 

(iirSM^iing and^©^ejriMn^Y. the^oattrse 

of this activity, he constantly^oh^ienEed richj ; p^.'ci>j l ^als to 
'take seriously ^ir resp9ttsibilities ay stewards of time)eri 
reirmyetysT 


At sixty Dr, Eddy retired from the Association and devoted 
himself to independent speaking and w?riting. He has done evangelistic 


work in hundreds of colleges and universities in all sections of the 

United States* and has continued his period campaigns in other lands. 

In 1921 Sherwood Eddy began taking groups of religious 

and educators to Europe to study current problems. Each year 

the American seminar, as the group came to be called, met with 

v»r*Wf /A* Qot/retries 

outstanding men and women from d-if fAHmt professions for intimate 

J ^ 

discussion of political economic, social and religious questions, 

mk k jg iiwAaxaayklBM The war made necessary its suspension t »i«* 

a decade, but it was resumed in 1950, Twenty of these annual 

S-koJi'i 

tours were personally conducted by jfete Eddy. 

For sixty years has been continuously on the march, 

A 

The number of times he has crossed some ocean must be near one 
hundred. In the presentation of the Christian gospel he has pioneered 
geographically and in many areas of human life. 

Through the years M r , Eddy has been a voluminous writer, 
producing thirty-six books and a score of pamphlets, with numerous 
articles in addition. In 1896 he began the practice of sending long 
aooounts of his experiences to his friends and supporters of his 



N 


causes* 
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During six decades of continuous travel, Sherwood Eddy 
has faced dangers at sea from storm, typhoon, shipwreck, and sub¬ 
marine attaok* He has been under fire at the mr front, and many 
times was in places under bombardment from the air, H e has worked 
in plague areas and under famine conditions. He has been through 
earthquakes and has been imperiled by fire. For years the deadly 
oobra was a familiar sight in the mission compound -where he lived, 

Aong^subjected to the tropical weather of South India,'where it 
is hot for three months of the year, and hotter for the remaining nine. 

His theological and social ideas have been under i&fee for half 

A 

a century. Severe criticism has been a regular diet month after month. 
Vituperative epithets have been hurled at him, and obnoxious labels have 
been pinned on him. For a UnK generation he has been a controversial 
figure. Say what you will about Sherwood E ddy, he has earned the 
right to be called valiant prophet. 












Chapter 1 

SIXTY YEARS ON THE MARCH 

Enthusiasm over just being alive will be kindled in you by reading 
the record of Sherwood Eddy, A friendship with him will enable you to 
faoe the future with added zest, keener purpose* more courage and deeper 

joy. 

Biography is a clear channel into your life. The influence of one 
person upon another is full of Bjystery, In an amazing way, the printed 
page makes it possible to know a man -thoroughly. And the more dynamic 
the individual, the heavier the impaot he makes upon you. In literal 
truth, you can scarcely remain the same after you have come to know 
Sherwood Eddy, 

Even before he began his sixty years of travel, he had roamed 
widely across the United States and parts of Europe, His father was 
receiver for the bankrupt Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, and moved 
about in a private ear on a pass. This made it possible for Sherwood 
Eddy in a single summer to sail a oatboat in the Pacific and the 
Atlantio, the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexioo, And two summers 
were spent in seeing the sights of Europe. 

After Phillips Andover and Yale, and between Union Seminary and 
Princeton Seminary, Mr, Eddy traveled for the Student Volunteer Move¬ 
ment. He then spent fifteen years in India, without salary, working 
with students and the masses. He studied Tamil, perhaps the most 
difficult of all the languages in India, and learned to 3 peak it with 
ease. When a friend inquired how he did it, Sherwood replied in words 
of Scripture, "Balaam struck ihe dumb ass, and he spokei" 
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In 1910 Mr. Eddy attended the epoch-making missionary conference 
in Edinburgh® Yielding to the persuasion of John R. Mott, he became 
in 1911 Secretary for Asia of the Young Men f s Christian Association, -with 
two functions* evangelistic campaigns in the Orient, and fund-raising in 
the United States for the support and expansion of the World Service of 
the Y* M„ C. A* This shuttling back and forth was continued for forty 
years, although he retired from the Association at the age of sixty* 
During these four decades he engaged in evangelistic work in many 
lands* repeated campaigns in China, before the overthrow of the Manehus, 
in the early days of the Republio, during the period of oivil wars, at 
the beginning and at the end of Chiang Kai-shek* s regime; addressing 
the literati with their long queues, Confuoian students, fiery young 
nationalists, hostile Communist youth; 

in Japan, during the days when that nation was rapidly emerging as 
a great military and industrial power, addressing proud and arrogant 
Shinto students, and preaching to great throngs with Toyohiko Kagawa; 

in Korea, when that country was under subjugation of Japan, during 
the time of troubles in Manchuria, and conferences with Signmund Rhee 
in post-war days; 

in ihe Philippines, nhen the students were clamoring for independ¬ 
ence, and after the devastation of world war; 

in India, after ie no longer lived there, addressing Hindu and 
Moslem students, in the days of Mahatma Gandhi* s rise to power, and 
at the beginning of the Republio of India; 

in Ceylon, Wien it was still part of India, and after independence 
was achieved; 

in Turkey, before throngs of fiery and hostile Moslem students; 
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in Egypt, addressing mass meetings of five thousand people; 
many visits to the Holy Land, in the days of Abdul Hamid, under the 
British mandate, and after independence; 

in Greece, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Czarist Russia, and the British 
Isles; 

■with British soldiers in England, Wales, Scotland, France, and with 
American soldiers in France; 

in the United States and Canada, in hundreds of colleges and univer¬ 
sities, and In innumerable churches* Surely Sherwood Eddy and John R. 
Mott, both laymen and not ordained ministers, have an unequaled record 
of evangelism among students of many lands# 

In 1921 Sherwood Eddy began taking groups of religious leaders and 
educators to Europe to study current problems in England, Germany, 

Russia, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, France, Italy, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Jugoslavia, Spain* Each year the American 
Seminar, as it came to be known, met with outstanding men and women from 
various professions in the different countries fcr discussion of political, 
eoonomic, social and religious questions# The war made necessary its 
suspension for a decade, but it was resumed in 1950# Twenty of these 
annual study tours were persaially conducted by Dr. Eddy# 

For sixty years this crusader has been on the march# The number 
of times he has crossed some ocean must be near one hundred# In the 
presentation of the.Christian gospel, he has pioneered geographically 
and in many areas of human life# Before me is the copy of the Hew 
Testament, Moffatt’s translation, which Mr# Eddy has used since 1917# 

On the back page are precious autographs, including those of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Albert Schweitzer, Tqyohiko Kagawa, Bishop V. S# Azariah, 
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Charles F* Andrews, Samuel M* 3wemer, Signmund Rhee. With most of the 
influential religious leaders of his generation Sherwood Eddy has had 
face to face relations, and with many of them across the earth he has 
enjoyed warm friendships Outstanding eduoators and political leaders 
"by hundreds have been interviewed in many lands. And some of the great¬ 
ness of these figures "rubbed off* on him." 

During six decades of continuous travel. Dr* Eddy has faced dangers 
at sea from storm, typhoon, shipwreck, and submarine attack* He has been 
under fire at the war front, and many times was in places under bombard¬ 
ment from the air 0 He has worked in plague areas and under famine con¬ 
ditions. For years the defdly cobra was a familiar sight in the mission 
compound where he lived* Long was he subjected to the tropical weather 
of South India, where it is hot for thvee months of the year and hotter 
for nine. 

Sherwood Edcjy's theological and social ideas have been under attack 
for half a century. Severe criticism has been a regular diet month 
after month* Vituperative epithets have been hurled at him, and obnoxious 
labels have been pinned on him* For a generation he has been a contro¬ 
versial figure* 

Yes, for sixty years Dr. Eddy has been on the march, in many lands 
and over many seasj with eyes wide open and a passion to knows with a 
message to shares with experiences of breadth and variety and significance 
not often equaled in human history* And vhen you oorae to know him well, 
you can never be quite the same thereafter* 











Chapter 31 

SIXTY YEARS GBT TIE MARCH 

Enthusiasm ever Just being alive will b« kindled is you by reeding 
the record of Stic moon! Eddy, A friendship with him will enable you to 
faoe the future with added zest* keener purpose, tadre oourage and deeper 

Joy. 

/Lt* ? 

Biography is a clear ohannel Into ypdr life. The lnfluooe of one 
person upon another la fell of nyatery, In an canaing way, the printed 
page ashes it possible be know a nan thoroughly. And the more dynamic 

the individual, the heavier the impact he nahee upon you, la literal 

A* x 

truth, you can scarcely remain fee sane after you have acne to know 
Sheroood Eddy, 

Even before he began his sixty yoers of travel, he had roomed 
widely across the United States end parts tf Europe, His lather was 
receiver far the bejjjcrufrt Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, aid moved 
about la a private ear on a pass. This made It possible for Shemood 
Eddy la a single summer to sail a ostboot la the Pacific end the 
Atlantic, the Croat lotos an’ the Gulf of Mexico, And two suntan 
won spent la seeing the sights of Europe, 

After fellllps Andover end Yale, egad between Union Seminary sad 
Princeton Saplnfiry, Mr, Eddy traveled for the Studarfe Volunteer '!ovo— 
Mat, Ho then spent fifteen years In India, wlfeout salary, working 
wife students sod the masses. He studied Tmail, pe^hdps fee Met 
difficult of all the languages la India, and learned to speak It wife 
ease, When a friend Inquired how ho did It, Sherwood replied la words 
of Sorlpture, "Balsam struck Iho dumb ass, and ho 4>flto»V n 

■J) & /o« ft. fcp't At f (>A, “fa*- 
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111 1920 Mr* Eddy attended tbs epoch-coking missionary conference 
in Edinburgh# Yielding to the persuasion of John P.« Mott, he become 
la 19U Secretary for Asia of tho Young Usn*o Christian Association, with 
two functions I evangel is tlo camped pis in the Orient* an A fund-raising in 
Idle Unit od Staton for tho support and expansion of the World '-ervioo of 
Hm Y* M* C* A* nils shuttling book and forth ms continual for forty 
years* although he retired from the Association at tho age of sixty* 

uring those four decades he engaged in ovatvoliotio work in wy my 


>C 

! 




i 

s 



landst repeated onyaigns in China* before -the overthrow of the ?tonohus« 
ia the early day* of the Republic* during the period of oMl we, at 
the boginning and at the end of Chians Kai-shek* o regime j addressing 


the literati with their long queues* Confuol&n students* fiery young 
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nationalists^ hostile Ccrsnuniart youthj 

In Japan* fluring the days idim that nation ms rapidly emerging &e 
a great military and industrial power, oddreesirs proud end arrogant 

Shinto student*, and preaching to great thranga with Toyohito Kagaunt _ 

in Korea* idten that country was under subjugation of Japan* during 
the time of troubles in Manchuria, end ^conferences with signamd Rhe# 


3 


in poob*e*ar eye 

J&VlnsU tt* C 

in tho Philippines, then the students ware olamcring for independ¬ 
ence* end after the dev a st a tion of world worf 

In India, after twf sko longer lived -there, addressing Hindu and 
r oo Ida student a* in tho dsys of Nehatraa Gandhi* s rioe to power, and 
at tho beginning of the Republic of luliai , / / 

a*\ -^4 i 

In Ceylon, then it was at 111 iuu*t ef Iqdt ft j and after independence 

r _ - n i i 

achieved! 

rr 

in Turk^r, before throngs of fjpfy end hopJritle Moslem students! 


fir») K. ^a) i '^ 
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in Egypt, addressing^. lass meetings of five thousand people} 
aany visits to the Holy Lead, in the days of Abdul Hamid, uaier the 
British mandats, and after independence} 

in. Greece, Bulgaria, Csaahoslovakia, Czar let Russia, and - L1 — ^T^tiisti ** ^ 

IsieSP 

ei«i British wIdlers in England, Wales, .Sootlend. Prance, and with4^ 

American soldiers in Frances 

*r Dnltaa States -* *"** *" “ 8 

cities, Mid in innumerable churches* Surely Sherwood Eddy and John R. 

Mott, both laymen and not ordained ministers, have an unequaled record 
of evangelism among students of many lands. 


■7 

t 



In 1921 Sherwood Eddy began taking groups of religious leaders and 
educators to Europe to study current problems in England, Germany, 

Russia, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Prance, Italy, Austria, 

Czechoslovakia, Rumani^ Jugoslavia, Spain. Each year the American 

<-- 

7 j Seminar, as it oame to be known, met with outstanding nun aid women from 

various professions in the different countries fer discussion of political, 

economic, social and religious questions. The war made p^oessary its . 

$1, /'■jbsr & XL \A.4. VjfW'IK* 

suspension for a deoade, but it was resulted in 1950^ Twenty of these 

annual study tours were personally conducted by Dr. Edtty, (v~j l f % 

; or sixty years this crusader ha© been on the march. The number 
r ^ i™>8 he has orosasd some ocean must bo noaz^cme hundred. In the . 

presentation of the Christian gospel, he has pioneered geographically ' 

and in many areas of human life. Before me is the copy of the New 
Testament, Moffatt*s translation, which Mr. Eddy has used sinoe 1917. 

On the back page are oreoious autographs. Including those of Mahatum 
Gandhi, Albert Schweitzer, Toyohiko Kagawa, Bishop V. 8. Azariah, 

Vo n "*?- £t£. t $ 
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Charles F. Andrews, Samuel M, Zwenaer, Sigxnmmd Rhee. With most of the 

influential religious leaders of his generation. Sherwood Eddy has had 

face to face relations* end with many of then serose the earth, he haa 

enjoyed mm friendship* Outstanding/educators aauA political loaders 

by hundreds have been interviewed in many lends. And some of the great- 

y 

ness of these figures "rubbed off on him.#" 

During six decades of oenfcinaous travel* Dr* Eddy has faeed dangers 
at sea from storm* typhoon* shipwreok, and subralne attack. He has.been 
under f ire at the war front* and many t imes ms in places under bombard¬ 
ment from the air* He has worked in pla&ie areas end under famine con¬ 
ditions. For years the deadly cobra was a familiar sight in the mission 
compound where he lived. Long was he subjected to the tn e pioal w e athe r 
of South India* there it is hot for three months of the year end hotter 
for nine. 

Sherwood Eddy*s theological and social ideas have been under attack 
for half a century. Severe criticism has been a regular diet month 
after month. Vituperative epithets have been hurled at him* and obnoxious 
labels have been pinned on him* For a generation he has been a centre* 
versial figure. 

Tes* for sixty years Dr. Eddy has been on the march, in many lands 
and over many ge&si with eyes wide open and a passion to know) with a 
message to share! with experiences of breadth and variety mod significance 
not often equaled in human history. And them you come to know him well* 
you can never be quite the same thereafter. 
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Chapter 2 

YE GODS! "WHAT A MAN! 

The title of this chapter is an exclamation by Dick Edwards, who has 
known Sherwood Eddy rf&ML for half a century. This summary of traits of 

character might appropriately come at the end of the story^ 

.... 

is put here with the expectation that it will increase interest 
and heighten shticipatioif of the detailed account of his doings. Then, too, 
the book should close with an exploration of his religious experience, for 
he is first, last, and all the time, a man of God. 

Two contrasting types of biography are often encountered. The first 
is all praise, the second is all debunking. If the life of Dr. Eddy is to 
make its full impact upon the reader, he must be known as a real person, 

with great strength and asoeh weakness, with many achievements and frequent 

A 

failures. An effort is being made to avoid what sometimes is done, to 

enumerate a few faults and then attempt to explain them away. No, Sherwood 

A -h’tedi 

Eddy deserves to be pictured as he actually is. 3aHs=^5a*c>■ ondwiwsr to 
portray him faithfully, "warts and all.".,. To the degree that this is really 

Ji&jtS rt- Vs? 

done, the magnetic pull of his per- 

-fC /v- 

sonality# For, make no mistake about it, he is one of the great souls of 

this generation. I will first present his strong point 

< &&$ $$ and follow with his weaknesses, 

Sherwood Eddy is a supremely happy man, possessing buoyancy and 

/tac 

resilience to an amazing degree. He SsS&£ always^been a joyous person, with 
the exception of a single period in India "which I will tell you about later. 
Since college days he has had a message, a sense of mission, an exalted 
purpose. He has a passion for sharing all this in public address and 
personal conversation. ^nch satisfaction Ar working on 


his many books, although he does not write easily. To an almost unequaled 
extent, he has escaped drudgery and monotony. Rarely has he been under 
the necessity of doing a jc^which he disliked. He has never been 

obliged to earn bread and butter for his family, and has 
never been hounded by debt—collectors^or filled with anxiety over his 
inability to provide fJl^his loved ones 0 Sufficient money was inherited 
from his father, combined with his own ability to obtain gifts for his 
causes, so that lack of funds has seldom been a barrier, although he has 
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For sixty 
experienced joy 

' r - ' t ' • ; 

Lord Jesus has, 
day of "the 
.those 

and his^ right 


o do the mill of.God, .and hfts 
prayer*... Sis devotion to the 


has been conscious day by 
JfasZi! 

and comradeship avith 
/\ 

the .Kingdom of God 
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CuauBfiiOK? ol sapowc i&viEmvi t 


For sixty years God has beenveiy real to him* 
and he has found exhilaration in never-broken 
prayer. His devotion to the Lord Jesus has 
been radiant and continuing. He loves people* 
and has rejoiced in comradeship with his fellow 
workers. 
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never "been a rich man* (Beyer^rorkgd lander'"aVboes^^Jtold him 

what^-Bo d3v-A8& > R&s 

W-s-ofiteoiW- elseV^5^^-^s^>^r Jaad^t\^i^fer^^RWst^envy s ^anST^sXo«8yL, 

'^«e^6\J>i% r >y’|c lirfcb M^pHtothfer' dW«ldygrg.r- 
T^^c&i^s^i^ex* ■f^iv^^cffiroiaie^r'^o li-yjjalln0wei^-^eJ«-p^ ws , he_hae ^ 

^'1 Ji &■*!!& 

^sc&t^/Qss ^'tives^ aqii ioH^etitive'^lifS'i "& ^.s^f&ej>Jz&k&}r 

kny&nfe*'' apdLilS^ir«c£«A3Eenge^^ s-Aij3en\co:mBlo±elyoPi>d^^ 

JijjP^ifeadiiOHi With command of his time in 'unusual degree, and with 

extraordinary inner resources, he has been able to spend his days 

creatively and joyously* 
had 

And he has is@% exceptional good fortune in his homelife. His 
/\ 

first wife, Maud Arden, was a woman of deep spiritual power, unselfish 
Ou' 

to the lgfcst degree' utterly devoted to d&gg^S^t 1 , merging her wishes, 

r> 

her energies and her hours with his in an amazing way* She was the. . 

jyy\ 

daughter of an English missionary of independent means * and 

always had a margin to share with others* Sherwood Eddy ogafe?. of her 


as the most beautiful character he ha£ known on this earth. Only 

QotL* 

know* the degree to which she enriched and blessed 

A 

the life of her husband,, g ho sto ey-o f their marriage kao thle amu si n g ' 
i n p pnt, -" ■ r ' i i 1 1 th -° M m* '^n n P " w1 "ii f n 'n i r ' 1gu| , 1 ' L, b ' i v gt 

- AM Vrg 11 * * n stss&e&s . 

bl&obeditesi, ^—O ld-friondo like to tell of the - occacion then he first - 
osest- M br e y e s - up o r r- her beautiful fautot, Hi s—fa ll - wac iaanedl -ate- snd 
• She leopt ^trardsKfffaSg^ o r^ Tro ~id| gg ggty fr -Sfe l e as t-it-^was- for four --weelcs. 


Maa y years Xu b ur David. Kefoa a eaagby wrptef^ 


in our home thah-you met Maud ArdenjAand in the Y, M. C, A*, 
acro^skthe^street, deal oicNMshop Bell marrieiiyou, with ryvfcwo 
1 itt le-^&S^ght er s as " f lopwd^ gi^s . " Later we s^re'd the oJ^Ltfoglem 1 s 
bungalow, where we had-a memorable pajamajinpetlng the night Madras 
shook with earthquake, and the dogs & other beast ies^ made night \ 

Milrniv ---— --- 


Their only son Arden died at the age of fourteen, Tiiiile away at 

the Hill School* I can never forget the funeralThere was no 

sign of mourning, the windows were wide open and the sun streamed in. 

c'c e. 

The a^-Bfesr~»«^*4«^we*j#'a triumphal refrain from beginning to end. jft iia 

A. 

^wr tiuix -of- a le tt er whioh Mr, — Eddy -s ent t o fri e nds -r cvoalo th exr—spirits 
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He ms a normal healthy, happy "boy, fond of v spor£*-''£'’good golfer and 

■ k on his little f^Ball team* There ms 

ust a sudden^andpeaseful entering into 
with usjnsfe than ever* During e. previous 
aVag to- 

EiV whole li|^ms 

ken hy a single sorrow, arbs> for-iJs sorrow 
/did nbt know that God* s sp&6e could be 
hg. £4u£- ho m e ha s -ne~?effi'¥e « a -^i >re ha - p^ y 
family r. ^V^ e— go upb^okcii —and-^^-itedr — Barth. 

is ri■ ' jhej -~a- yM Ij r f e —is - fuller 0 1\ am only 

or the rich^gfft of this little life. God 
gives, hasxmly taken him to E^nself 
life-'tfr perfect xo.ve. 


Later^friends expressed the wish that Maud Eddy had broken dovn and cried 
herself into exhaustion. For she never got over Arden* s going. She 


brooded and developed an uncontrollable eagerness to join him in the other 
world, ik>r years $4 lived with a s ense of expectancy that the end was 

v dU 

near. After months of intense physical pain, she 

r\ 

t&fc&Zf f on August 29, 1945. 


Their only daughter Margaret was married to George Kerry Smith* 

Soon after the birth of their son Arden, a blood clot carried Margaret 
away, thus leaving Maud and Sherwood childless, but with a precious 
grandson., _ - , . 

y /9-Z £dd*? AUrt / f 

&£&$&&& Louse Gates were married on April 27, 1946 0 <£&as> S>n£, 


served the Young Women* s Christian Association in Toledo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Montreal and for seven years ms General Secretaiy of the 
national Y c W c C c A. of Canada. 

She is a woman of great ability and charm 
and strength of character, and is ideally suited to Sherwood 0 They make 
their home in Jacksonville, Illinois, where Louise grew up and where her 
father was President of MacMurray College* Since their marriage they 
have been inseparable, driving across the country in their car, both of 
them speaking, and making foreign tours together. 

Thus temperamoit, circumstance and good 
fortune have combined to afford Eddy maximum opportunity for happiness < 
And he has made the most of all of them 0 
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One of the most impressive qualities of Sherwood Eddy is his physical 
vitality, boundless energy, and capacity for sustained activity. Recently 
I spent seven days with him, and continued to be astounded at his power of 
endurance, in spite of his eighty-two years. The preceding summer he 
aedft -the rounds of Europe with the American Seminar, and made it difficult 
for even the younger members of the party to teep up with him. Years ago 
in India he came into a conference and said to his colleagues, "I want you 
to get two good men to do ny work -siiile I am in America." And in literal 


fact he has done two men* s work through all the years. Fifteen years ago 

“ a colle S e assembly when he casually referred to his age as sixty-seven^ 

an audiole gasp swept through the student body, so ie»/was his appearance 


and so dynamic his manner of speech. Freedom from anxiety, intense interest 

in what he is doing, a driving sense of mission combine to bring zestful 
application. 












■$«deed 


fuVLougb. 


’want toy 
They all 


and until rec 


His boundless energy. 


On\f the impressive qualities! of Sherwood Eddy is his physic^ 

vitality, andNsonsequemfe capacity fo» sustained activity, jje^has lon S 
2^ hc^r ***& ‘ StVQYX y 

been Wm I haWe just spent days with him 

and continue to be a standee and he is now beyond 

eighty-two. By nature he\s gifted with a,, sturdy body, and by temperament 

Freedom from anxiety, iirtenseinteresl; in what he 




he gets most out of it* 
is doing, a driving sense of mis 
The result has been an ability to'speakfrequently and at length;, and to 

books at a rate which .his; f ri 
aibtk^Loa^!: 

■ fabis brings td mind^j^-gnQd--s-toiy-i--a- 

V- 

"tfalcti 


anbine to bring zest application. 


sometimes bewail,, f 


oVe'f 


TOien^dy visit* 
to ©Ur 

t o tatkc^oVer ny w< _ 

''at him bbeaSuse he really did two men' 


- age. H» M1 * ****** 

-he-h^-mah^ liT] Tr p po.r.Mioo of . . man . » T jtm-<y .Tifr«n more impressive hes 
been the youthful quality of his mind. Never hostile to innovation, 
yielding ever to unsatisfied curiosity, constantly moving about in strange 
places, his enthusiasm for new ideas has been a continuing source of 
amazement to his friends 

^_ -His range of interests is astonishing. -Wherever he has gone, he has 

found time to visit historic sites and places of ^ 

company of old-time residents. These friendly giides^weae bombarded with 
a steady stream of questions. Sherwood often said, "We must pick his 
mind." He devoured guide-books and volumes of info mat ion about places 
to be visited. Sometimes he would write ahead a request to gather such 
and such information for him and have a sumnary prepared when he arrived. 
The variety of themes explored in his countless interviews was almost 
without limit. He wanted to see everything and to know everything. 

On one occasion Mr. Eddy became fascinated with the exploits of a 
snake-charmer in Egypt. about-U h- 


fell 


off 


back I 


went to 





































■words*' 


‘Acuityjjsrffc insomnia 
J^gfent to India# 
ism. 3 rfeas. 
{paMl-fr-om then-Qn, 

^a^xThe.-^ ■ had -a°- 
ect. \l have had 
n for a dey* never 
are asr sound todey 
e is^oae soft 
t -apart* hub a^de^ 
unusual * 


■ physio &! • 


19 « Dr. J»dy *r<rte rtifcVMi*** <*»•«* 

ST®*i£i^> ^ 4 ?}% 

X also -nacl/sev.rall%ora>:fe6ks of in 


peffe0b digesTfl^wi* «?-- -v - . 

a Mdache, ne ^^ e J°^e at twenty-one* 

^/seventy -one have rather 

yuune **««» *» £«*£** &L su> 

_■__.-- 7 -——*-- 7^ 

A /* - £yutit*' 

of;the time vfoen 106 

‘ ' «i TO,t you to get t»; good »en *° taie OTer 

seventy* one , 

»• • i» when mi nil H i-ffT he wrote, Wy heali 

America* wnen^iwft j i 

kid perfect digestion' all W life » 


said to his' 
my work while 

■ -Ci^: : O 

is 4 p ract ically 
never constip 
as sound today as 


into a conference and 


jay/nearer a loolha< 
at twenty -one* 


LI ry teeth are 





























J1U1M .TTO flTgg .TUAD J3J30MA 80J 

On his my from a morning meeting, he fell in with 

Housa, *h'Wfil, and 

ed with him for a demonstration. i 9 f| A&btfA 
two 

successioj^tea&K venomo^ snakes ware pulled out 
the bwnsh, one was wrapped around his neok, 
one was held in his mouth, as his hand plunged 
in for a third reptile. 











not to give the reader\information about the s. 


lly purpose 

charmer 


-p r ri fr.fcnw hap up e p . Vp vo lume 


work with bare arfes^to show thW were not concealed onjjSe^pers 
Then he captured three-..snakes.'. He suddenly becomes, j^re that 
snake is down in a pile of bruih. He shouts ou^T command to »h 
snake, sticks his hands inW4r the brush anT out comes a deadl; 
viper four feet long, gleam inland glistening, and striking righ 
and left with its deadly fangs., places the snake on the groun 
beside us and begins to subdue it; KaJhandles it freely, though 
avoid* its deadly bite until Swr'ijas it i^his power. Then he places 
his hand on the ground, cnrfmandsl the snakbxend it cones up and \ 
rests its head in hisjnand and rofeke no move to. bite him. He goes x 
after another snake/ winds cne around his neck, v hplc.s one in is 
mouth, and dives"his hand into another hole. 


■f. In the midst of a orowded schedule of evangelistic 

A*P TV 

meetings in$#* the ancient city of Luxor, he simply sweet find out 
all that he •saT'abaut the power of this man over snakes. And he 


thought it of sufficient importanbe to describe in detail in a letter 

0JU&4 

sent home. Dr, Eddy has been like this. For sixty years 


has been driven by eager desire to see and to know. 




of- ideas iarg-gihgle paragraph ox a. letter: 



Kings'vnriii the 
I returne<Kfroro 
a Mohammedan \ 
ryisfiesNwith - A 

a great aongre- ' 


a BeGufcfT 


hot d$y'in the &un and 
r prater meeting. /Here 
stujP'es were repeating- tkj 
(ykaftA-jn seeking 
;ense in" the -vrorsKip of 
:ht in numbers. 0nt"Sa4 


wild 

£&t& 

them 

each 


During the many years that I traveled wi-di Dr. Eddy in many lands, 

I never ceased to imrvel at his zestful appetite for information. So 
I was not surprised when he said to me during a recent visit in his home, 
"Now that ny autobiography is praotically completed, vfo&t am I to do? 

I took his que tion seriously, although I should have known better, and 
replied, "Let me think about it, and I will make a suggestion." But 
that was unnecessary, as I soon found out. Wse Eddy said to me, 

"You know, we are planning a Mediterranean tour next winter. Sherwood 
w^nts to bone up cm the Renaissance’." And most innocently he pulled 
down from the shelf a huge biography of Leonardo da Vinci and began to 
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give me a book review as if I had never heard the maw* s name before# 

It would not surprise me in the least to run across an advertisement 
soon of a new book ty Dr. Eddy on the glories of Florence and Home! 

His enthusiasm for facts and the youthful quality of his mind have 
enabled Sherwood Eddy to keep on intellectually and spiritually 

/S 

year after year. Indeed, his ever-enlarging capacity for growth is one 
of the extraordinary things about him# This will be emphasized vividly 
as we examine more in detail & his record as evangelist, 

social evangelist, and interpreter of revolutionary movements* His 
zeal has never flagged! 

Of immeasurable help to Dr# Eddy has been his ability to accept 

criticism, and even his avid search for it. "You know, have a hide 

like a rhinoceros, so lay on MacDuff," he would say. I have seen this 

quality demonstrated on a hundred occasions# He is twenty years older 

than I am, and I was nob quite twenty-six when 1 became his^ecretaiy, 

but he never let this difference in age and status be a barrier to free 

exchange of ideas. Our most serious divergence of judgment came over 

the question of war and peace. Some months of 1916 and 1917 were spent 

in the British Isles aid France among soldiers# He was possessed by a 

strong conviction of the righteousness of the war effort on the part 

of the Allies, and when he detected traces of Christian pacifism in ny 

conversation, he became alarmed for ny future. Many and vigorous were 

the arguments we had on the subject. It happened that I felt obliged 

(years later the revised manuscript was published as tho__S_or^h^.') P 
to clarify am systematise my ideas by writing th®n down^saad at the 

same time Mr. Eddy was dictating to ne the manuscript of his book The • 

Right to Fight . Later we collaborated in bringing out the volume. 

The Abolition of War. Then came the period then air convictions again 
-—.--— ' -fiu. [UCa* 

clashed and we had countless discussions of -the issue. Within # month, 

A 

the neighbors in Jacksonville must have been disturbed^-che vigor of our 
exchange as we walked, round and round the block. All this has not 
offended Sherwood Eddy, it is rather rtiat he expects from a friend. 

He has sometimes been rough on me as he criticised a section of manuscript, 
and always he has wanted me to be frank with him 0 
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When I -wrote to him about attempting this b iography, he insisted 
that emphasis be plaoed upon his ureak points* His feelings had been 
aroused by a biography -which is all praise with no adverse judgments* and 
he made it clear that he did not want anybody to write that kind of book 
about Before me is an exchange of letters with D. Willard Iyon 

about a manuscripts "it is going through a sieve of excellent critics. 
Please let me-have your frank and relentless criticism of this." In 
one of his letters Eddy wrote that he was probably devoting too much 
space to Fletcher Brochman# To which Lyon replied that he thought the 
explanation unnecessary* since Sherwood had given twioe as much space 
to himselfo And the reply came, "I read aloud* laughing, to Gene 
Barnett your closing sentence about ny not have to apologize for writing 
so much about Brockman when 1 had written so much more about nyself. 
Thank God a sense of humor," 
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not to writ* just a laudatory account, Sherwood confessed not only 
the seaKfaults and shortcomings of the Y* M. C* A*, but acme that 
were not V But again when tjhe oritioal readers confronted him 
with facts toHhe contrary# ho modified his statements. , The book 
was widely readXy the constituency and has been very useful 

Aeross the years Eddy, has bken known for his keen sense ef humor# 

J 

and his hearty laugh has &lways b,aen infectious* For that reason Maud 

Eddy triad to get him to bring his smile into the seriousness of his 

addresses* She was known to solid up a meesage, "Tell Sherwood to 

smile." And he would*-James Jtyers tEriks about this# 

You exemplify three great qualities which the worldtifeedtt.fn fuller _ 
measubaX* profound fal thihTGSlf a brade spirit* tnd^ if 1'mention 
it inufcif same brra%, a swell' sense of humor J> Infast I beHett- x only 
w?man can laugh as you dtr, who has the first two qualities iitentioned-* 

It has been more than a sense of humor 'which enabled him to take 
oritioism without the slightest traoe of rancor* In him real humility 



is blended with the stalwart oonvictien that his work is of the utmost 
importance* At close range 1 saw an illustration of this irtien he 
to me an Introduction to his autobiography which had just comqf rom 
Reinhold Niebuhr, in which were written very nice things, ihdeed* No 
child was ever more pleased with a new bicycle than .Sharwood was warmed 
by these words of appreciation^ Yet he wrote^t<f^Niebuhr, in all 
sincerity, that he failed to reodgnize the man under discussion* There 

is no mock humility about Dr* Eddy*'/'He really is aware of his faults 

\ 

and weaknesses and failures* Tie seek* criticism for the purpose of 
improvement. He has .superlative admiration for Dr* Niebuhr and was 
pleased that hiaifriend thought well of his itut©biography. But 
foremost pi his mind was the realisation that sudh.jp raise from so 
nmW pf. n loader would inc rease-the -reading of his booir- this 
feeling ef humility and awareness of the significance of his ex¬ 
periences, he bears close resemblance to the Apostle Faul 0 
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His realization of the importance of his -work grows out of his 
religious experience® God is very near and accessible to Sherwood Bddy 0 
This has been true since his early days in the Student Volunteer Move¬ 
ment* when he fervently pleaded with men to find the will of God and o 
it* even if it meant leaving home and going to the far comers of the 
earth* When he went to India the magnitude of the suffering and the 
obvious inadequacy of his own resouroes drove him to constant prayero In 
his evangelistic work he had to pray, and* more than that, he was under 
obligation to teach young converts and students for the ministry how to 
pray* Before and during his interviews for funds with which to carry on 
great enterprises* he prayed earnestly* In the war *one he prayed for 
the soldiers as they faoed terrible temptations* Before taking up a 
new venture* he prayed about it* Many were the individuals for idiom 
he made intercession -through the years 0 In thought and In action, he 
lived prayerfully* °ut of all this came the deepening oomiction that 
he must fellow in the footsteps of the Master and be about his Father* s 

business* 

Nothing about Dr, Eddy is so important as this driving sense of 
mission, this impelling purpose, this awareness of partnership with the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. H is energy has been devoted 
to the winning of men to Christ and to his my of reverent obodienoo 
to God* s will and the rendering of brotherly service to the bodies and 
minds and spirits of human beings, oreated in the divine imago* No 
conviction has been more certain than that the moaning of life is found 
in walking with God and working with him® "for this reason John Haynes 

Holmes “was able to write, 

and.seek-fa*: to find any -one who'll 
devotedly toNMie best ^ 
given all you *wlv 6 to the Twth .m 
etl Myriads the world aroundNfise 


I shotted have to leek hard 
lived mbre unself ishly\and 
yourself*\Alw 8 you .h^e 
see it W and, that* a the t^s 
oall you blessedo 









Milas H e Krumbine has this word of appreciation, 

i . 

Your life bore the scrutiny of a very sceptical and slightly 
eynical young man back in 1923, and from that scrutiny you have 
emerged as a good deal greater figure than you were when you were 
still a legend and had not been born into reality in my personal 
experience,, 

T- 

William J„ Hutchins sent this tribute, 

A lcnight is a man ■who, with -the enthusiasm and abandon of youth, gives 
himself to a life of service, I love you for many reasons, but on 
this your birthday I salute you as a gallant knight of God. 

Eugene E 0 Barnett says. 

Through the years he has been a; truly selfless and dedicated 
And I ha-re myself witnessed multitudes of men eaptivated by his 
spirit and drawn first to him and then through him to his Master, 

My own personal friendship and association with him has been one 
of the most cherished experienc.es of m y l ife , - 


So Sherwood Eddy has taken life seriously. Time is precious 
opportunity and must not be frittered away,, Every hour must be put to 
good use* Diligenoe is a high form of godliness 0 Louise Eddy tells 
of the night when she and Anne Guthrie failed to find him at the place 
they had agreed to meet*, So Anno said, ”1 will walk down toward the 
subway stat iono" Soon she returned and »id, "A block away I saw a man 
leaning against a lightpost, reading a book. I know it is Sherwood 0 N 
And so it was, waiting at the wrong corner,, For sixty years he has 
been reading while leaning against lightposts, in barber shops, while 


waiting for customs officials, on trains, before appointments, always 



t was simply unthinkable to 


reading,, -®t«-«law_.traiji upon which I recently arrived in JaeksonviH* 
r Tlr known - locally as "the pudd le-^unme r 0 " Sherwood wa^\jnuch concerned 

1 \ * X, X 

that I had tm take so long from ^apsas \^ity, but quickly Njonaoled mo, 
U I am sure you had something to read." 


him that a man would just sit aiS do nothing. 
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Yet Mr. Eddy can relax quickly and completely. He has long been 


a good sleeper with more than Taint audibility, and has been known to 
take a nap in almost every conceivable situation. apt^^t c ’MeA*lgy tells 


®i* "fcbe time in Russia, when in the midst of vigorous discussion outdoors. 


Sherwood said, "You go ri#it ahead. I'm going to get a few winks." Fling- 

. . J cn^OL- cA 

lng himself down on th© grass* soon was sound asleep* 6©3# speaks. 


I 


a ride over a rough road which required an hour and a half. After 
a brief conversation, Eddy said that he was tired and would take a nap, 
and slept for an hour until awakened by a whistle as a train rushed by. 

Long ago he was quite a huntsman, shooting prairie chicken in 
the old Indian Territory, then tigers and elephants in India, duoks and 






s 

y\ 




"5“ 


A' 


, 


fj 

f %. 


geese on Lotus Lake near Nanking in Chinao Young John Mott remembers 


V 


v 

boxing with him in the Bishop 1 s compound in Madras. ^Even listening to •- ^ ^ 


these exploits is exeitlng. One night during the First World War when 
he had finished his meeting with soldiers in a oamp in Wales, he suggested 
that wo walk the three miles back to the village. Becoming absorbed in 
his hunting stories, we took the wrong turn and found ourselves additional 


miles from our beds. 


Sherry Day tells of an ocean voyage with Eddy and Mott in 1912, and 


shares this insight. 


r cl. v;. 


On the boat crossing the Atlantic was a group of American school 
girls, bound for a year of study in Paris 0 % first vivid impressions 
of Sherwood Eddy were with that group of girls. After a hard day* s 
work of reading, writing, and studying which all of us entered into, 
we would gather with the girls in the evening for games of various 
kindso 1 can still see the intense, driving, purposeful Sherwood 
of the day time, turn suddenly into a laughing, relaxed, joyous boy 
who was able to play "Poor Pussy" with as much fund and abandon as the 
youngest of us 0 was able to shift gears and to drive naturally 
and easily in either "high" or "low" more quiokly than anyone I’ve ever 
known o 


For utter relaxation though, give him a good game of bridge. 

Already the tall tales of his bridge playing are becoming apocryphalo 
He plays bridge the way he does everything else, with zest and eagerness. 
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Listen to this description by Gordon Gilkey* 


1 want to speak of one of Sherwood's very human and wholly delightful 
traits - his intense enjoyment of bridge,, .-L-ohaLlk:: -Wf forget Our 
prolonged games In the heat and dust (and fleas) of Russian" trains , 
axxl a lengthy match. at a swank hotel in Toronto. But ay most vivid 
jawaory is a matqh of sight weeks’ duration which the Gilkoys and tho 
Eddys had whan in 1947 they made up a seminar of feur and journeyed 
to ..Qjieohoslovakia and return. To see Sherwood piok up his cards, 
'stare at them, run his tongue all the way round his lips, exclaim 
"this looks slammishV* and then pull up his ohair and start slapping 
his cards down on the table - this was an- experience,, And, like most 
JCalogmen, he was a good sport and a good losero From a Harvard 

man like myself, that is the highest praise* 



He relaxed almost as intensely as he worked„ I remember coming across 
the Pacific cm a boat on which Rddy and Mott wero passengers. One 
night we three gathered in Mott’s cabin. Down in the oenter of the 
narrow spaoe between the berths was a long, open box with the whole 
Encyclopedia Britannio* ready to use. But that night we had a 
detective story and read until two o'clock. Mott was to take the 
service in the morning, and his wife chided him, saying that she 
oould hardly ask God’s blessing on the service after such a night. 


Thus Dr 0 Eddy has worked with intensity and relaxed with seal. One 


rsason for this was brought out when Louise Bddy said, "Sherwood never 


lives in tho past." He dees not exult over his triumphs nor brood over 


his failures. What he is doing at the moment is so entriguing and 
fascinating that he throws himself into it with complete abandon. H i* 
power of eonoent rat ion Is something to beheld. Nearby a roomful of his 
wife’s guests may be oarrying on cheerful and vigorous conversation, 
but he doesn’t notice it, he simply can't be bothered by it all. Attention 
to what he is doing brings an omasing degree of oblivion to all elso. 











SY' 


His powers of adjustment are amazing to behold. He can eat almost 

$ l e&fv 

anything, he can anywhere, and be at ease in any group. His 

appetite is so good and his relish of food is so keen that it irakes little 

difference what is put before him. Few men have eaten as many kinds of food 

in as- varying situations. There is a story going the rounds that on one 

occasion in India, when on tour of the villages with a fellow missionary, 

Mr 0 Eddy found that his rice was full of ants. Looking to see what his 

companion was doing, he discovered that the ants were proving to be no 

bother to him, so he said, "Mr 0 Hazen, don't you mind ants in your rice?” 

And the reply came, ”0h, if I see a half dozen standing on top of the rice 

staring at me, I pick them out, but otherwise I don't mind 0 " So it has 

been with Sherwood Bddy 0 He eats with chopsticks, with his fingers, in 

the good old American way, with fork in his left hand, with a spoon, 

or any other going fashion of satisfying hunger. At a Chinese feast 

he eats for two hours, speaks for an hour, turns and finishes his meal 0 

And one week he had three feasts on successive nights, just before 

sailing, and lived to tell the tale 0 He has been all things to all men, 

biut 

an Indian "bo the Indians* a. Turk ho^t Turijjl a student to students* 

a y 

equally at home with the Emperor of Japan and Rotarians at luncheon, 
with Mahatma Gandhi and a roomful of sorority girls, in a prayer meeting 
and at a tennis match. Think of the place he has slept, in heat and 
cold, in silenoe and uproar, on soft and hard beds, with and without the 
presence of insects and and very inquisitive 


And don't forget the modes oft ransportation he has used: 


bullock carts, steamers, carriages, motorcycles, air liners, sleighs. 
Yes/UHC***} 

river bbats, tramways, Automobiles, Pullmans, trucks, banboo chairs, 
A 


buses, rickshas, and for a time a perambulator. 
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life has besn marked by frailty and simplieily. 
He and Ms family base lived comfortably. but never vdth extravagance 

^more^ 611 ^^ 1<M1 * H * h " preferred eelf-denial in erder that he might 
have^to share with others, and the beneficiaries of his generosity are 

to be found all ever the earth. His keen sense of stewardship will be 
discussed at greater length when I conn to e<msid«r him as a money, 
raiser. Only the other day louise Sddj, said to me, "Per ihe first 
time in his life. Sherrod is beginning to be willing to spend a little, 
money just for his own enjoymait.” He tili bought a Sears. Roebuck 
phonograph with automatic record changer^, started to stock up with 
long-playipg records, and it may not be long now until he publishes a- 
pamphlet - or at least sends out a report letter - on Records I Snjuy'. 
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The consequence is a feeling of intense satisfaction in what he is doing,, 

About this L 0 E 0 MoLaohlin wrote* 

I th ink you had fun in spite of the burden of work rtiich lay upon you. 

Work, to use Charle McCarthy* s expression, sometimes "mows us down. . 

Yet for most of us work acta like a pair of wings and lifts us. 

Edward C. Jenkins put it this way. 

You have always maintained a perfectly amazing enthusiasm for those 
purposes Whioh you hold dear. «o man of my acquaintance has seemed 
so continuously and effectively alive. 

The quality of courage must be stressed if we are to understa Mr. 

Eddy. His'decisions 

have rarely been made timidly and anxiously- Impetuous by nature, with 
abounding self-oonfidenee, with something approaching a sense of fatalism 
about his own safety, he has rushed in Wiere angels fsar to tread. With 
a Polish pilot in a second-rate plane, he was flown over the Russian 
battlefront. In the trenches at the front, he advanced rauoh farther than 

-fVv* j'er 

hie permit allowed. f . In an air attack on London, ho was as exhilarated 
as a boy at a circus. In a storm on the high seas, he Jauntily pokod 
fun at his seasick friends. In their bedroom at Batlagundu, four sticks 
were kept permanently in the four eerners of the room, to be within easy 
reaeh when a oobra was amoountered. When they ventured out at night, a 
lantern oast its feeble glow ahead and a steady clapping of hands gave 
warning to snakes to got out of the way. Sherwood has what is crudely 
called intestinal fortitude, or something. Net that he would say to 
himself, "Go to new, I must net be afraid, I must set an example of courage." 
It simply never eoourred to him to shake with frighto 

It was ths same when he presented unpopular ideas. He never had to 
brace himself, grit his teetih, and get it ever with. It never entered 
his mind to say anything else than what he thought was true and necessary. 

strike-breakers for taking bread from workers’ 


He denounced student 
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children; he drew a damning indiotment of capitalism for business men at 
luncheon; he debated his brother Brewer on the present social order (or 
was it paoifism?) 1 he voted the Socialist ticket; before rfiite congre¬ 
gations he deplored the evil 9 of segregation; in Arkansas he took the part 
of share-croppers; in the early days when labor unions were under vioious 
attack, he publicly supported the C. I* 0 o ; in addressing an audienee in 
Kansas, where many farmers and wives were present, he launched an attaok 
on the practice of seme farmers of spending more mom^jr on their pigs and 
oowa than on their wivea, and of giving more attention to the birth of a 
litter ef pigs then they did te the birth of their own children; he disre¬ 
garded the adviee of many friends in continuing his psyohio explorations; 

ho made attack l^cSr literallst fundamentalism; in his pacifist days ho 

A 

debated admirals and generals; then he turned around and debated his 
paeifist friends (well do I remember the vigor of his attaek because I 
was on the receiving end at a student meeting at the University of 
Mississippi which lasted until midnight); in Csarlst Russia he addressed 
forbidden we tings of students behind olesed doors; a Hindu festival 
he climbed on the platform of the aaered elephant and shouted the gospel 
to the assembled throng; he continued an address in India *iile the rain 
poured with deafening fury upon the galvanised roof and next door lions 
reared in pa»i«onium; he challenged te debate the Indian scholar 
Vivekananda upon his return from the Parliament ef Religions for the 
purpose of exposing him before his own followers; ho sought an if interview 
with and gave a oopy of the Now Testament to a Siamese prinoe priest, 
who like Gotam had refunded his royal prerogatives; in China at banquets 
of publio officials ho denounced graft and corruption in office; later in 
China ho addressed hostile audienoes of communist students; he pleaded 
personally with Chiang Kei-ahek to throw himaelf on tho side of th. peasants 
and workers; to influential Japanese he exposed their nation* s traffic in 
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opium in China; from Mukden he eabled to the League of Nat lone in Geneva 
a blistering denunciation of Japan's aggression; in T urkey he presented 
Christianity to hostile Moslem students; in Moscow he requested a meeting 
ef communist officials for the purpose of pointing out udiat seemed to him 
to be the evils of their system, and when it was arranged talked as plainly 
as ever he did in Keokuk or Kalamazoo (mutling to friends at the end, "I 
gave 'em hell, didn't IT") ; he challenged the leader of the godless sooiety 
to a debate on religion, in spite of the protests of some members of his 
party, and spoke fearlessly before a packed house in Mosoowj he wrote a 
personal letter to Stalin eritioixing the hotel accomodations available 
to fereigners; he formed an exceedingly favorable impression of Tito and 
publicly took his side in the .controversy with the Roman Catholic Church; 
to their faces he told a #fo«p of Uaxi supporters in Berlin i*»y bhe-r*at 
of^the-worldr wae-so^rfiqplQediir^r their ideas and behavior. Timidity is not 

one of Dr 0 Eddy's weaknesses, nor has ho boon known to take counsel ef 

And not without rocs on Jins the opinio*), often been expressed that S E is the stuff 
fsar 0 X«a verily, Xe g°ds<> a manb out 0 p martyrs are made. 

Especially appropriate and applicable are these lines by John Buayan, 

written three hundred years ago, as Sherwood Eddy was reminded by Ge rge 

and Betty Corwin on his seventieth birthday, 

Mho would true valor see. 

Let him came hither; 

One here will constant be. 

Come wind, erne weather; 

There* s no discouragement 
Shall make him onoe relent 
His first avowed intent 
To be a Pilgrim, 

/ 

He who would valiant be 
'Gainst all disaster. 

Let him in constancy 
Follow the Master, 

There's no dieoeuragement 
Shall a»ke him onoe relent 
His first avowed intent 

To be a Pilgrim® \ 










T/Vhen we turn to look at the other side of Dr, Eddy, perhaps the 

proper place to begin is with his tendency to exaggerate in public 

address. All public speakers are subjected to this temptation, and few 

indeed avoid it entirely. Because Sherwood Eddy always preached for 

A 

decisions, commitments, deeds, his appeal has been primarily to the 
emotions and especially to the will. Experience soon taught him the 
value of dramatic illustrations, and he developed the practice of establish¬ 
ing sharp contrasts in the minds of his hearers. More and more he thought 
in blacks and whites, and made less and less use of shades in between, 

With great facility he developed the "either or" technique of present¬ 
ation, fThen telling an iff experience or using an illustration, selectivity 

enabled him to heighten or to slur over to obtain, maximum dramatic 

most 

quality and make the powerful appeal to his audience. Repetition served 

A 

as nourishment for his illustrations. Traveling as I did with him for 

/lAsyisiU Cut' 

long periods, I was enabled to be the birth of an illustration, 

A 

and watch it pass from infancy through childhood and youth into 

maturity. Dr, Eddy's imagination was always vivid and this made easier 
the heightening of an illustration. Memory is a frail instrument, as 
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all of us are const Mtfcly discovering. Some of Sherwood Eddy*s illustrations 
were usedrepeated endlessly. 

Thus it would have been almost a miracle if they had not grown to herculean 
stature. This tendency should be given the utmost emphasis because year 

after year it turned some listeners against him, and^greatly diminished 
the effectiveness of his addresses. Within the last few days <Lae^*^u< 

a letter from an old friend^ who told hcrw°h! rfooiled when 
Mr. Eddy told QJ1S Ills, "who^e^." I have heard this, criticism of 
him as often as I have heard any other weakness mentioned. 

CeTn/^atyiC 

A closely related eH^ieisa is that Sherwood Eddy has not been 
sufficiently logical and orderly in his presentation, and at times 
has given the impression of shallowness and superficiality in content. 

This haw never botha*ed him very much because he hates dullness in an 
address as he hates the very devil. Moreover, much of his speaking has 

been before difficult and sometimes hostile audiences. There it was 

,. , • a desired 

essential to grip them and hold their attention if he was to ™nka gg 

A 

impression upon them. So he has preferred to use illustration after 
illustration, seeking for vividness and power of inpact. Even so, 
this criticism has been widespread and sustained through the years, 
and has caused some listeners to discount what he was saying. 

For nearly sixty years, Sherwood Eddy has been an itinerant 
evangelist, because even Then responsible for a mission station in 
India, he was cons/bfaAtly speaking all over -India. Repetition is the 
stock in trade of itinerants, and freshness of approach is difficult to 
attain day after day. When you know that you are going to speak only 
-es* to ten times in a comnunity, and will not return for months or even 
for years, the tendency to use stereotyped addresses is almost irresistible. 
There is reason to think that Sheiwood Eddy did not try very hard to 
avoid this practice. He worked out an address, picking out the Vest 
illustrations he could find, phrasing the content of his message in 
the most forceful way he could, and -then used it over and over. Two 
complaints have followed; that you would hear the same address on the 
same day in the same city if you Sxsssd : your way to two different audiences; 
and that if you heard him today it would the same address tlat you heard 
f year or three years ago. That there was a solid basis of truth for 
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A 


these complaints, 

Dr. Eddy* s friends readily admit, i 


/i,iL 

has long "been aware 

X M*- 


■ The fact should he pointed cut that) 

has - v 

of these criticisms, hut not let them swerve him because iBc^ass 

itfi judgment that && i^fcfc^addresses *®re more effective than 

the kind his critics desireA He has always been more concerned about 

WOT d.B 

the impact of his g£zjSES3&£ upon his audiences than he has worried about 

A 

the opinions of his detractors. But his very persistence has made yet 
more extreme the criticism heaped upon him. 

Many of Sherwood Eddy's friends have long been troubled over his 
tendency to dogmatize on insufficient evidence. It was said in jest but 
also in earnest Ty Alfred E. Marling at the banquet of honor ifcen. Dr. 
Eddy retired from the Association , "I wish that I could be as sure of 

one thing, as Sherwood 

A 


is sure of everythingV* He goes into Arkansas * 
hat r $ 

rViiv dramatic extierienoes, and lectures all over 



for three days, has highly dramatic experiences, and lectures all over 

the country on his observations and experiences. Jhis , o f oq w tjo, is 

itsalg-an^ ^so^tion, kasxs for te s Bddy really otudiod the^v oblca, 

fauinbaia ^ cw s j a fl -w IJtf r eading . He pays a brief visit to Jugoslavia, 

is favorably impressed by Tito, talks with a score of important 

individuals, returns to the United States and le^ loose a blast in 

Cgnfcuyy 

"the Christian against the Vatican. He visits a match factory in 

China, is horrified to learn of the number of cases of phossy jaw among 

children employed, and takes to the platform to arouse the public 

conscience against the evil} without mentioning the .fact that the 

particular factory he visited/” was doing the unusual thing of providing 

free nedical service for the families of all employees. 

Dr. Eddy is man of deep compassion, and m really suffers with the 

victims of exploitation and injustice. In his eagerness to get something 

done, his presentation of -tfie case takes the form of a series of vivid 

and dramatic pictures for the purpose of arousing his hearers to action. 

" 

Th u s- it has been -that his strength has been the cause of this weakness,? 

/V idctSoJ 

mwMfefttjiis data often one-sided and left a distorted 

^ sreu 

image in the minds of his listeners^ It is not surprising, therefore. 
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that his highly emotional onslaughts against particular evils 
sometimes mde in suoh a nay as to arouse bitter opposition to .hat he 

■was saying. v 

!n some respeots Sherrod Eddy t&Hke °* rrlSOn - Ih ' 

Ctbolitionist ms so sickened by the horrors of slavery, and he ms so determined 
to get it Sritobed, that he "thundered-and-lightninged" against the sins 
of the slaveomers with massive eonoentration. In sharpest contrast/ms 
the spirit of John Woolman Ih. Quaker, .ho ms even more sensitive to the 
sin of slaveholding, hut who .ith relentless gentle persuasion sought to 
oonvert the oener himself and thus bring slavery to an end. As a s 
reformer, hr. Eddy ~ more like Garrieon than M-g. And the further 
faot must be remembered, to the narrow Sherwood Edd^has been sn evangelist. 

In the presenoe of sin s£T£«.' to W seek. to do something abont thorn. 

Since by profession he has berm an itinerant,^ weapons have been the 
spoken aid the written word. And in order tomcat for the victims, he 
has made use of the dramatic, emotional, heart-saving. will-changing 
appeal. He has not had time nor inclination to present the data in a ™, 

dispassiona^'Tohoirly way. He has acted upon the conviction 

that heat is necewsary if icebergs of indifference end acquiesce*.> *fet<>.£ 

^ ^ E ^^;oetv^muoh*'oritioism4rom his friends for his quick 

shifts of interest and his reversals of position.^ - rece problems, 

t jccidic -’. aa tffaB , , sea oroblems,^aci- :Lsm * 

he has passed from personal evangelism, to 

Through all these excessive stages, he* eager to do something ^ 

for the victims of their own sinning and of social injustice. His feelings 

. . . . _ - -A -4 on and his emotional concerns have determined 

have always prompted him to action, ana ms « 

Ms emphasis in any given peri*. So he has earned the reputation of 
instability and superficiality, as has been mod* clear ^ the many letters 
I have been receiving sime I began working on this biography rfoYf 
4^~The problem of war and peace has been so important inhtar life V? 
that I am devoting a full chapter to it. 

Yes, Hr. Eddy is very human, with great strength and serious weakness. 

He has found the secret of happiness, possesses unusual physical vitality, 
retains a youthful mind, has an ever^ enlarging capacity for frowth, welcomes 


S'. 


vury^ *§ v ^ 
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SV tZ- c i sm and leams from experience, is blessed, vdth physical and moral 

^ £jJkU-> <j^> 

courage, is prompted to action by oompassion, is driven by a sense Ox 

A 

*&&&& mission, a^sx^xsx^^ax^^ a s^gtaaig^ggpcfei ^ agacg ^s CT^? with 

*vmtifr4 j nr power of relaxation and recovery, and is a good steward of money, 

/v 

time and energy 0 He has many of the faults of an itinerant evangelist, 

is given to' exaggeration in public address, is emotional and dramatic 

rather than logical and orderly in presentation, is g i v e n to excessive 

repetition, sometimes dogmatizes with insufficient evidence, and is unstable 

alike 

in attitude and emphasis. His strength and his weakness are nourished in 

A 

the soil of determination to do something about sin and injustice. 

In spite of his serious faults, T)r 0 Eddy has lived creatively and 

~h> 

redemptively. A friend expressed the opinion that he, like Theodore 
'' €«•*)'' 

Roosevelt, has an ordinary mind, highly aa&£e 3 ££$V^And more than that, 

a mind consecrated to the doing of the will of God and serving humankind. 

As a public speaker, he has reached the pinnacle of power to move the will 

of those who listen to him. Other teachers and preachers have more 

JfajZ&'-CiU'/ 

jacwigftdiay stimulated the intellect and increased clarity of thought, 

but Sherwood Eddy has long been unsurpassed in his ability to prompt 

decision and lead to action. In many lands, over a long period, speaking 
often in the facfe, of hostility, 

through interpreters, he has won converts to Christ and his way of life, 

A 

and has put the dynamic of action into countless lives. As a recruiter 
for the mission field, the minis^t^ry, teaching, social service, and all 
the creative Meid-s of human service, his record is almost unparalleled. 
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from their home* Maud turned then all over to me to keep or dispose 
of* They were put in our attie until house-cleaning time, when Mrs* 
Kaighn found that moths had gotten into the woolen stuff, so these 
with small odds and ends were shoveled into the fumaoe, to be quickly 
followed by a great BANS! that shook the house, knocked the furnace 
door nearly off and peppered me with bits of ooal and ashes* That 
night in bed Mrs* K aighn giggled and said, "that explosion was just 
like Sherwood, he is an explosive person," and T said, " sure is, he 
has a way ef getting under your skin," as I extraoted another bit of 
coal with my fingernail from my chesto 

Hugh So Stunts mades this comment. 

He Game to Evanston to help recruit Y* M. C. A. workers for sorvioe 
with the British feroes before Amerioa joined in the First World War* 

At that time 1 was a seminary student at Garrett, and a number, ef us 
volunteered• E. E 0 Voight, now Bishop Voight, and I offered eur 
services© I remember vividly the personal interview we had with 
Sherwood Eddy in whioh he declined our offer 0 °ur names were of 
German derivation, and he was sure that aueh a fact would make it 
inpossible for the British Y, M, c, A to use our services'. I 
remember he made a terrific speeoh that night at a mass meeting in 
Evanston. He oertainly was a fire-eater 0 

B 0 Tartt Bells speaks of 

the oooa 3 ion when he debated Howard K„ Beal ef the University of 
North Carolina on the platform of tiie Y. M, C 0 A. program at State 
College in Raleigh in February, 1940 o It was a fighting speech in 
whioh Sherwood gave three categories of pe rsons who opposed United 
States military forces being sent to Europe. I deh't remember 
specifioally the three categories, but you can be assured that any 
self-respeoting man would not want to be caught dead in any one of 
them. It was a fighting speeoh, after whioh he walked off the platform 
without a single friendly word to Howard Beal 0 

Fay© C 0 Campbell provides an appropriate transition from critical 

to appreciative evaluations of Sherood Eddy, 

f wood was V~great "pro ph e t and wrodorf ul— frirenffT I mean tb"t>s« 
of fckx those descriptive adjeotives. He lived at a time when; 
Student and oolifege world had to be e>oused. His criticfeean 
that he was not scholarly and that he was Always riding -*\new 
yi\Both of these thin^s^are true, ilT a sense,Wit neitner\is 
T"hnTvh_ He changed his mind and his position too often. ^On e ^ 
r-knew- what^e-wtrold-ire-eaying-nexto- - JB.ut Jthat- was all -right 
In a world without any moorings, in a deoaying order, he was 
trying to help others to find the meaning of Jesus* life 0 And he 
succeeded because he was always discovering something new himself. 

He was always growing and learning. The greatest thing he ever did 
for me was his telling of the story about the water which will quench 
thirst forever. I heard him tell that story many times. It was the 
secret of his life 0 The sooial prophet and the personal evangelist - 
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whichever aide of him on© saw - he nag the man who lived on the eternal 
water which kept him fresh and vigorous. I was helped by Sherwood and 

am today beoause of his unselfishness, teachableness, enthusiasm* courage* 
Bible-centered devotion. *t is food for thought. The three most in¬ 
fluential Christian leaders in my students days were laymen - Mott, Speer 
and Eddy. They were at home in the pulpits of all of our Allege and 
university ohapels. They led the churches. A 

Sherwood Eddy is a supremely happy man, possessing buoyancy and re¬ 
silience to an amazing degree. He has always been a joyous person, with 
the exception of a single period in India which 1 will tell you about later. 
Since college days he has had a message, a sense of mission, an exalted 
purpose. He has a passion for sharing all -this in public address and per¬ 
sonal conversation. He has derived much satisfaction from working on his 
many books, although he does not write easily. To an almost unequaled extent, 
he has escaped drudgery and monotony 0 Rarely has he been under the necessity 
of doing a joy whioh he dislikedo He has never been obliged to earn bread 
and butter for his family. Sufficient money was inherited from his father, 
eombined with his own ability to obtain gifts for his causes, so that lack 
of funds has seldom been a barrier, although he has never been a rich man. 
With command of his time in unsual degree, and with extradordinary inner 
resources, he has been able to spend his days creatively and joyously. 

And he has had exoeption good fortune in his homelife. His first 

a 

wife* Maud Arden* was a woman of deep spiritual power* unselfish to the last 
degree, and utterly devoted to Sherwood* merging her wishes, her energies 
and her hours with his in an amazing way. The story of their marriage has 
this amusing aspect, because at the time Sherwood was an ardent member of 
a Bacherlors* Anti-Matrimonial League in India, whose members gloried in 
single blessedness. Old friends like to tell of the oooasien when Sherwood 
first east his eyes upon her beautiful faoe 0 Hi* fall was immediate and 
flato She kept him dangling for a full month, that seemed eternity to him. 
Many years later David MoCon&ughy wrote* 









for 



Sherwood Eddy* s theological and 


3 beanN^regular dyrt month after 


%itupera 


.ye epithets/nave been hurled at 


he 


has 


been 


contro 


It is the conclusion of Reinhold Niebuhr* one of his wannest friends 
for thirty years, that "there was and is a highly unique combination of 
qualities and interests in the man which would mark him out in any culture 
or any age*" Senator Paul H, Douglas, who has known Dr, Eddy since his 
own undergraduate days at Bowdoin, exclaims: "What a tornado for good 
he has beent" Norman Thomas says, "All during the years I have tried 
to follow his many lines of activity, sometimes witfi wonder and awe, I 
should imagine that Eleanor Roosevelt Trould be his own rival in energy, 
in general, and specifically in ability to get around in all sorts of 
places and among all sorts of people," A humorous touch is given by 
Gale Seaman, "-^e has been present at so many turning points in history 
that his friends say, with twinkle-in-eye, ’they held the crisis till 


Sherwood got there, ftT C? 




'When Eddy reached the age of seventy, Harry Emerson Fosdick 

A 

wrote, "The calendar may be right about your birth day but you are in 

fact a masculine Cleopatra in this regard - that age cannot wither you, 

nor custom stale your infinite variety 0 " E. Stanley Jones paid this 

tribute, "I owe much to Sherwood Eddy* He came into ny life at a very 

formative period, when I was deciding my future work. This generation 

and many generations to come will owe much to him." Bernard and 

Elizabeth Clausen sent these lines. 

There is a Continental Divide 
Marked on the map of our lives* 

It is the point Tidiere Sherwood Eddy met us. 

And began to show us 
The wide world beyond 
Our little horizons. 

Beyond that Divide 

All i5he streams of our lives 

Took on new directions. 






















Chapter 2 


IgfcfeJttJBHRf&P MAN IS SHJBKTOOB-BDPT- , 

Y£ C r /ojJS - / yvtt'ir fl Mft-Y. 

This chapter might appropriately eoae at the end of the story 

of Sherwood Eddy* a careero It is put hers with the expectation that 

j-fc tfill inorease interest and heighten anticipation of the etail 

account of his doings. Then, too, the book should close with an 

ts 

exploration of his religious experience, for he first, last, and all 

A 

X ha tini9| ft maul of God® 

Two contrasting types of biography are often encountered. The 
first is all praise, and the second is all debunking. If the II of 
Dr. Eddy is to make its full impact upon the reader, he must be known 
as a real person, with great strength and muoh weakness, with many 
achievements and frequent failures. An effort is being made to avoid 
what sometimes is done, to enumerate a few faults and then attempt to 
explain them away. Ho, Sherwood Eddy deserves to be pictured as he 
is. Thus this endeavor to portray him faithfully, "warts md all." 

To tho degroo that this is aotually dono, the reader will be unable to 
osoapo the magnetic pull of his personality. For, make no mistake 
about it, he is one of tho really groat souls of this generation. 

Anyone who roads muoh biography realises that God often has to 
work with poor timber in building his kingdom on earth, frequently 
using lumber which was in tho drydciln too limited a time and has 
become warped and twisted, and sometimes an otherwise good plank 
whieh is marred by knotholes, and often the beards are too thin and 
too narrow and too *ort, and many times he face, the ravages wrought 
by termiteso It was St. Paul whe reminded the early church that not 
nw^y wise were called, and not many mighty. And he himself was known 
to utter a curse against those rfie differed with his own opinions. 
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It is a sobering and yet exhilarating experience to refleet 
unhurriedly upon the men ohosen bjr Jesus to be his oemp&niens and 
the transmitters of his message to oncoming generations* Hot one 
of then oould sign himself Fh* D c There mas not a oonseerated priest 
or an ordained minister among thsao You look there in Tain for a 
genius in -seienee, or a financier under ifcose touch everything tuns a 
to money, or a potentate with mighty power* The only officeholder 
in the lot had been a despised tax-eolleotor in the pay of the enemy 0 
The only military man included had been a Zealot in the army of 
rebellion,, All the twelve oame from the am-har-arets, the people 
of the land who failed to observe the ceremonial laws and wero 
therefore looked upon as accursed by the orthodox 0 They were fidler* 
man, artisans, peasants, oensumed with the business of keeping them* 
selves and their families alivOo Even after they had walked with 
Jesus, they quarreled about ehlef places in the kingdom) they went 
to sleep during the erisis when he needed them most; once they wanted 
to burn down a village) one of them denied with oaths that he even 
knew the master) one of than betrayed him witti a kias 0 Yet these 
are the men selected and trusted by Jesus with the responsibility of 
continuing his work. Off in a remote corner of the Reman Empire, 
these obscure followers of a Lord who had been eruoified as an enemy 
of the community began to turn the world upside down, and swerved 
history into new ohanneIs 0 

Listen to the conversations ef friends who havs known Dr* Eddy 
long and warmly and you will hear them speaking ef (l) his tendency 
to paint in blaoks and ifcites, with not enough use of shades in 
between) (2) his exaggeration in public address) (3) his laok of 
logis shallowness in presentation, and undue stimulus of 
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amotion; ( 4 ) his habit, oommon to itinerants, of endless rep4tit>Aon 
yetir after year, especially of favorite il lust rational ( 5 ) hi* 
readiness to dogmatise with insufficient evidence} (fi) the ease with 
whioh he blows hot and gees sold, turning swiftly fro* one burning 
passion to another; (7) his periods of war-miindedness and use of 
atreoity stories* (8) his reversals of position on war and pease; 

( 9 ) his extreme 0one nitration on his own projects and often the 
ignoring of the concerns of those around hint (10) «nd even individuals 
who are sympathetic with hiepsyohic re search sometimes speak of his 
exssssivs credulity. 

Many letters have earns from old friends whioh are both appreciative 
and oritioalo Galen Fisher speaks of his "aaiablo weaknesses,,* 

Clarenoo E. Lemon says, «I have often thought of Theodore Roosevelt's 
eh&raetisation of himaelf as fitting quite well the mind of Sherwood 
Sddy, 'an average mind highly energised o'" Few men evaluate Eddy's 
work in higher toms than Eugene E. Barnett, but he also says. 


To the critical observer Sherwood was never the profound oroon^ 

vinoing Interpreter of Christianity which even moderately rigid 

__ requirements would demand. Moreover, some found dis- 

consorting his all-out emphasis on a new faoet of the Gospel each 
time he cameo On one visit he oalled upon his hearers in the name 
of patriotism to become Christiana, Another time he concentrated 
his fire on the evils of industrialism and proclaimed a gocpel of 
sool&l justiceo Another time he was pointing the way to liberation 
from the special evils of an ill-adjusted sex life. 

Even in his early days in India, he was known for his quick shifts 


of position. Louis Hisb writes. 

Occasionally Sherwood’s devotion outran his good judgment. Appear¬ 
ing on one Occasion at our h mm with bloodshot 

**rmr\PLMnmm I asked him if he broke them* Ho# hut he believed the 
xLI^eant'him to see without artificial aid* How could heseet 
£u, he confined his reading to one verse per diem from the Bible 
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•ad meditated on that. Of oeurse, ho soon discovered the difference 
between faith and pro sumption* but unfortunately he had thrown away hie 
glass Mo During hie honeymoon at Rodaikanal, the newly mda met a 
pereuading Plymouth Brethren, who somehow induced Sherwood and hie 
bride, of good Chureh of England upbringing, to bo Immersedl Sherwood 
then had printed "for private circulation” a broehure explaining hie 
” re—b&pti em=” 

This word from Frank B 0 Lons rofleots the feeling of many friendg 0 


It is prooeded and followod by mna words of appreciation. 

In anr humble opinion he would have been a' greater leader In his day had 
he stuck to his first love - evangelism. But being an individual of 
insatiable curiosity he found himself getting tied up with "ease after 
"cause”, pushing each one with the enthusiasm and fire of a sealot, at 
least for a time, and then hopping to something else - whether it was 
poaoo, sftc, rural reoonstruction, sooialism, or communication with the 
dead. Sherwood throw himself into the fray, organized committees and 
worked like a trooper to oonvert others to his viewpoint. ^ut ho 
didn't stay put 0 

Horo is a friendly and frank comment from k 0 H. Liehty, 

Your request is one of those so-oalled quest ions* I would mueh 

rather not reply at all. B ut, that would not be fair to you. He 
impressed me as being a persons* of unusual ability as a public 8 P®* k ® r * 
had a pleasing personality! was very earnest* and was a very unselfish 
man, of broad vision. Unfortunate3y, - In some respects, - ha was a 
eontemporary of Dr. John R. Mott, Fletcher Brockman, Bishop F. 
McDowell, Robert E. Speer and some other persons of soraawhat similar 
qualities. To me, Sherwood Eddy seemed the least stable and the most 
vacillating man in the group. He was dramatic and could Anost sat oh 
the late "Billy” Way. Part of this may have been the outgrowth 
of an inferiority oomplex resulting from his close assooiatiett wit 
Dr. John R. Mott and some of the other men mentioned above. Sherwood 
Bddy merits high commendation for his ideals and his courage. I 
confidently believe that he tried hard to do what he thought wac best. 

Carroll M. Moon says that if ho has any weakness 

it is in the area of his relation to individual* vho case for personal 
?h.r. w\Tan thrt h. «. 

with great world issues that there ms not time for the little 

problems of the individual© 

In a letter *iioh reveals a high estimate of Mr. Eddy, Ernest M. 


Best inoludes these lines. 

If he sometimes attacked windmill, when other™ r6 ^ okin «» 
It detract, nothing from his seal for battle f°r j h e Cause. -t 
graduated at Springfield in 1911. Starry-eyed with the vision of the 
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Kingdom on earth aet up by Rauaohenbu ich and the new method* of 
religieue education by George Coe and Company, Sherwood, was invited* 
cams with degmatio assertions about the old personal religion of 
conversion and salvation* I was shocked at finding a top man in tho 
Y, M e C. A* so belated and I was mad enough to kick him e I met him 
next in England where I was with the Canadian Y* C„ A 0 We didn't 
like his dogmatic assertions and thought his brother Brewer much 
bettoro But I was infuriated with his lament over the Gorman civilian 
casualties by bombing after two years of U 0 S* silnoe on German bomb** 
ing of Eng land o Later I was enraged by his pacifism - pious mentality » 
when the freedom ef the world was at stake 0 

After paying warm tribute* Henry Smith Leiper says also* 

While in China* Sherwood eame<> I took him about the oity ef Tientsin 
in my oar and made a number ef contact a for him as he studied- in— 
dustrial and othar oendltions among the Chinese workers* It is 
typleal of idock him that he was oonearned about them* and also 
typical that ho hit tho high spots and missed seme ef the qualifying 
factors, so that his reports wars rather distressing to some of us 
who shared in tho investigations on which they were based* To 
Illustrate* one factory making matches showed a tremendous amount 
of phoassy jaw boeauso of the use of raw phosphorus* The doctor in 
charge of the medieal service was asked by Sherwood how many patients 
he had a day 0 The number was given 0 Afterwards I personally asked* 
w H«w many of these are persons who work in tho factoryt” Ho said* 

"Only a small proportion boeauso all iheir families got medical ser¬ 
vice free." Sherwood didn't got that point even thougt I reiterated 
it to him* and therefore in his report he made it appear that tho 
number ef persons affeoted by the phosophorus was enormous* Actually* 
by Chinese standards it was rather remarkable that all the members of 
the family get free treatment* although that isn't to suggest that 
Sherwood wasn't right in thinking that the use of free phosphorus 
is a very terrible social evil* 

Henry Sloane Coffin bears this witness* 

I havs oftan heard him at Northfie Id „ Sometimes with great profit* 
at ether timee questioning his positions* but always admiring the 
fervor and intensity with which he spoke* When he was stirring 
enthusiasm for World War I, I queried his atrocity stories; when he 
became a pacifist, I was euqally questioning* But one could not 
be angry with him* his patent dlsoerity disarmed criticism* One 
wishes that ho might had added more balance to his ffervor; but 
perhaps that would have made him loss effective* 

Raymond P 0 Kaighn sends this illuminating and amusing aecount. 

One time during the First World War when Sherwood oame back to 
Forest Hills from his visits to eamps in Franoe and the front 
trenohes* he brought with him a lot of battlefield souvenirs - helmets* 
fatigue eaps* guns* pistols, shells* cartridge eaees, soolft eto. Ha 
used them in his talks on the horrors of war and when they were moving 
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It was in our home that you met Maud Ardenj and in the Y e M 0 C, A* , 
eorosB the street, dear old Bishop Bell married you, with ay two little 
daughters as the "flower girls," Later we shared that old Moslem's 
bungalow, where we had a memorable pajama meeting the night Madras 
shook with earthquake, and the dogs & other beasties made night hideous. 

Their only son Arden died at the age of fourteen, while away at the 

Hill Sohool, His funeral was an experience long to be remembered. There 

was no sign of mourning, the windows were wide open and the sun streamed 

in. The service was a triumphal refrain from beginning to end. This 

portion of a letter which Sherwood sent to friends reveals their spirit. 

He was a normal, healthy, happy boy, fond of sport, a good golfer and 
tennis player and halfback on his little football team<> There was 
no death and no parting, just a sudden and peaceful entering into 
lifw abundonto He is now with us more than ever. During a previous 
illness, when his mother asked him, "Would you be afraid to di, Arden? 
he said* "Ho mother, why should I be?" His whole life was joyous and 
peaceful, unbroken by a single sorrow, and for us sorrow is swallowed 
up in joy 0 I did not know God* s grace could be so sufficient and 
satisfying. Our home has never been bio re happy thaA it is today, nor 
our family circle so unbroken and unitedo Earth is not poorer, but 
heaven is richer and life is fuller,, I am only filled with thanks¬ 
giving for the rioh gift of this little life 0 God never takes back 
a gift he gives. He has only taken him to Himself till we meet in the 
larger life of perfect love. 

Later, friends expressed the wish that Maud had broken down and oried 
herself into exhaustion,. For she never got over Arden's going. She 
brooded and developed an uncontrollable eagerness to join him in the 
other world,, For years she lived with a sense of expectancy that the end 
was near 0 She passed into the Great Beyond on August 29, 1§45 0 

Their only daughter Margaret was married to George Kerry Smith, 

Soon after the birth of their son Arden, a blood clot carried Margaret 
away, thus leaving Maud and Sherwood childless, but with a precious 
grandson. 

Sherwood Eddy and Louise Gates were married on A^ril 27, 1946* Miss 
Gates served the Young Women's Christian Association in Toledo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Montreal, and for several years was General Secretary of the 
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National Y„ W. C 0 A. ©f Canada® She was granted an honorary IL. D c by her 
alaa mater® She is a woman of great ability and charm and strength of 
eharacter, and is ideally suited to Sherwood® They make their homo in 
Jacksonville, Illinois, where Louise grew up and where her father was President 
of MaoMurray College® Since their marriage they have been inseparable, driving 
aoross the country in their ear, both of them speaking, and making foreign 
tours together. No man really deserves the love of two suoh women® Thus 
temperament, oircumstances and good fortune have combined to afford Dr. Eddy 
maximum opportunity for happiness® And he has the most of all of them® 

One of the impressive qualities of Sherwood Eddy is his physical 
vitality and oonsequent oapaoity for sustained activity® H® has long been 
known as a horse for work® I have just spent eight days with him and continue 
to be astounded at his staying power, and he now beyond eighty-two® By 
nature he is gifted with a sturdy body, and by tmuperament he gets most out 

lit /erff/f 

of it 0 Freedom from anxiety, intense in what he is doing, a driving sense 

A 

of mission oonibine to bring zestful application® 

The result has been an ability te speak frequently and at length, and 

to turn out books at a rate which his friends sometimes bewail as ad 

nausoumj, "Oh no, not another one’." has been the involuntary exclamation® 

Indeed, this brings to mind a good story, as told by Ben Barber, 

When Eddy visited Calcutta just before going bein' on furlough, he 
said to our thirteen secretaries in conference, "I want to get two 
good men to take over ny work while I am in America®" They all got 
a good laugh at him because he really did two men s work. 

His boundless energy, and until recently his black hair, have long 

oaused observers to express astonishment when told his age 0 Until seventy 

he had much the appearance of a man only fifty. Even more impressive 

has been the youthful quality of his mind. Never hostile to innovation, 

yielding ever to unsatisfied curiosity, constantly moving about in strange 
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places, hi* enthusiasm for new idea* has been a continuing source of 
amazement to hi* friends, to say nothing of their consternation. 

Kenneth Soott Latourette has this to say. 

You always sewned to have tapped the springs of perpetual youth. 

In spite of the calendar, I an sure that you are still young, for 
you/ have found the Sourae and helped many another to do so. 

Harrison E, Elliott wrote. 

The way you have continued during the years to tackle new problems 
and to exert aggressive and significant leadership makes many of us 
realize that there is no inevitable necessity of growing old. ’You 
are for us the symbol of eternal youth* 

Charles “ft. Gilkey testified. 

Among the many things I personally am grateful to you for is the 
perennial youthfulness of your spirit and the adventuresemenses of 
your mind - moving out constantly across new frontiers, ami 
ohallenging us all to keep moving also. 

tfhen Dr. Eddy reach seventy, P. F, Jerome reminded him of these 

lines by John Burroughts written at that age, 

Whatl Growing old? not me. 

For me, this is g/ boon. 

To hear the thruah at even. 

And know the hour. 

But feel like it is noenl 

Constanoo Kumbough saw him when he was seve n t y —a lx, 

I was amazed at his vigor* I had thought that hy that time he 
would need to be In a wheel chair. Instead h#"just as vigorous 
as ever. ~ 

I was not surprised whan he said to os during a recent trip, "How 
that Adventure (his autobiography) is praotioally oompletsd, what am 
I to do?” I took his question seriously, although I should have known 
better, and replied, "Let me think about it, end I will make a suggestion.” 
But that was unnecessary, kb I soon found out. Louise Eddy said to me, 

"You know, we are planning a Mediterranean tour next winter. Sherwood 
wants to bone up on the Renaissance." And most innocently he pulled 
dom from the shelf a huge biography of Leonardo da Vinci and began to 
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give me a book review as if I had never heard the man* s name before' It 
would not surprise me in the'least to run aorose an advertisement soon of 
a new book by Dr. Eddy on the glories of Florence and Rome* 

In spite of the faot that Mr* Eddy has had money (never enough to make 
him a rich man) , he has always lived with simplicity and has spent moderately 
upon himself and his family. In the early days his mother agreed never to 
increase their family capital, if they boys would agree not to reduoe it. 
Sherwood* s sense of stewardship was always lively, and he stinted himself 
in order to have more to share* When David McConaughy went to India as 
the pioneer secretary of the Young Men's Christian Association there, his 
financial support was assumed jointly by Eddy, luce and Pitkin, as Sherwood 
was reminded half a century lator by David ^oConaughy* Louis Hiob bears 
this testimony, 

I understand he aooepted no salary from the International Committee. 

He was most generous with the funds at his disposal. H© handed me a 
roll of Rs. 100, saying "Use this for the Lord's work*” He denied 
himself that he might have more money for the Kingdom, traveled 3rd 
olass, dressed very plainly. Mrs. Hieb on one oooaslon chided Sherwood’s 
servant "boy" for allowing his master to wear a white suit too long, 
and said, "he needs a patch in the seat of his trousers too 1 .” 

When traveling in India he sometimes failed to take along an extra 
suit of clothes. Once his white seersucker got drenched in a storm just 
before he was due to speak. He oalmly changed to a multicolored pair of pajamas 
jnoBKS and entered the pulpit without a smile. 

Bishop Asariah told of the oooasion when his mission was in urgent 
need of a thousand dollars to pay off a pressing debt. He said to his wife, 

"We will pray about this tonight, and tomorrow 1 will write to Sherwood 
asking if he can secure the money for ua." In the morning before he could 
write e&me a check from Sherwood Eddy fer $1,000, postmarked just a month 
before in the United States. 

L* E. MoLachlln expressed this appreciation. 
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I will never forget the thrill that came to ue on the day in 
Poo Chow that Munson and myaelf received your oable saying that 
you would make a personal contribution of |B,000 to help ua buy 
property within the walled oily to be used as a student centre. 

This gift of yours was the lever that helped us lift the faith 
of our Chinese friends so that we were able to provide #50,000 
to make that etude bit oentre possible, 

Larry Hosie passes along this word, 

Sherwood quite frequently called mo at the Judson M emorial Church 
and said, "I am starting on a long trip, I have been helping so- 
and-so, trying to establish himself in business or seme oth«* 
activity. May I send you f 100, or some other amount, to administer 
for him untl he finds himself," I must confess it put me in a 
dilemma, but I wanted to cooperate with Sherwood, but could hardly 
approve of his haphazard oh&rities, all of whioh, of course, revealed the 
bigness of his hearto 

I am myself one of the most blessed beneficiaries of his sharing 0 

After I had oompletod ny two and a half years as his private secretary, 

he continued to help financially with my work, When counted up later, 
over a period of fifteen years 

I found that ho had generously supported what I ms doing to the amount 
of more than tfttofSCtos. §70,000 0 

An illustration of his reluctance to spend muoh upon his own 

enjoyment is provided by Oscar Starrett, 

We went to one of Shakespeare's plays, ®ur income was small and 
wo olimbed up to seats in the second balcony 0 There wo found Sherwood 
and Mrs, Eddy and their daughter, and had the privilege of sitting 
with them. The reason for his being there was not as obvious as mine. 

Incidents revealing his generosity could be multiplied by the 
hundredo Only the Divine Record shows the extents of his generosities. 

All over the earth are to bo found people with whom he shared* 

For years Mr 0 Eddy sought counsel from his friends about the use 

of his money, Scott Hearing onoe said to him. 

Rent a boat, got a saok, put all your stocks and bonds in the saok, 
tie seme rocks around the saok, row out into the Atlantic, drop 
the whole mess over the side, then row baok c 

Allan Hunter add^s, "Sherwood listened soberly," For a period he was 

was obsessed with desire to limit himself to an amount equal to the 
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average inoom® of the workers of the country. He never found a mathematical 
answer to his problem, but he has continued to live simply and to give 
generously* 

Only the other day Louise Eddy said to me, "For the first time in 
his life, Sherwood is beginning to be willing to spend a little money just 
for his own enjoyment." has bought a Sears, Roebuck phonograph with 
automatic record ohanger, started to stock up with long-playing records, 
and it may not be long now until he publishes a pamphlet & or at least sends 
out a report letter - on Records * Enjoyi 

Of incalculable help to Dr* Eddy has been his ability te accept 
oritioism, and even his avid search for it, "You know, I have a hide like 
a rhlnooeros, se lay on MacDuff," he would say, I have seen this quality 
demonstrated on a hundred occasions He is twenty years older than I am, 
and I mi not quite twenty-six when 1 became his secretary, but he never 
let this difference in age be a barrier te free exchange of ideas, °ur 
most serious divergence of judgment came over the question of war and peace. 
Parts of 1916 and 1917 were spent in the Btttish Isles and France, Ha was 
possessed by a strong oonviotion of the righteousness of the war effort on 
the part of the Allies, and when he detected traces of Christian paoifism 
in ny conversation, he became alarmed for my future. Many and vigorous 
were the arguments we had on the subjeet* It happened that I felt obliged 
to clarify and systematize my ideas by writing them down (years later 
the revised manuscript was published as The Sword or the Cress ), and at 
the same time Mr 0 Eddy was dictating to me the manuscript of his book. 

The Right To Fight . Later we collaborated in bringing out the volume 
Th e Abolition of War* Then came the period when our convictions again 
clashed and we had countless discussions of the issue 0 Within a month, 
the neighbors in Jacksonville must have been disturbed by the vigor of our 
exohange as we walked round and round the bleok 0 All this has not offended 
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Whoao beset him round. 

With dismal stories. 

Do but themselves confound •• 

His strength the more iso 
Ho lieu oan him fright. 

Ho*11 with a giant fight 
But he will have the right 
To be a Pilgrime 

Much mere of Sherwood* Eddy* ■ oharaeter will be revealed as we turn 
to a detailed consideration of the different stages of his work, especially 
in the oonoluding chapter when we concentrate on his religious faith and 


experience. 
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message* a sense of mission* an exalted purpose. He has a passion for 
sharing all this in public address and personal conversation, Much 
satisfaction has been detrived from working on his many books* although 
he does not write easily* To an almost unequaled extent* he has escaped 
drudgery and monotony* Rarely has he been \mder the necessity of doing 
a job which he- disliked. He has never been obliged to earn bread and 
butter for his family, and has never been hounded by debt-collectors, or 
filled with anxiety over his inability to provide for his loved ones* 
Sufficient money was inherited from his father, confoined with his own 
ability to obtain gifts for his causes, so that lack of funds has seldom 
been a barrier, although he has never been a rich man. With command of 
his time in unusual degree, and with extraordinary inner resources, he 
has been able to spend his days creatively and joyously* 

Anri he has had exceptional good fortune in his homelife. His first 
wife, Maud Arden, was a woman of deep spiritual power, unselfish to the 
last degree; utterly devoted to him, merging her wishes, her energies 
and her hours with his in an amazing way. She was the daughter of an 
English missionary of independent means in India, and always had a margin 
to share with others* Sherwood Eddy speaks of her as the most beautiful 
character he has known on "this earth* Only God knows the degree to which 
she enriched and blessed the life of her husband* 

Their only son Arden died at the age of fourteen, nhile away at the 
Hill School* I can never forget "the funeral. There was no sign of mourn¬ 
ing, the windows were wide open and the sun streamed in# The service was 
a triumphal refrain from beginning to end* Later, friends expressed 
the wish that Maud Eddy had broken down and cried herself into ex¬ 
haustion. For she never got over Arden's going. She brooded and developed 
an uncontrollable eagerness to join him in the other world, and for years 
lived with a sense of expeotanoy that the end was near* After months 
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of intense physioal pain, she died on August 29, 1945* 

Their only daughter Margaret was married to George Kerry Smith 0 
Soon after the birth of their son Arden, a blood clot carried Margaret 
away, thus leaving Maud and Sherwood childless, but with a precious 
grandson. 

Dr* Eddy, and Miss Louise Gates were married an April 27, 1946* 

She had served the Young Womans Christian Association in Toledo, Rio de 
Janeiro, Montreal and for seven years was General Secretary of the 
National Y. If. C* A, of Candda. She is a woman of great ability and 
charm and strength of character, and is ideally suited to Sherwood* They 
make their home in Jacksonville, Illinois, where Louise grew up and 
where her father was President of MaoMurray College* Since their marriage 
they have been inseparable, driving across the country in their ear, both 
of them speaking, and making foreign tours together. Thus temperament, 
circumstance and good fortune have combined to afford Mr. Eddy maximum 
opportunity for happiness* And he has made the most of all of them* 

One of the most impressive qualities of Sherwood Eddy is his 
physioal vitality, boundless energy, and capacity for sustained activity. 
Recently I spent seven days with him, and ccutinued to be astounded at 
his power of endurance, in spite of his eighty-two years* The preceding 
summer he went -the rounds of Europe with the American Seminar, and made 
it difficult for even the younger members of the party to keep up with 
him* Years ago in India he came into a conference and said to his 
colleague, "I want you to get two good men to do my work -while I am in 
America." And in literal fact he has done two men* s work through all 
the years* Fifteen years ago in a college assembly -vhen he casually 
referred to his age as sixty-seven, an audible gasp swept through the 
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student body, so youthful was his appearance and so dynamic his manner 
of speech* Freedom from anxiety, intense interest in i/hat he is doing, 
a driving sense of mission oombine? to bring zestful application* 

Even more impressive has been the youthful quality of his mind. 
Never hostile to innovation, yielding ever to unsatisfied curiosity, 
constantly moving about in strange places, his enthusiasm for new 
ideas has been a continuing souroe of astonishment to his friends. 

His range of interests is wide and ever-enlarging. Wherever he has 
gon®, he has found time to visit historic sites and places of signif¬ 
icance. His friendly guides have been bombarded with a steady stream 
of questions. He wanted to see everything and to know everything. 

On one oocasion Mr c Eddy became fascinated by the exploits of a snake 
charmer in Egypt. On his way from a morning meeting, he fell in with 
Mousa, and stayed for a demonstration. Two venomous snakes were soon 
pulled out of the brush, one ms wrapped around his neck, one was held 
in his mouth, as his hand plunged in for a third reptile. In the midst 
of a crowded schedule of evangelistic meetings in the anoieirfi city of 
Luxor, he simply had to find out all that he could about the power of 
this Tnnn over snakes* And he thought mt it of sufficient importance 
to describe in detail in a letter sent home. Dr# Eddy always has been 
like this. For sixty years he has been driven by eager desire to see 
and to know. 

Luring the many years ihat I traveled with Dr. Eddy in many lands, 
I never ceased to marvel at his zestful appetite for information. So 
I was not surprised when he saM to me during a recent visit in his 
home, "Now that my autobiography is practically completed, what am I 
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to do?" I took his question seriously, although I should have known 
better, and replied, "Let me think about it, and I will make a suggestion." 
But that was unnecessary, as I soon found out* Louise Eddy said to 
me, "You know, we are planning a Mediterranean tour next winter* Sherwood 
wants to bone up on the Renaissanoel" And.most innocently he pulled down 

from the J&1£ a huge biography of Leonardo da Vinci and began to give 

A 

me a book review as if I had never heard the man's name beforel It 
would not surprise me in the least to run across an advertisement soon 
of a new book by Dr. Eddy on the glories of Florence and Rome'* 

His enthusiasm for facts and the youthful quality of his mind have 
enabled Sherwood Eddy to keep on developing intellectually and spirit-* 
ually year after year. Indeed, his ever-enlarging capacity for growth 
is one of the extraordinary things ab«it him. This will be emphasized 
as we examine more in detail his reeord as evangelist, social evan¬ 
gelist, and interpreter of revolutionary movements. His zeal has never 
flagged. 

Of immesuarabl® help te Dr* Eddy has been his ability to aooept 
oritioism, and even his avid search for it. "You knew, I have a hide 
like a rhinoceros, so lay on MaoDuff," he would say. I have seen this 
quality demonstrated on a hundred occasions. He is twenty years elder 
than I am, and I was not quite twenty-six ifcen I became his secretary, 
but he never let this difference in age and status be a barrier to free 
exchange of idoas. Our most serious divergence of judgment came over 
the question of war and peace* Some months of 1918 and 1917 were 
spent in the British Isles and Franoe among soldiers. He was possessed 
by a strong oonviotien of -Hie righteousness of the war effort on the 
part of the Allies, and nhen he detected traces of Christian pacifism 
in ny conversation, he became alrmed for my future* Many and vigorous 
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were the arguments we had on the subject* It happened that I felt 
obliged to clarify and systematize iqy ideas by writing them down (years 
later the revised manuwoript was published as The Sword or the Cr oss) * 
and at the uame time Mr* Eddy was disot&ting to me the manuscript of 
his book The Right To Fight . Later we collaborated in bringing out the 
volume The Abolition of War . Then come the period when our oonviotions 
again clashed and we had countless discussions of the issue* Within the 
past month the neighbors in Jacksonville must have been disturbed by the 
vigor of our exchange as we walked round and round the block. All this 
has not offended Sherwood Eddy, it is rathor what ho ejects from a 
friend* He has sometimes been rough on me as he oritioised a seotion 
of manuscript a and always ha has wanted me to be frank with him* 

When I wrote to him about attempting this biography, he insisted 
that emphasis be plaeed upon his weak points. His feelings had been 
aroused by a biography which is all pi^be, and he made it elear that 
he did net want anybody to write tiiat kind of book about him„ Before 
me is an exchange of letters with D 0 Willard Lyon about a manuscript; 

"it is going through a sieve of excellent eritios* Please let me 
have your frank and Talentless eritioism of this*" In one of his 
letters Eddy wrote that he was probably devoting too much space to 
Fletcher Brockman. To which Iyon replied that he thought ths explan¬ 
ation unnecessary, sinoe Sherwood had given twice as much space to 
himself. And the reply Came, n I read aloud, laughing, to Gene Barnett 
your closing sentence about my nob having to apologize for writing so 
much about Brockman when I had written so much more about ay self. 

Thank God for a sense of humor." 

It has been more than a sense of humor which enabled him to take 
eritioism without ihe slightest trace of rancor. In him real humility 
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is blooded with the stalwart oonviotion that his work is of the utmost 
importance. He really is aware of his faults sad weaknesses and failures* 
He 3eeks criticism for the purpose of improvement, In -this feeling of 
humility and awareness of the significance of his experience, he bears 
dose resemblance to the Apostle Paul* 

His realisation of the importance of hi's work grows out of his 
religious experience, God is very near and accessible te Sherwood Eddy* 
This has been true since his early days in the Student Volunteer Move¬ 
ment* Then he fervently pleaded with men to find the will of God and do 
it, even if it meant leaving home and going to the far earners of the 
earth* 'When he went te India -the magnitude of the suf faring and the 
obvious inadequacy of his own resourees drove him te constant prayer. 

In his evangelistic work he had te pray, and, more than that, he was 
under obligation te teach young converts and students for the ministry 
how to pray. Before and during his interviews for funds with which to 
carry on great enterprises, he prayed earnestly. In the war zone he 
prayed for the soldiers as they faoed terrible temptations. Before taking 
up a new venture he prayed about it* Many were the individuals for whom 
he made intercession through tho years* In thought and in action, ho 
lived prayerfully. Out of all this came the deepening conviction that 
he must follow in the footsteps of the Master and be about his Father’s 
business* 

Nothing about Dr* Eddy is so important as -tills driving sense ef 
mission, this impelling purpose, this awareness of partnership with the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, His energy has been devoted 
to the winning of men to Christ and to his my of reverent obedience 
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to God* s Kill and. the rendering of brotherly servioe to the bodies and 
minds and spirits of human beings, created in the divine image. Ne con¬ 
viction has been more certain than that the meaning of life is found in 
walking with God and working with him. 

So Sherwood Eddy has taken life seriously* Time is preoious oppor¬ 
tunity and mat not be frittered away. Every hour must be put to good 
use* Diligence is a high form of godliness* Louise Eddy tells of the 
night when she and Anne Guthrie failed to find him at the place they 
had agreed to meet* So Anne said, ”T will walk down toward the subway 
station.” Soon she returned and said, n A block away I saw a man leaning 
against a lightpost, reading a book. I know it is Sherwood.” And so 
it was, waiting at the wong comer* For sixty years he has been read¬ 
ing while leaning against lightpests, in barber shops, while waiting for 
customs officials, on trains, before appointments, always reading. 

Yet Mr. Eddy can relax quickly and completely* He has long been 
a good sleeper with more than faint audibility, and has been known to 
take a nap in almost every conceivable situation* Long age he was quite 
a hunttman, shooting prairie chicken in/ the old Indian Territory, then 
tigers and elephants in India, ducks and geese on Lotus Lake near 
Banking in China. Young John Mott remembers boxing with him in the 
Bishop’s compound in Madras. Mien fifty-eight he again hunted tigers 
in an Indian jungle* One night during the First World War when he had 
finished his meeting with soldiers in a camp in Wales, he suggested 
that we walk the three miles back to the village* Becoming absorbed 
in his hunting stories, we took the wrong turn and found ourselves 
additional miles from our beds* 

Sherry Day tells of an ooe&n voyage with Eddy and Mott in 1912. 

On the beat cross the Atlantic was a group of Amerioan girls bound for 








a year of study in Paris. In the evening after a hard day*s work every¬ 
body entered into the games* "I can still see the intense, driving, 
purposeful Sherwood of the day time, turn suddenly into a lughing, re¬ 
laxed, joyous bey nho was able to play 'Poor Pussy* with as much fun and 
abandon as the youngest of us* He was able to shift gears and to drive 
naturally and easily in either 'high* or 'low* more quiokly than anyone 
I've ever known* 

For utter relaxation though, give him a good game of bridge* .Already 

the tall tales of his bridge playing are becoming aporyphal* He plays 

A 

bridge the way he does everything else, with cost and eagerness* Listen 
to this word by Gordon Gilkey, "I want to speak of one of Sherwood* s very 
human and wholly delightful traits - his intense enjoyment of bridge* 

To see Sherwood piok up his cards, stare at them, run his tongue all the 
way round his lips, exol&im, 'this looks slammishf and then pull up his 
ehair and start slapping his cards down on the tables - this was an ex¬ 
perience o" 

Dr* Daniel J. Fleming tolls of tho trip otiross the Paoifie in 
company with Mott and Eddy idiom in tho former's eabln, with a sot of 
the Encyclopedia Britannloa in an open box in the narrow space between 
berths, thsy took turns in reading aloud an exoiting doteotive story 
until two o' olook in the morning* Mott was to take the ship's service 
in the morning, and his wife ehided him, saying that she eould hardly 
ask Odd's blessing after such a night. 

Thus Dr* Eddy has worked with intensity and relaxed with seal. 

One reason for this was brought out when Louise Eddy said, "Sherwood 
never lives in the past." He dees not exult over his triumphs nor 
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'brood over his failures. Hhat ho is doing at the moment is so entriguing 
that ho throws himself into it with complete abandon* His power of con¬ 
centration is something to behold* Nearby a roomful of his id fa’s guests 
may be eariying on cheerful and vigorous conversation, but he donsn’t 
notioo it, he simply can’t bo bothered by it all. Attention to idiat he 
is doing brings an amazing degree of oblivion to all else 0 

And he has an almost incredible power of adjustment. He can eat 
almost everything, he can sleep anywhere, and be at ease in any group. 

His appetite is so good and relish of food is so keen that it makes little 
difference what is put before him. Few men have eaten as many kinds of 
food in &6 varying situations. There is a stoxy going the rounds that on 
one ocoasien in India, iftien on tour of the villages with a fellow mission¬ 
ary, Mr, Eddy found that his rioe was full of ants* Looking to see what 
his companion was doing, he discovered that the ants were proving to be 
no bother to him, so he said, "Mr, Hazen, don’t you mind ants in your 
riee? w And the reply came, ”0h, if JT~see half a dozen standing on top 
of the riee staring at me, I pick them out, but otherwise I don’t mind,” 

So it has been with Sherwood Eddy, He eats with chopsticks, with his 
fingers, in the good old American way, with fork in his left hand, wiifc 
a spoon, or any other going fashion of satisfying hunger 0 

At a Chinese feast he eats for two hours, speaks for an hour, turns 
and finishes his meal 0 And one week he had three feasts on successive 
nights, just before sailing, and lived to tell the tale. He has been 
all things to all men, an Indian to the Indians, a Turk to the Turks, 
a student to students; equally at home with the Emperor of Japan and 
Rotarians at luncheon, with Mahatma Gandhi and a roomful of sorority 
girls, in a prayer meeting and at a tennis match* Think of the places 
he has slept, in heat and cold, in silence and uproar, on soft bods 
and hard beds, with and without the presence of insects and very in- 
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qulsitive bedbugs. And don*t forget the modes of transportation he has 

used* bullock carts, steamers, carriages, motorcycles, air liners, sleighs, 

narrow gauge railways, river boats, tramways, automobiles, Pullmans, trucks, 

bamboo chairs, rickshas, and for a time a perambulator. 

Sherwood Eddy* s life has been marked by frugality and simplicity. He 

and his family have lived oomfortably, but never with extraganoe and osten- 
Mr. and Mrs. 

tation. Oscar Starret tell^ of the time when in the topmost gallery of 
^ they 

the Metropolltoan Opera House Joe found Sherwood KkA, wife and daughter, 

A ' 

with the oomment, "The reason^ for our being there was more obvious." 

Urfy Eddy has preferred simplicity in order that he might have more to 
share with others, and the beneficiaries of his generosity are to he 
found all over the earth. His keen sense of stewardship will be dis¬ 
cussed at greater length when I come to oonsider him as a money-raiser. 

Only the other day Louise Eddy said to me, "For the first tine in hie 
life Sherwood is beginning to be willing to spend a little money just 
for his cm enjoyment." He bought a Sears, Roebuck phonograph with auto¬ 
matic record ehanger, started to stock up with long-playing records, and 
it may not be long now until he publishes a pamphlet - or at least sends 

out a report letter on Records I Enjoy1 

A 

The quality of courage must be stressed if we are to understand 
Mr. Eddy. His decisions have rarely been made timidly and anxiously. 
Impetuous by nature, with abounding self-confidence, with something 
approaching a sense of fatalism about his oum. safety, he has ever been 
ready te rush in. With a Polish pilot in a second-rate plane, he 
flew over the Russian battlefront. In the trenohes at the front, he 

advanced much farther than his permit allowed. Chaplain A. G. Fraser 

his 

gives this account, "Sherwood wanted to be under fire. He get ehanee 

A. 
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and as we were nearing the very active front a great shell exploded 
near us. He was eostatie 0 He had had a taste of the life the men in 
his audienoes had to live. There was no fear in him." In an air attack 
on London* he was as exhilarated as a hoy at a circus. I was with him 
once when our ship's gun fired at a submarine and idien a torpedo missed 
us by mere yards* and he never quaked. In a severe storm on the higi 
seas* he jauntily poked fun at his seasick friends. In their bedroom at 
Batla^igundu* four sticks were kept permanently in the four comers of 
the room* to be within easy reach when a cobra was encountered. Y3hen 
they ventured out at night* a lantern oast its feeble £lerw ahead and a 
steady clapping of hands gave warning to snakes to get out of the way. 
Sherwood has what is crudely called intestinal fortitude, or something. 

Hot that he would say to himself* "Go to now, I must not be afraid* I 
must set an example of courage. It simply never occurred to him to shake 
with fright. 

It was the same when he presented unpopular ideas. He never had to 
brace himself, grit his teetch, and get it over with. It never entered 
his mind to say anything else than what he thought was true and necessary. 
He denounced student strike-breakers for taking bread from workers* 
children; 

he drew a indictment of capitalism for business men at luncheon; 

he debated his brother Brewer on the present sooial order (or was it 
pacifism* or ms it both?) ; 

he voted the Socialist tioket; 

before whi^te congregations he deplored the evils of segregation; 

in Arkansas he took the part of share-croppers; 

in the early days when labor unions were under visions attack* ho 
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publicly supported the Co I<> 0.; 

In addressing an audience in Kansas,,udiere many farmers and wives were 
present* he launched an attack on the practice of some farmers of spending 
more money on their pigs and cows than on their wives* and of giving more 
attention to the birth of a litter of pigs than they did to the birth of 
their own children; 

he disregarded the advioe of many friends in continuing his psyohio 
explorations; 

he made attacks on literalist fundamentalism; 

in his pacifist days he debated admirals and generals; then he turned 
around and debated his pacifist friends (well do I remember the vigor of 
his attack because I was on the receiving end at a student meeting at the 
University of Mississippi which lasted until midnight); 

in Czarist Russia he addressed forbidden meetings of students behind 
elosed doors; 

at a Hindu festival he climbed on the platform of the sacred elephant 
and shouted his gospel to the assembled throngs; 

he oontinued an address in India vhile the rain poured with deafening 
fury upon the galvanized roof and next door lions reared in pandemonium; 

he challenged te debate the Indian soholar Vivekananda upon his return 
from the Parliament of Religions for the purpose of exposing him before 
his own followers; • 

he sought an interview with and gave a copy of the New Testament to a 
Siamese prinoe priest, who like Gotama had renounced his royal prerogatives; 

in China at banquets of public offioials he denounced graft and corruption 
in offioe; 

later in China he addressed hostile audience of Communist students; 
he pleaded personally with Chinng Kai-shek to throw himself on the side 
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of the peasants and workers; 

to influential Japanese he exposed their nation’s traffic in opium 
in China; 

from Mukden he cabled to the League of Nations in Genera a blister¬ 
ing indictment of Japan’s aggression; 

in Turkey he presented Christianity to hostile Moslem students; 
in Moscow he requested a meeting of Communist officials for the purpose 
of pointing out liiat seemed to him to be the evils their system* and 

•when it was arranged talked as plainly as ever he did in Keokuk or 
Kalamazoo (muttering to friends at the end, "I gave *«n hell, didn’t IT ®)f 
he challenged the leader of the godless society to a debate on 
religion, in spite of the protests of seme members of his party, and 
spoke fearlessly before a paoked house in Moscow; 

he wrote a personal letter to Stalin criticising the hotel accomo¬ 
dations available to foreigners; 

he formed an exceedingly favorable impression of Tito, and publicly 

V 

took his side in the controversy with the Vatican; 

to their f aoes he a meeting of Nazi supporters in Berlin what he 
thought of their ideas and behavior* Timidity is not one of Mr. Eddy’s 
weaknesses, nor has he been known to take counsel of fear. And not 
without reason has the opinion often been expressed that Sherwood Eddy 

is the stuff out of udiioh martyrs are made,. 

When we turn to look at the other side of Dr. Eddy, perhaps the 
proper place to begin is w ith his tendency t© exaggerate in public 
address* All publio speakers are subjected to this t emptation, and few 
indeed avoid it entirely. Because Sherwood Eddy always has preached for 
decisions, commitments, deeds, his appeal has been primarily to the 
emotions and especially to the will. Experience soon taught him the 
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value of dramatic illustrations* and he adopted the practice of 
establishing sharp contrasts in the minds of his hearers* More and 
more he -thought in blacks and whites* and mde less and less use of 
shades in between* With great facility he developed the "either or" 
technique of presentation* When telling an experience or using an 
illustration* selectivity enabled him to heighten or to slur over to 
obatain maximum dr&mtfcie quality and make the most powerful appeal to 
his audience. Repetition served as nourishment for his illustrations* 
Traveling as I did with him for long periods* I was enabled te be on 
hand at the birth of an illustration* and watch it pass from infancy 
through childhood and youth into maturity. Dr. Eddy* s imagination always 
was vivid and this made easier the heightening of an illustration* 

Memory is a frail instrument* as all of us are constantly discovering. 
Some of his illustrations were used for year* being repeated endlessly. 
Thus it would have been almost a miracle if they had not grown to 
heruclean stature* This tendency should be given the utmost emphasis 
beoause year after year it turned some listeners against him* and with 
others greatly diminished the effectiveness of his addresses. Within 
the last few days came a letter from an old friend who told how long 
ago he recoiled when Mr. Eddy told one of his "whoppers." I have heard 
this ctitioism of him as often as I have heard any other weakness 
mentioned* 

A olosely related complaint is that Sherwood Eddy has not been 
sufficiently logical and orderly in his presentation* and at times has 
given the impression of shallowness and superficiality in content. 

This has never bothered him very much because he hates dullness in an 

A* , , 

address he hates the very devil* Moreover, much of his speaking has 

/- 

been before difficult and sometimes hostile audiences* where it was 
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essential to grip them and hold their attention if he was to nake & 
desired impression upon them* So he has preferred to use illustration 
after illustration* seeking for vividness and power of impact* Even so, 
this criticism has been widespread and sustained through the years, and 
has caused some listeners to discount what he was saying* 

For nearly sixty years, Sherwood Eddy has been an itinerant evan¬ 
gelist, because even when responsible for a mission station in India, 
he was constantly speaking all over the land* Repetition is the stock 
in trade of itinerants, and freshness of approach is difficult to 
attain day after day. When you know that you are going to speak only 
three to ten times in a community, and will not return for months or 
for years, the tendency to use stereotyped addresses is almost irre¬ 
sistible* There is reason to think that Sherwood Eddy has not tried 
very hard to avoid this practice. He works out an address, picking 
out the best illustrations he can find, phrasing the content of his 
message in the most foreeful way he can, and uses it over and over. Two 
complaints have followed* that you would hear the same address on the 
same day in the same city if you made your way to two different audiences; 

that if you heard him today it would be the same address that you heard 
a year ago or three years ago* That there was solid basis of truth for 
these complaints, Er. Eddy's friends readily admit. The fact should be 
pointed out that he has long been aware of these eritioisms, but has not 
let them swerve him because of the judgment that his addresses are more 
effective than the kind his critics desire. He has always been more con¬ 
cerned about -the impact of his words upon his audiences than he has been 
worried about the opinions of his detractors* But his veiy persistence 
has made yet more extreme the criticism heaped upon him. 

Many of Sherwood Eddy's friends have long been troubled over his 

tendency to dogmatise on insufficient evidence. It was said in jest but 
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also in earnest by Alfred E* Marling at the banquet of honor when Dr® 
Eddy retired from the Association, "I wish that I could be as certain 
of any one thing/ as Sherwood is of everything 1 ." He went into Arkansas 
for three days, had highly dramatic experiences, with many interviews, 
was aroused by the plight of the share-croppers, and lectured all over 
the country about his experiences and observations* He paid a brief 
visit to Jugoslavia, was favorably impressed with Tito, talked with a 
soore of important individuals, returned to the United States and let 
loose a blast in The Christian Century against the Vatioan. He visited 
a match factory in China, was horrified to learn of the number of cases 
of phossy jaw among children employed, took to the platform to arouse the 
public conscience against the evil - without mentioning the fact that the 
particular factory he visited was doing the unusual thing of providing 
free medical service for the families of all employees. 

Dr. Ed<3y is a man of deep compassion, and really suffers with the 
victims of exploitation and injustice. In his eagerness to get something 
done, his presentation of the case takes the form of a series of vivid 
and dramatic pictures for the purpose of arousing his hearers to action. 
So his strength is the cause of this weakness* His data is often one¬ 
sided and leaves a distorted image in the minds of his listeners and 
readers. It is not surprising, therefore, that his highly emotional 
onslaughts against particular evils are sometimes made in such a way as 
to arouse bitter opposition to that he is saying. 

In some respects Sherwood Eddy is like William Lloyd Garrison* 

The abolitionist w^s so sickened by -the horrors of slavery, and so 
determined to get it ah ended, that he “thundered-and-ligjitninged" 
against the sins of the slaveowners with massive concentration. In 
sharpest contrast was the spirit of John Woolman the Quaker, who was 
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even more sensitive to the sin. of slaveholding, but -who with relentless 
gentle persuasion sought to convert the owner himself and thus bring 
slavery to an end* As a social reformer. Dr* Ed<fy is more like Garrison 
than Woolman* And the further fact must be remembered, to the marrow 
Sherwood Eddy always has been an evangelist* In the presence of sin and 
injustice, he seeks to do something about them* Since by profession 
he has been an itinerant, his weapons have been the spoken end the written 
word* toad in order to do most for the victims, he has made use of t^e 
dramatic, emotional, heart-moving, wiUnchanging appeal* He has not had 
time nor inclination to present the case in a calm, dispassionate, 
balanced, scholarly way* He has acted upon the conviction that heat is 
necessary if icebergs of indifference and acquiescene are to be melted. 
Thus the impression has remained that he is shallow and superficial 
and reckless in utterance* 

Mr 0 Eddy has received much criticism from his friends for his quick 

shifts of interest and his reversals of position* In rapid succession 

he has passed from personal evangelism, to economic problems, race 

problems, sex problems, psychic exploration, socialism, pacifism^ and 

A 

building war morale* Through all these successive stages he has been 
ehger to do something for the victims of their ov*i sinning and of 
social injustice. His feelings have always prompted him to action, 
and his emotional concerns have determined his emjhasis in ary given 
period. So he has earned the reputation of instability and super¬ 
ficiality, as has been made clear in the many letters I have been 
receiving sinoe I began working on this biography* The problem of war 
and peace has been so imp or Lent in his life that I am devoting a full 
chapter to it* 
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Yes# Dr* Eddy is very human# with great strength end serious weak¬ 
en 

ness* He has found the secret of happiness# possess unusual physical 

Av 

vitality# retains a youthful xoind# has an ever-enlarging capacity for 

growth, welcoBies criticism and learns from experience# has extraordinary 

ability to adjust himself to varying situations, is humble and self- 

assured# is blessed with physical and moral courage# is proaipted to 

action by compassion# seeks to do the will of God# is driven forward 

by a sense of mission, with impressive power of relaxation and recovery# 

and is a good steward of money, time and energy* He has many of the 

faults of an itinerant evangelist# is given to exaggeration in public 

address, is emotional and dramatic rather than logical and orderly in 

presentation# resorts to excessive repetition, sometimes dogmatizes 

with insufficient evidence# and is unstable in attitude and emphasis* 

His strength and his weakness are alike nourished in the soil of 

determination to do something about sin and injustice. 

In spite of his serious faults. Dr* Eddy has lived creatively and 

redemptively to an amazing degree. A friend expressed the opinion that 

he# like Theodore Roosevelt, has an ordinary mind# highly energized. 

And more than that, a mind consecrated to the doing of the will of God 

and serving humankihd. As a public speaker, he has reached the pinnacle 

of power to move the will of those who listen to him* Other teachers 

and preachers have more keenly stiBiulated the intellect and increased 

clarity of thought, but Sherwood Eddy has long been unsurpassed in his 

ability to prompt decision and lead to action* In many land 5 , over a 

A 

long period, speaking through interpreters# often in the face of hostility# 
he has won converts to Christ and his way of life, and has put the dynamic 
of action into countless lives. As a recruiter for the mission field. 
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the ministxy, teaching, social service, end all the creative areas of 
human service, his record is almost unparalleled. 

It is the conclusion of Reinhold Niebuhr, one of his warmest friends 
for thirty years, that ”there ms and is a highly unique combination of 
qualities and interests in the man which would mark him out in any culture 
or any age.” Senator Paul H. Douglas, who has known Dr* Eddy since his 
own undergraduate days at Bowdoin, exclaims* "fflhat a tornado for good 
he has beenl” Norman Thomas says, ”A11 during the years I have tried 
to follow his many lines of activity, sometimes with wonder and awe* I 
should imagine that Eleanor Roosevelt would be his only rival in energy, 
in general, and specifically in ability to get around in all sorts of 
places and among all sorts of people,” A humorous touch is given by 
Gale Seaman, ” He has been present at sojlf many turning points in history 
that his friends say, with twinkle-in-eye, they held the crisis till 
Sherwood got there. 

Dr, Pay C, Campbell writes, I was helped by Sherwood and am today 
because of his unselfishness, teachableness, enthusiasm, courage, Bible- 
centered devotion. It is food for thought. The three most influential 
Christian leaders in my student days were laymen - Mott, Speer and Eddy, 
They were at home in the pulpits of all of our college and university 
chapels. They led the churches,” Ihen Dr e Eddy reached the age of 
seventy, Harry Emerson Fosdick wrote, ”The calendar may be right about 
your birthday, but you are in fact a masculine Cleopatra in this regard - 
that age cannot wither you, nor custom, stale your infinite variety, 

E e Stanley Jones paid this tribute, ”1 owe much to Sherwood Eddy, He 
came into my life at a very formative period, when I was deciding ay 
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future work* This generation and many generations to come will owe 
much to him," This testimony oomes from Eugene Eo Barnett, M Throughout 
the years he has "been a truly selfless and dedicated man* And X have 
nyself witness multitudes of men captivated by his spirit and drawn 


first to him, end then through him to his Master* Rfy own personal friend¬ 
ship and association with him has been one of the most cherished ex¬ 
periences of my life*" Bernard and Elizabeth Clausen say it this way. 

There is a Continental Divide 
Marked on the map of our lives* 

It is the point where Sherwood Eddy met us. 

And began to bhow us 
The wide world beyond 
Our little horizons» 


Beyond that Divide 

All the streams of our lives 

Took on new directions. 










Chapter 3 
THE YAJNG MAN 


A favorable environment was granted to Sherwood Eddy during his 

early years. He ms bom on January 19, 1871, in Leavenworth, Kansas. 

His father, George A. Eddy, ms a wholesale druggist, made money, and 

later was appointed receiver for the bankrupt Missouri, Kansas and Texas 

Railway, He was a nan of integrity, highly honore^isd in the community, 

C'fits-ood.'f 

quiet and soft spoken. mother, Margaret Louise Norton, ms the dynamic 

and decisive member of the household. At fourteen she went to Elmira 
College, taught school, and was married before die finished Vassar. 

She had an insatiable appetite for knowledge, and was an excellent 


teacher. Her chief characteristic ms moral earnestness^ gfegfl a 
passion to set things rigjit. 

In 1871 Leavenworth ms a frontier town. Buffalo were plentiful, 
and fights with the Indians were just ending. Sherwood ms the oldest 
son, Dana ms next, and Brewer ms the youngest. The only sister died 
when Sherwood /was five. The Eddy home ms a happy place. Relations 
bewtween father and moiher were affectionate and harmonious. Parental 


J£. 

discipline was strict, but nc f repressive. The children were taught 
to think and to decide for themselves. Freedom of discussion prevailed 
in the home 0 

The family belonged to the Congregational Church, with a New 
England tradition of liberal thinking. Thus Sherwood escaped hell-fire- 

Oja ^ 

and-Klamnation theology, and early was introduced to 1 g -m— r— ^ u gj 


and Lyman Abbott. The children were never taught that dancing, card 
playing and going to the theater were wrango No healthy amusement 
was tabooed in the home, and the boys never felt any need to hang 
around the pool hall, 


U 
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<s — . Surrounded affection and cansiderateness, 

A 

with wholesome impacts being made upon them, with comfort and a sense 


of security, with the dynamic of an attractive aafee- sflrotation - of religion, 
they were blessed with an extraordinarily favorable environment. 
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Dana grew to manhood, was narried, prepared himself at Johns Hopkins 
to be a medical missionary, but was carried away shortly after his g«ad- 
uation. Brewer w«*t to Yale, where he was active in the famous missionary 
■band, imrried, became one of the secretaries of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions of the Congregational Church, serving 
in that capaicity until his death^Until near the end of her life. 

Mother Eddy vibrated with energy, retained her noral earnestness, and 
aWs was on. of the yoimg.rt_mX.rs 

at the age of ^ghty-slx. died^of a heart attach.**- 

on vacati on . 

3 & SV au 5>.orww »a wa s fia igkjrBg-a-l Y^lot > 



At Phillips Andover, Sherwood took the scientific course, and at 
Ule, engineering in the Sheffield Scientific School. Ae a student, hie 
grades were average-, simth in high school, third in fillips Andover, end 
half way down the class at Yale. His old scrap provides evidence that 

education. ^liany years later *en Sherwojd Eddy had beooji highly 
oritioal of American eduoation, he framed a damning indiotmen. o_ o..e * 

Yale of his de ^ 

fegu event in Sherwood Eddy- s coll/ge days was 
/ ' Christian 0 

attendance at the Horthfield studenyonference in the summer o, ^ ' 

1090. Four years before the first of the student conferenceVinder ^ - 

the leadership of Dwight L. Moody^had hoen the birthplace of the 

Student Volunteer Movement. These conferences were destined to spre 

all over the United States, and then across the earth, and to become 

one of the most dynamic of all Christian oneterprisee. They heoeme 

the chief recruiting grounds for the missionary movesent and for the 

Christian ministry. And Eddy was on hand for the fourth^ the series. 

Dwight L. Moody made a tremendous impression upon him^the association 

,ith students from many campuses f and a Bible class conducted * James 

L. McConaughy combined to mahs this experience momentous. It is easiest 

to point out the part played by the Bible class, because a few months 

later MoComaughy wrote to Sherixod about the possibility of coming 
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Hew York as a secretary of the Y 0 M» C. A. It is interesting to reflect 
upon what might have been the course of Eddy* s life if that letter had 
never been written. At any rate he accepted the offer and spent a year 
at the Twenty-third Street Branch, rooming in the tower just beneath the 
great Robert R* McBurney, one of the most influential of all Association 
secretaries. 

Thai Sherwood Eddy studied at Union Theological Seminary for two 
years. It seems that the Union of that day ms not an inspiring place, 
and did not provide what he needed. During the f irst year there he 
joined the Student Volunteer Moveirent^ e f faring - his services as a 
Baeeiemay-ttr-BCi s e- for e i gn-land. His week-aids during the second year 
vrere devoted to deputation work for the S. V. M. in the colleges of 
Hew England, During the college year 1894-95, Sherwood Eddy, Horace 
Tracy Pitkin and Henry Luce served as traveling secretaries of the 
S. V. Mo They proved to be highly successful, each man enrolling one ~ 

fo-f a s > 1 . 

hundred volunteers who reached the foreign field• f •' c '' 



o L ^ M 'jm*? *?< /e %r. 

8&M yv the need of further theological training, * 



;nt a year 
:hey msfeife 

fa 

idk Princeton Theological Seminary* where they were repelled by the extreme 

^ivesfrve/ 

literalism of the faculty. "What turned out to be the most decisive 

A" 

experience of the year ms the habit formed of spending two hours at 
the beginning of the day in private worship and Bible study. Pitkin 
and Luce went on to China, where the former was killed in the Boxer 
uprising fivi years later. At ihe last moment Sherwood Eddy yielded 
to the oersuasion that he go to India instead, for student w or & there. 


fa 



The record of the Student Volunteer Movement is one of the most 
thrilling chapters in the history of Christianity. Here is one of the 
significant youth movements of all time. Eight thousand student volunteers 
sailed for iiie foreign field during the first thirty-five years of the 
movement, and from 1886 until now double this number of missionaries 

have gone from the United States to the distant parts of the earth. Sherwood 
Eddy was one of a mighty company for God 0 




















Chapter S 
TES YOUNG MAN 

A favorable environment was granted to Sherwood Eddy during his 
early years* He ms bom on January 19# 1671, In Leavenworth, Kansas* 

His father, George A* Eddy* ms a wholesale .druggist, made money, and 
later ms appointed reeeiver for the bankrupt Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas Railway. He ms a man of integrity, highly honored in -the coratrunity, 
quiet and soft spoken. Sherwood* s mother, Margaret Louise Eddy, ms the 
dynaaio and decisive member of tho household* At fourteen she went to 
Elmira College, taught sohool in Kansas, and was married before she 
finished at Yasser* She had an insatiable appetite for knowledge, and 
was an exoellent teacher. Her ohief characteristic was moral earnest¬ 
ness, with a passion to sot things right. 

In 1871 Leavenworth ms a frontier town* Buffalo were plentiful, 
and fights with the Indians were just ending* Sherwood ms the oldest 
son, Dana ms next, and Brewer ms the youngest* The only sister died 
when Sherwood was five. The Eddy home ms a happy place. Relations 
between father and mother were affectionate and haraonius * Parental 
discipline was strict, but not repressive. The children were taught 
to think and decide for themselves. Freedom of discussion prevailed 
in the home. 

Tho family belonged to the Congregational Churoh, with a New 
England tradition of liberal thinking* Thus Sherwood escaped hell-fire- 
and-damnation theology, and early ms introduced to Henry Drummond and 










Ionian Abbott, The children were never taught that dancing* card ploying 
and going to the theater were wrong. Mo healthy amusement me tabooed 
in the home* and the boys never felt any need to hang around the pool hall* 
Surrounded by affection and considerateness* with wholesome impact p being 
raade upon them, with comfort and a sense of security, with the dynamic of 
an axfcrKttc attractive kind of religion* they ware blessed with an extra¬ 
ordinary favorable environment, 

Dana grew to manhood* was married* prepared.himself at Johns Hopkins 
to bo a nodical missionary, but was carried away shortly after his grad¬ 
uation, Brewer went to Tale* where he was active in the famous missionary 
band* married* became one of the secretaries of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions of the Congregational Church* serving 
in that oa pa city until his death, George A, Eddy died in Sherwood* s arms 
of heart attack while on vaoatlen in the high mountains of Colorado in 
1894. Until near the end of her life. Mother Eddy vibrated with energy, 
retained her moral earnestness, and always was one of the youngest members 
of any group. 

At Phillips Andover* Sherwood took the scientific course) and at 
Tale* engineering in the Sheffield Scientific School. As a student his 
grades were average* sixth in high sohool* third in Phillips Andover, 
and half way down the class at Tale, His old scrapbook provides evidence 
that he lived as a normal* hilarious student* without getting an overdose 
of education. He escaped drinking, gambling and moral dissipation. Many 
years later* when Sherwood Eddy had become highly orltical of American 
education, he framed a damning indictment of the Tale of his day. The 
lectures of Professor William Harpor made a deep impression upon him* 
and he was greatly enriched by a warm friendship with Alonzo A. Stagg. 
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The most decisive event in Sherwood Eddy's college days was attend¬ 
ance at the Northfield student Christian conferenoe in the summer of 1690. 
Four years before the first ef the student conferences under the leader* 
ship of Dwight It. Moody had been the birthplace of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. These student oonferenoes were destined to spread all over the 
United States* -and then across the earth* and become one of the most 
dynamio of all Christian enterprises. They became the ohlef recruiting 
grounds for the missionary movement and for the Christian ministry. And 
Eddy was on hand for the fourth of the series. Dwight L. Moody made a 
tremendous impression upon him* while the association with studmts from 
many campuses and a Bible olass conducted by James D. McConaugjhy combined 
to make this experience momentous. It is easiest to point out the part 
played by the Bible olaes* because a few months later MoConaughy wrote to 
Sherwood about the possibility of coming to Hew York as a secretary of 
the Y, M. C. A. It is interesting to refleet upon what might have been 
the course of Eddy's life if that letter had never been written. At any 
rate* he aOcepted the offer and spent a year at the Twenty-third Street 
Branch, rooming in Ihe tower just beneath the great Robert R. MoBuraey , 
one of the most Influential of all Association secretaries. 

Then Sher.ood Eddy studied at Union Theological Seminary for two 
years. It seems that the Union of that day was not an inspiring place* 
and did not provide what he needed. During the first year there he 
served as student assistant to the famous preacher Charles H. Parkhurst» 
and also joined the Student Volunteer Movement. His week-ends the 
second year were devoted to deputation work for the 8. V. M. in the 
colleges of New England. During the college year 1894*08* Sherwood 
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Eddy* Horace Tracy Pitkin and Henry Luoe served as traveling secretaries 
of the S. V. M, They proved to he highly successful, each nan enrolling 
one hundred volunteers •who readied the foreign field* They also raised 
funds for the support of a dozen men on the field* 

The record of the Student Volunteer Movement is one of the most 

thrilling chapters in -die history of Christianity* Haro is one of the 

significant youth movements of all time* Eight thousand student volunteers 

firet 

sailed for the foreign field during the^ thirty-five years of the move¬ 
ment, sad from 1836 until now double this number of missionaries have 
gone to the distant parts of the earth. Sherwood Kddy ms one of a mighty 
oamp any fur God. 

Feeling the need of further theological training* the inseparable 
three spent a year at Princeton Theological Seminary* At Christmas 
Sherwood Eddy -went to the Liverpool Convention* where he made on 
impression whioh is remembered to this day* TOiat turned out to be the 
most dooisive experience of the year was the habit formed of spending 
two hours at the beginning of the day in private worship and Bible 
study. Pitkin and Luoe went on to Chino* whore the former was killed 
in the Boxer uprising five years later* At the last moment Sherwood 
Eddy yielded to the persuasion of John R. Mott that he go to India 
instead* for student work there. 

Privilege and advantage had followed in such succession that Mr* 

Eddy was now prepared as few missionaries have been at the beginning 
of their career* Among his resources were dynamic Ifcith in God, devotion 
to the Lord Christ* terrifio physical energy and zestful enthusiasm. 









Chapter 4 

THE MISSIOJJART 


Sherwood Eddy landed in India in September, 1896. with Joy la hie 
soul and with & message to proclaim* He had something preoious to share 
and ho knew what it was. good news about the love and holiness of Sod. 
and about the way to abundant and eternal life through Sod* s revelation 
in Jesus* To bring this knowledge end experience to the people of this 
and ant land ma the burning passion whloh was to make him so winsome 
and dynamic. 

Try to pie turn this young man not yet twenty •six as the steamer 
approaches the shores which wore to bo his horns for fifteen years, shore 
he w&3 to find his lovely bride, where their daughter and son wore to bo 
born, and whato they were to pour out themselves utterly In a ministry 
Of lovlngkindneas* In the early dawn as the spray dashes over hie head, 
he burst into song of exhilaration and anticipation. Fervently had ho 
looked forward to this moment* Hundreds of times he had pleaded with 
students to volunteer for service in the far away places of desperate 
need* He had responded to what ha felt to be the win of God for his 
own life, and now - little wonder that* alone in the bow of the ship* 
ho mtehed the dark hills rising in the mist* and shouted in triumph* 

"The Morning Light Is Breaking*" and "Hail To The Brightness Of Zion* a 
Glad Morning*" 

it 

For five years Mr. Eddy serve as College Seorobary of the Toung Men' 

h 

Christian Association for India and Ceylon* and as Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement* Then he ms Evangelistic Secretary for South 
India* and omduoted a mission state for the Amor loan Board of the Cong re 
gational Church, although his official relationship always ms with the 
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7. M. C, A* His time was divided betveen work with students and idth the 

masses in the villages, 

*■ 

There were five phases to his college work# (1) evangelistic 
addresses* (2) leetures for Hindu students* (5) personal interviews* 

(4) arranging and conducting student conferences* (S) instructing 
theological student*. 

Since English had long been ths language of the educational system 
established by the British in India* Eddy was able to begin his college 
addressee without delay* He was gifted as a public speaker* enunciating 
clearly* using simple ideas* with an abundance of illustrations* and ex* 
pressing himself with vigor and intense feeling. His appeal always tp„s 
to the will* he sought action, he preached for decisions* To an extra¬ 
ordinary degree* he was able to bring oonviction of sin* create a feeling 
of penitence* and instil a desire for a new life, Whenever possible he 
tried to get some commitment on the spot* by raising of hands* or stand¬ 
ing* or signing a eaipMjp study the Bible or to enter a class or a 
forthright dec is ion for Christ. 

Sherwood Eddy was a fervent and persistant personal worker* con¬ 
stantly seeking opportunity to talk with an individual about hie own 
life* and presenting Christ as the source of power and victory, (hi 
one railway journey he had a chance to talk alone with eight different 
men about Christianity as a religion of «lvatlon from sin. On the 
campus* mu oh of his time was devoted to personal talks with students. 

His winsome personality, his infectious smile* his frank and fervent 
manner* hie loving concern, caused countless students to unburden 


themselves to him* He practiced ardently the way of life about vhioh 
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later h® wrot® In a widely read pamphlet, Personal Evangelism: The 
Greatest Work in the World , 

H® oannot understand Mr. Iictdy 1 s zeal in personal talks with Indi¬ 
viduals until we get a feeling of his own dominating convictions about 
God and about Jesus and about life. His religion was Christ-centered and 
Bible rooted* God was vividly rsal to him, and was thought of in terms 
of Jesus. Be read end studied the Bible, especially the Hew Testament, 
continuously and joyously. Prayer was the breath of his life* He ima 
aware of the ravages of sin in human life - sexual impurity and in¬ 
fidelity, dishonesty, untruthfulness, cruelty, callousness, selfishness 
in all its forme - and he oared intensely. With all his soul, he believed 
that devotion to Christ brings victory and opens the door to newness of 
life, with power and joy and desire to serve. That individual lives 
should continue to be oursed, homalife should be shameful and miserable, 
and the ooirmunity damned with greed and lust and cruelty - all this was 
well nigh unbearable to Sherwood Eddy* Something must be done about 
it, something oan be dona about it, and he proclaimed the glad news of 
salvation through Christ. 

Tho moral atmosphere and the spiritual olinmte of the day in which 
this chapter is being written, make it difficult for us to project 
ourselves Into the experiences of Sherwood Eddy during those early days 
in India. 1 have just been reading his frequent report letters sent to 
friends in America in those months, fou can almost see the enguish on 
his faoe and feel idle age*y in his soul as you read Ms burning words 
about famine, plague, cholera, leprosy, poverty, starvation, the selling 
of little girls into lives of sheune by their own parmto, the obscenities 
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of the t otto la* the greed of the money lenders - and on aal an* "There Is 
one awful thing in India, " he erles out* "It is sin. It la this disease 
in the nation’s blood vhich breaks out upon the surface in physical evils. 
Lord, brand upon ny heart the need of plague-stricken, hungering, leprous 
^dia# -that time and prpyer and life Itself may bo given for its re¬ 
demption." 

At the end of his first year in India, before he was carried, he had 
a temporary but deep depression of spirit. The oaadltions about him were 
more terrible even than he had anticipated, and the difficulty of w inning 
converts feaong high caste Hindus was far greater than he had expected. The 
contrast between what he mirfced to do and That he was able to do ms agon¬ 
ising to his soul. He was working too hard, living under too mu ah tension, 
having trouble sloeping at night, was on the verge of a nervous breakdown, 
and had no home of his own* Then he had an experience vhich ms to affect 
all the rest of his life* 

One sleepless night, than he was too tired to get out of bed and fall 
on Ills knees, he cried to God in his distress for help, for guidance, for 
power. Then, he says with all the objectivity of a spoken word, cam? the 
truth, ""Whoever drinks and keeps on drinking of the water of life I 
give him will never thirst again." There came over him a feeling of 
absolute trust, and he fell asleep* In the morning ho rose a new 
without weariness and nervous tension, with new faith and deeper de¬ 
termination* He found himself a unified person, thole again. And his 
old thirst and unrest never came baok* To the abiding nature of the oh&nge 
that cents over him, those of us who to own him Intimately through the 
decades can bear witness* To an almost incredible degree, he has remained 
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free from emtioby, worry* depression of spirit, end fear. Hie joyous* 
confident comradeship with God has continued to this day. 

It is really impossible to ooztvey to the reader the intensity of the 
feeling which pervades "the letters written by Mr. Eddy during those days. 
His soul thirsted for God* as a deer long for water in a dry and parched 
land. He loved the Lord Jesus with surpassing fervor* and yearned to be 
an eloquent witness for him. Ho assurance ms so certain with him as that 
Jesus is able to give power for holy living. 

Little wonder* then* that he called personal evangelism the greatest 
work in -the world* end practiced it with such unflagging zeal. Urgently 
end desperately even he was trying to save souls. Hot from the burning* 
because he never believed in hell-fire theology. His home training and 
his theological study had deepened his convictions about the holiness and 
love end mercy of God. That a human soul should be burned everlastingly 
in a lake of fire was an abhorrent idea to him. To this day he tells 
about the arguments he had with a Princeton theological professor ytio 
taught the damnation in brimstone forever of unrepentant sinners,. In 
their student volunteer days* he and Henry Luos and Horace Pitkin told 
John R. Mott and D, Willard lyon that they rejected ihe hell-fire theory 
and were not going to preach it. When he had reached the age of eighty- 
two* Sherwood was still expressing dissent from the practice of J. 
Campbell White end Robert E. Speer in public meetings of asking for a 
full minute of silence* udiile they ticked off the number of souls lo«Jb 
with every passing second. 

Mr. Edfjy believed in the lostness of many human souls* and fervently 
sought to bring about their ®1 vat ion. All about him he saw appalling 
evidence of lostness* That man is a sinner* he never doubted. That 
Christ is able to save men* he was certain. He saw what hep period when 
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men lafb God out of their lives* and then the gods they worshipped wore 
themselves immoral, la sheer contrast looned the God and fckroc Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Thus Sherwood Eddy could say -with the Apostle 
Paul, for me to live is Christ* and say it truly. There was never any 
doubt in his mind about the prioeless worth of the Christian Gospel. He 
was conscious of possessing a precious word which he knew was urgently 
needed in India* as elsewhere in the world. ringing tones he preached 
Jesus and his way of life as the mains of n®n*s redemption. 

He held some ideas then which he no longer holds, and often ex¬ 
pressed himself in language which he does not now use* In his early 
letters you will find references to plague and famine as "the eruptions 
of sin, the Judgments of God." He speaks of "the devil as a roaring 
lion seeking whom he may devour." For a time he lived with expectation 
ef the Jjimdnent coming of Christ, and signed his letters, "Till Hs 
oames." When he found that the heavy rain ms making it impossible for 
his voloe to heard* he asked God to step the rain* and as the rain 
actually ceased falling, "4n ay heart 1 praised Him, end wait on speak¬ 
ing* He had stopped the rain so often for us in answer to prayer that 
I have oeased to doubt that Ho ooutrols the weather, end that He answers 
prayer," Xh conformity to the prevailing custom, he spoke of Indians 
as "natives" and of non-Christ ions as "heathens." For a year he practiced 
spiritual healing, taking no msdiolne, and discording his eyeglasses* 
Becoming convinoed that immersion was the Scripture! fora of baptism, 
he himself was in*®reed, 

■Whatever you may think about scone of the so attitudes, and whatever 
Mr. Eddy himself now thinks ef them, and he has expressed regret for 
scone of them, the significant fact is that he ms vividly aware of the 
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presence of God, and revealed continuing trust and unfailing gratitude* 

At the age of eighty, as, he looked back over his life, he wrote, ’’We 
believed that we wore emoting and writing contemporary chapters of the 
Acts. Vfe all had the ease spirit, fervid, somewhat fanatical and narrow.” 
Indeed, you. cannot escape the feeling that Sherwood Eddy would have been 
a worthy and honored colleague of St. Pauli 

At any rate, he cared deeply fear human beings and sought their re¬ 
demption* In one of his early letters he wrote, "At a railway station 
a native gentleman asks me for the best authority upon the American 
revolution. The conversation takes a deeper turn, and he shakes hands, 
giving his word to read, the New Testament with open mind* In idle train 
Is an attractive Parser bay. I cannot keep from putting sy arms around 
him as I tell again the old sweet story which sounds so now out here in 
India, The seed is sown and sock we exchange a loving goodbye, knowing 
that if idle truth takes hold it will cost him persecution, and the lass of 
all things* Yet Heaven is on the horizon out here In India, and a life 
that costs us something brings Sod near*" 

This same spirit went into Mr* Eddy’s publio addresses* Men needed 
salvation, they needed idle victory and the Joy ifhich comes through 
Christ* Up and down the land he went, pouring out his soul, never 
sparing himself, expecting that by all moons he would win sarnie. Every 
address was itself a prayer to God for divine aid. He looked upon 
himself as a mouthpiece through wham God would tell the glad news * 

After tvTo years of speaking in English to college students, Sherwood 
Eddy made the drastic decision to study Tamil and work with the nesses, 
and give himself especially to the training of Indian pastors for the 
work of evangelism. Since the beginning of Christian missions in India, 
rare indeed had been the baptism of a high caste Hindu convert. Mr* 
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Eddy concluded that this work would have to be done eventually by -(die 
Indian Christian Church# purified end empowered, and to this task he 
Save the 11 r® a sure of his devotion* Henceforth he sought in all 
possible ways to increase the responsibility of Indian Christians, and 
to diminish the administrative power of the missionaries. In this respeet 
he revealed himself to be far ahead of his day. 

He took a mission station in South India at Batlagundu# far down in 
the tropics# ten degrees above the equator. In that station there were 
fifty schools, sixty churches# about one hundred Indian workers, teachers 
and pastors, with a boarding school for a hundred students being tre.ined 
for hi^i school and college* F!ddy made phenomenal progress in his study 
of Tamil# aa! learned to speak it proficiently and rapidly# 

One of hie major responsibilities was the training of a score of 
theological students forth© work of the mlnistoy. He adopted the novel 
and daring plan of conducting their ministerial training out In the field! 
three weeks out of every four# for ten months, being spent in evangelistic 
work in the villages# 

In one of his early letters is a graphic description of a typical 
days experience. At five otclock they were up# with "morning watch” by 
oendle light# a oup of coffee, and they were off in parties of throe or 
four to visit the nearby villages. As they entered they struck up a 
Tamil song to the aocampaniment of a violin# the crowd gathered# and they 
spoke is the streets, and interviewed individuals# At the end of a busy 
morning# exhausted by the tropical heat# they returned to comp for the 
noon meal# a nap, the study hour and theological classes. In the after¬ 
noon otter villages were visited# and at night in a town hundreds watched 
the magic lantern story of Christ. 1 have tried to imagine the physical 
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end emotional strain on Sherwood Eddy of those ten months, and have been 
Stirred by the thought of the impact he mast have made upon thfire young 
theological students. One Is reminded of the privilege of being with 
Mark Hopkins on the end of a logi One of the highest compliments Mr. Eddy 
ever received was to overhear the students say, "He is a native, he is 
one of us except in color," 

Probably the most important work that Sharvood Eddy did in India ma 
the winning and training of young Indiene for Christian leadership. For 
this task he was ttawbyly equipped, young, tireless, radiant, affectionate, 
considerate. Without a trace of race prejudice, his heart wont out in 
yearning over the young Indians who came under his spell. 

Sane of his friends will tell you that the most significant single 
thing that Mr. Eddy did in India was to make a powerful and formative 
impact on V, S. Azarlah, who became the first Anglican Indian bishop 
sad one of the most influential leaders of his generation. Many years 
later Sherwood Eddy wrote, "Vethanayahan Samuel Azarlah was the first 
Indian I met when I arrived in Calcutta in 1696, and for fifteen years 
he was my best friend, Indian or foreign," They were both entering 
Y. M, C, A, work together, and were nearly the same age. Xh imagination 
we can see these inseparable friends and fellow workers, both of them 
Overflowing with the spirit of Christ, selfless In their devotion, 
fearless in proclaiming the good news, bound together by the cords of 
mutual affection. They read the Bible together, studied theology 
together, prayed together, traveled together, preached together, and 
together were marvelously blessed of God. Just how much of the privileged 
young Amerioan’s life flowed into the future bishop, and just how much 
he himself received from his Indian friend, only the final reckoning 
will reveal. 
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Mr. Eddy had great influence on another future bishop. In 1905 at 
a meeting in Trlohinopoly, South India, wee a young student Abraham* mho 
listed to a vigorous indictment of his ancient Syrian church as being 

* S*V£) -'■e- 

asleep for hundreds of years* followed by a vigorous word about the self- 

A 

fishness of many students. This young man was convieted and could not 
shake off the. feeling that he ought to give hiB life to the awakening of 
the church and the service of his people. In time he became bishop, 
attended the Jerusalem Missionary Conference* and in 1944 ma elevated 
to be Metropolitan of his ancient church. 

K. T. Paul was indebted beyond measure to his friendship with 
Sherwood Eddy. K. T., as he was known affectionately to his friends, 
became the firat Indian Christian statesman of high rank. "When he was 
young Eddy was a guest in the homo of his parents and formed a warm 
attachment to the brilliant young son, and watched him rise from one 
responsibility to greater power. K. T. Paul ms made the first treasurer 
of the National Missionary Sooiety of India* then resigned hie position 
on the faculty of Madras Christian College to become vie of its secre¬ 
taries, succeeding V. S. Asardah as general secretary, edited The National 
Miss ionary Intelligencer , helped to found two spiritual ashrams, became 
associate general secretary of the T. M. C. A. of India* and for fifteen 
years was its general secretary. The closing years of his life were given 
to public service, attending the first Round Table Conference in London, 
and working as a Christian statesman for India's independence. He is 
Often referred to as the John R, Mott of India* and Mr. Eddy speaks of 
him as "the wisest man I ever knew in all Asia." 

Sherwood Eddy was probably the most Influential figure in the found* 
ing of the National Missionary Society of India, together with V. S, 
Azarlah and K. T, Paul. Let us traoe Its origins. After a year on the 
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field# Eddy wrote to his friends about a trip to Ceylon# and about a 
marvelous response at a student conferences in Jaffna* Two years later 
he spent a month In Jaffna# holding twenty meetings in the college and 
High School# out of which came a missionary society of their own# and the 
sending of a missionary to India* In 1902 Eddy end Asariah held mootings 
in Jaffna, the most important result being the determination of the latter 
to form a missionary society In his o-m district in India. Upon his return 
Asariah called together a group of young Indian Christians and launched 
the Indian Missionary Society of Tinner el ly. 

Upon his return from furlough at the end of 1904# Sherwood Eddy and 
V. S. Asariah renewed their close friendship end began to talk and pray 
about the formation of a national missionary society of Indian Christ lam:. 
They wore the chief factors in bringing together seventeen delegates# 
speaking eight languages and repre canting every part of India# Burma* and 
Ceylon# at Serampore College# where the National Missionary Society of 
India was founded on December 25, 1905* In a pamphlet published forty- 
two years later. The Founders of the National Mis s ionary Society , is this 
significant sentence* "The fact that Eddy was ihe only Western Missionary 
present at the Serampore Conference in 1905# speaks volumes for the ocm- 
fidenoe that Indian leaders had reposed in him.” In the picture of the 
founders, Sherwood Eddy is seated at the right ef the chairman and Asariah 
at the left* 

This cooperative effort proved to be an important factor in acceler¬ 
ating the movement for ohurah union vdiich led to the ore&tion of the 
United Church of South India. Thus the influence of Sherwood Eddy upon 
the missionary and ecumenical movement of India was powerful indeed# 
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through (l) the part he played In the formation of the Jaffna Missionary 
Society, (2) the Impact of his life and message upon Bishop As&rioh, K. T. 
Paul, Metropolitan Abraham, and scores of the ablest Christian leaders, 
and (3) his decisive activity in assembling the group which founded the 
Indian Missionary Society* 

In 1907 'Mr. Eddy made a trip to Japan whi oh mas destined to change 
the oourse of hie life* He vent as a delegate to the World's Student 
Christian Federation Conference in Tolkyo, and addressed meetings a? they 
touched at Penang, Singapore, Eonfekong, and Shanghai. The oonfersnes 
brought together 627 delegatee from 26 countries, end a deep impression 
'.me made upon those in attendance. During and following the conference, 
evangelistic meetings were conducted by Dr. Mott, Mr. Eddy and other 
Christian leaders. At that time the eolleges and universities of Japan 
were filled with thouseals of Chinese students, who had been drawn there 
by Japan's rise as a world power following victory over Russia. It was 
soon discovered that Sherwood Eddy spoke with great power in addressing 
crowded audiences of Chinoso students. On the return voyage he hod 
successful meetings with students In Hongkong. Fletcher Brockman urged 
him to return for a three months' evangel!stio campaign through the 
oities of Chino* And in 1606 he conducted suoh a campaign in that land. 

In 1910 Mr* Eddy and Mr. Asarlah wore among the delegates from 
India to the TTorld Missionary Conference in Edinburgh. This gathering 
gave tremendous impetus to the missionary enterprise* Continuation 
Comaittoes were formed in various lands to promote more aggressive 
activity* 

Following the Edinburgh Conference, V, S* A sari eh and Sherwood 
Eddy oontlnued praying and working for the unity of the Christian 
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ohurohes in India. In 1912 Eddy published a twenty-page article in the 
Harvest Field in which he made an eloquent plea for a national ahuroh In 
India and outlined detailed steps toward this end. These fellow workers 
talked incessantly about church union In their continuous moving about the 
oolieges and churches. In Hi is endeavor they were joined by Anglican Bishop 
Whitehead of Madras, ' hen the United Church of South India ms formed it 
included the Congregational, Presbyterian, He formed, the Established and 
Proa ohurohes of Sootland, and the Basel Reformed ohuroh. Later, in 1919, 
after Mr. Eddy had returned to India for an evangcllstio campaign, he and 
Bishop Asariah wore active members of a snail oonferenoe in Tranquebar, 
where a plan for union of the United Church of South India and the Anglican 
and the Methodist ohurohes was formulated and signed as individuals by a 
score of pastors and other Christian workers. In substance this plan was 
adopted in the Cathadral at Madras in 1948, has boon approved by the 
Lambeth Oonferenoe of Anglican Bishops, and is awaiting final ratification 
by the churches concerned. 

4 

On® important outcome of the Edinburg oonferenoe was an invitation 

A 

from T)r. Mott to Sherwood Eddy to become Secretary for Asia of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association* Thus he began his msmorable career as 
worldwide evangelist, vhlle returning to the United States for half of 
his time in undergirding the finanolal foundations of its world service. 

Mr. Eddy’s headquarters were transferred to Hew York City, and he estab¬ 
lished his homo in Forest Hills, Long Island. All this did not mean an 
end to his work in India, as wo have soon. His further evangelistio work 
there, and his highly important oentaots with Mahatma Gandhi, J&warharlal 
Nehru, and ether Indian leaders, will be considered in later sections. 
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As we survey his fifteen years In India# Sherwoed Eddy* s personal 
qualities loom high! his unbroken life of prayer, his devotion to Christ 
his faith in Cod, his compassion and oonoem for the salvation and trans 
formation of Individuals, his passion for the awakening and unity of 
the Christian ehuroh, On the platform, in tho pulpit, in the olasaroom, 
in oonfersnoea, and in personal conversation, he exorcised great power 
over students, and was instrumental in winning and nurturing many out* 
standing leadsrn. 






Chapter 5 
THE EVANGELIST 

An evangelist is a pre&oher of the gospel* a herald of glad tidings* 
a messenger with good news of salvation* A Christian evangelist is one 
who oalls men to Jesus Christ* who proclaims him as the unique and full¬ 
est revelation of the oharaoter of God* who pleads with individuals to 
yield themselves to him and his way of life* and follow him wherever he 
leads. In the truest sense every Christian witness is an evangelist* 
whether he be minister, teacher or laymen* 

Sherwood Eddy is an evangelist also in the sense that he concen¬ 
trate s on this endeavor and devotes his full energy to the proclamation 
of the Christian message* It is a simple yet astounding fact that for 
sixty years his primary purpose in living has been the winning of in¬ 
dividuals to the Lord Jesus* Nothing else has seemed to him to be so 
important as helping men to be as Christlike as oaa be done through the 
power of God. His prodigious energy has been expended In bringing men 
to know God as he is disclosed in the attitudes and aotlons and teaching 
of Jesus* Everything else has been subordinated to this work of evangelism* 

In Other Lands 

For half a oentury Mr. Eddy has been an itinerant evangelist in 
many countries* Barely has he preached in a community for ten con¬ 
secutive days* usually his message has been given In three days to 
seven days* and frequently he has not spoken more than three times in a 
elty. All this means that his contacts with the same individual have 
been brief indeed* a few hours et most* Any impact that he was to make 
upon a person had to be done at once without delay. With only a tiny 
fraction of the members of his audiences has he been able to talk in¬ 
dividually* 
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Added to all this Is the faot that an Interpreter was required for 
most of his messages In other lands. What he was saying had to be trans¬ 
lated into another tongue through another mind and voioe. Members of hi® 
audiencea had come for many different reasons, some out of spiritual hunger, 
some beoause of ourlosity, some due to the compulsory attendance require¬ 
ment, some public employees in response to instructions from high officials 
to bo present, and some had come to hrckla the speaker and to break up the 
meeting. And McNeill Poteat tells of a meeting in Xaifeng on a oold night 
when some had come for the purpose of getting warm and taking a comfortable 
sleep. Often the crowd was large and Sherwood Eddy had to lift his voioe 
so that it could be heard by three thousand and sometimes five thousand 
people, and frequently the aeoustios were poor. Now and then he had to 
speak with a bad voles, and often indeed when he was utterly tired out. 

The load he carried v«ek after week would have quickly crushed most men - 
two and three long addresses daily and sometimes more, constantly eat¬ 
ing before speaking at luncheons and banquets, many interviews, keeping 
up with his substantial correspondence, investigations of local con¬ 
dition, and visiting places of historic interest. And this has gone on 
for half a century'. 

When all these factors are taken into aooount, it is a veritable 
miraole that so many individuals were genuinely oonverted and so many 
lives were permanently changed. In many lands resident missionaries 
have testified to the amazing power of Dr, Eddy over audiences and to 
the enduring result 0 of hi e visit. Years afterward the effectiveness of 
his preaching was evident in the lives of converts who became influential 
leaders in their communities. 

Many factors combined to enable Sherwood to speak with such power. 

He was driven forward by a never-dimmed sense of mission, he was going 
God's own work, under God's dlrootion. In all literalness he prayed 
himself into the vestings and trough them. Before ever address he 
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lives were permanently changed. In many lands resident missionaries 
have testified to the amasing power of Fr. Sddy over audiences and to 
the enduring results of his visit. Tears afterward the effectiveness of 
his preaching was evident in the lives of converts who beoame influential 
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visualized the audience and engaged in ardent intercession for the persona 
who oould cone. He prayed with the knowledge that his pleadings before 
God would make a difference in their attitudes and decisions. He inter¬ 
ceded in the of Jesus and with unfaltering faith in the power of God. 

True to the admonition, "Expect great things from God, attempt great things 
for God,” he had no doubt that miraolea would be wrought in the lives of 
those present. He may well have walked right out of the lew Testament, 
firectly from fellowship with Peter and Paul and John. His words came 
with the realization that he was a mouthpiece for the Eternal God in 
proclaiming tho way of salvation for the desperately needy people before 
him. He spoke as God's co-worker and with his Father's blessing. He 
knew what life oould be and was agonizling aware of the terrible empti¬ 
ness and misery of many listeners. Thus ho preached with utmost sinoerlty 
and o amp let e assurance, with never a doubt that his words were of life- 
end-death importance. 

Dr. Eddy is gifted with a voioe of rare power, wistful, yearning, 
pleading, impelling. His onunolatlon is distinct, his tones are clear 
and ringing, his style is rapid and staccato, and always ha speaks with 
fervent earnestness. There is a rugged quality to his voioe which has 
enabled him to speak frequently to largo audiences. Even when afflicted 
with a sore throat, often he spoken with great power. Indeed, his 
friends through the years tell you about ooeasions when a few hours 
before a meeting his threat was so bad that it seemed impossible for him 
to spoak, yet when the time cams and he once got started, ho held the 
audienoe spellbound. 

is 

His platform manner also wax a souroe of power - youthful appearance, 
dynamic energy, zestful presentation. His ideas are simple, his sentences 
are short, his illustrations are graphic. In order to capture and hold 
the attention of his listener*, Sherwood makes constant appeals to tho 
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ey». For many years he oarried with him a oopy of the Hew Testament' 
which he would whip out of hie pooket and hold dramtioally before the 
audienoe. In it ho carried pictures of individuals whose lives he used 
as illustrations, whioh he would wave before them. On the platform 
frequently ho placed a large map, and lesstinss a huge ohart or graph. 
Sometimes he pulled from his poo lost a little wooden tube with needles about 
six inches long, and exolaimed, "These are'the tools used by some Chinese 
to drive out the devils," In many lands he used the devloe of placing in 
his elenohed fist a ooin, holding it before them, and offering to give it 
to the first man who would oome and get it. Hi* purpose was to illus¬ 
trated the importance of faith, and when some earns for it, he would turn 
to the audienoe and inquire why ethers had not come. There are all sorts 
of unuaing stories in connection with this practice. Outside the tent 
in whioh the meeting was being held in a war ewnp in England, cams the 
shrill cry, "hoy fellows, com on in, this man is giving away gold 
sovereign*." In Peking, Sherwood asked the individual who arrived first 
at the platform, "Why did you coma?" "Oh, I am the man who got it in 
Tlontkinl" Even the laugh whioh followed helped to awaken the audienoe 
and to fix attention on the speaker. Dr. Eddy knew that he could not 
help a man who was half aoleep or inattentive, so he strove in many 
ways to win alert interest and to maintain it. 

He aimed directly at the consciences of men, sought to bring 
about a oonviction of need, and to generate a desire for newness of life. 

In an amasing way he established contrast between the present reality and 
the potential lnde&l, between what a man is and what he really wants to 
be, between what the world, thinks and what God expects. He did more than 
affect thinking, he created determination and made resolute the hunnn 
will. When Sherwood had made hi* impact, a man wanted to do something, 
to put into notion his heightened aspiration*. To an almost unequaled 
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degree, he pulled men out of their eaata in visible commitment to a new 
■way of life. All this before all kinds of audlenees, in many lands of 
the earth, under varying circumstances, over sixty years of time, 

‘ith *a?>le reason, Jerry Voorhis says* "Sherwood Eddy always stood 
out among the other Christian loaders because of the dynamic qualities 
which he possessed in such unusual degree.?' Other speaker* might stir you 
to deep thought, but he always mads you feel that there was no tin* to be 
lost in getting into immediate action. Perhaps ts a large extent this was 
due to the fact that he himself seemed never to rest for a single moment 
as ho pursued the Christian objectives to ntfiioh he devoted his entire life," 
His skill in using an interpreter ms one of Sherwood* s groat achieve¬ 
ments. In almost every place he went he ms able to obtain the services 
of the very best interpreter. With this man, himself a gifted public 
speaker, Sherwood worked over his addresses in minute detail. Ideas were 
simplified, diffieult phrases wore abandoned, long sentences were out 
in half, abstract concepts were transformed into vivid illustrations, 
agreement ms reached about gestures te be used. No class in public 

speaking ever worked harder than did i&r. Eddy with his interpreters. 

Usually an interpreter would servo in many consecutive meetings. Only 
this morning a letter oame from S. C, Leung, postmarked Hongkong, in, 
which he reminds me that on six of Eddy's visits to Canton ho served as 
interpreter. 

Hundreds of times I have watehed and listened to Sherwood an in¬ 
terpreter work together as one person - short sentences rapidly spoken, 
and equally rapidly translated! the same intonations for emphasis i 
identioal gestures! equal fervor in presentation. Incredible as it may 
sound, on many oooasions the interpreter added to the power of the 
address. In most eases the interpreter was an individual of prominence 
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held In high respect by t he audience. Thus the itBssagc wan established 
out of tho mouths of two witnesses, and extraordinary Indeed was the 
power of this double testimony. 

One of Eddy' s earliest interpreters in China was C. T. Wang, Yale 
graduate, head of the Chinese student Christian movement in the United 
States, member of one of the early oablmets of tho republlo, soorotary 
©f Foreign Affairs, subsequently National General Secretary of tho Y. M. 
C. A., and a powerful orator in his own right. Mr. C. L. Nioh earns from 
a long line of renowned ancestors, and his family ranked seoond only to 
that of Confucius. Mr. S. C. Ieung was General Secretary of tho Y. M. C. 
A. in Canton, and then National General Secretary, Mr. Thomas Tchou 
was z fluent in four languages. Mr. S. T. Won was provincial seorotary 
of state. In other countries also brilliant and influential men served 
as interpreters* in Kxr Gear1st Russia, Baron Nicolaif in Egypt, Shiek 
Mitri. 

McNeill Poteat shares this experience| "Sherwood's interpreter 
was Thomas Tohou, and an excellent one. He even imitated Sherwood's 
gestures and once, when Sherwood yanked nr. a handkerchief from his pocket 
and blew his nose, out onmo Tohou's hanky and an echo to Sherwood's 
bugling. Sherwood was preaching on 'New is the accepted time, now 
is the day of salvation.' He was really hgunner ing tho proposition 
home but apparently some of the less alert, end therefore uneenoerasd 
about accepted timer!, were enjoying the protect ion of sleep. This 
was more than Sherwood could stand and less than salubrious for the 
somnolent unsaved. He stabbed out with that subby forefinger, leaped 
deem (four feet at least) from the platform te the brick floor and 
walked tmmrd one of the slumbering sinners. Tohou hit tho floor a 
split seoond after Sherwood and followed him toward the victim of a 
hard heart or a hard day's work." 
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In many oities in China the Eddy meetings were preceded by the - 
extraordinarily popular lectures on science by Professor c . H. Robertson, 
formerly professor of mechanical engineering at Purdue University. With 
the collapse of the old system of class leal education and the awakened 
interest in modern science. Professor Robertson had Joined the staff of 
the National Y. M. C. A, to lecture and give demonstrations. After 
eeven years of apprenticeship and language study in China, he spent 
eighteen months in the United States and Europe building his own apparatus 
which could be used effectively before an audience of two thousand 
people. IIis traveling equipment consisted of seventeen huge trunks, 
oontaining a radio receiving set and sending sot, delicate electrical 
equipment, and n variety of soientifio instruments. The subjeots of 
his addresses included. The gyroscope| Wireless Telephone and Telegraph* 
Electrons, Energy, Matter* The Wonders of Sound* Einstein’s Relativity. 

In one period of ten months he covered twelve thousand miles and 
visited twenty-two cities, with an average attendance of 643 for 320 
leotures. He speke as a man of scienoe to men of education. Sometimes 
he preoed the Eddy campaign, and sometimes the two men worked together 
in a oity. They supplemented each other in a very powerful way. 

Dr* Eddy* e evangelistic campaigns wore but one phase of the ongoing 
work of the Christian forces in the cities where he worked. The weeks 
and months of preparation for his coming, training olasses, personal 
work teams, and promotional committees, provided his opportunity. And 
after his departure, the followup work had to be done by local Christian 
agenei< e. His meetings served as a time of challenge and reaping. He 
was one of a team, jpdBC his oontaotB wore brief, but his impaot was 
powerful. 

Fateful indeed was Sherwood* s trip te Japan in 1907, as a del¬ 
egate from India to the World’s Student Christian Federation, If he 
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had not made that Journey, the future oourse of his life probably would 
have been vastly different. For it -mas in Tokyo that a two-fold dis¬ 
covery was made* Chinese students at long last were ready for the Christian 
gospel, and Eddy exercised enourmous power over these receptive students. 

Get the feel of the situation in 1907, A glgantio upheaval was 
bringing an ancient order to an end. The humiliating defeat by Japan, 
the siege of Peking following the Boxer uprising, and the maneuvers ef 
the great power for the partition of China, had brought the government te 
the verge of collapse. The crafty and oruel and utterly reactionary 
Dowager Empress turned in despair to reforms which she loathed. But it 
was too late, and in 1911 Sun Yat—sen’ a revolution was to bury forever 
the anoient Manchu dynasty. 

Just a year before Sherwood Eddy*s visit te Tokyo in 1907, the 
Dowager Empress had belatedly issued an imperial ediot inaugurating a 
new system of education. The old elaosioal eduo&tian was now doomed. 

No longer would memorising the classics, writing essays and composing 
verse be the gateway to political office. The necessity was imposed 
a nation ef establishing a modern system of schools, colleges, grad¬ 
uate institutions with the utmost speed. The graduates of Christian 
colleges and returned students from abroad furnished only a tiny trickle 
ef well trained teachers *n»K and administrators. Thus there began an 
exodus of Chinese students te foreign countries, fifteen thousand of 
them flooding the colleges and universities of Japan. 

That is where Sherwood Eddy oame in. His work in China could net 
have been done earlier, and certainly it could not be done today. At 
precisely the right moment he demonstrated extraordinary ability to win 
Chinese students te the Christian way ef life. On the return voyage 
to India from ToIqto he addressed meetings of Chinese students in Hongkong, 
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This experimental campaign was followed by eight tears of Chinese eltles. 
In 1906, 1911, 1913, 1914, 1918, 1922, 1930, 1931* 1948 - a total of ten 
visits to China* 

The oilman of the 1913 tour same in the oity of Fooohow, where there 
was an attendance of five thousand students a day for six days* The 
Chamber of Commerce came in a body, the provincial legislature invited Ur* 
Eddy to address them, thirteen government oolieges postponed examinations 
and shut down so that students oould attend the meetings, representatives 
of seventy-two reform societies were present* So unprecedented was the 
number of inqulers who joined -ible olaesos that it beoame naoesaary for 
a number of months to exclude fresi membership in these olasses for new 
converts all Fooohow people who had previously beoaino Christians* And 
on subsequent visits during the next thirty-five years, Sherwood was 
to meet influential Christians who first took their stand In these 
nestings* 

Fourteen cities in China ware included in the evangelistio oampgin 
of 1914* In Baking Mr. Eddy was granted an intervlaw by President Yuan 
Shi Kai, who expressed great interest in the meetings* General Li Yuan 
Hung, idiom Sherwood had lmown the year before, ms now vice-pro aidant 
of China, and gave a luncheon and invited him to address his family and 
guests. The Ministry of the Interior granted a site for a pavillioa 
for the meetings within the Forbidden City, just In front of the Imperial 
Palanco, this being the first time that Christian meetings had been per* 
milted with the sacred preclnot* The Ministry of Yar gave two hundred 
tents to make the pawilllen rain-proof, and the Minister of Education 
granted a half holiday to all government students to enable them to 
oomo to the opening max session* At a speolal mooting for gentry end 
business non, the Board of Trade reserved three hundred seats* 
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In Paetlngfu Sherwood went from the grave of hie dearest friend 
Horace Tracy Pitkin, who had been murdered by the Boxers fourteen yearn 
previously, to packed houses of intent listeners. His visit to Changsha 
was a moving experience because when in in 1695 he wrote The Supreme 
Decision of a Christian Student he had referred to this province as being 
unooeupied, twenty million people without a single Christian missionary. 
Nineteen years later he was in the city at the invitation Of fifteen Can- 
fuoian principles of sohools and colleges, and three thousand students 
crowded his meetings* At the conclusion of the first meeting the pro* 
vlnoial governor’s ban played "God bo with you till we meet again." On a 
single day he spoke to the students of Yale-in-China, in the governor’s 
yamen to leading officials, at a reception given by leading business man, 
and a arowded service In a church. In Wuchang the military governor had 
a pavillion erected in the open court of a temple far the meetings, and 
the civil governor granted an interview. Fourteen hundred students earns 
to the first meeting rhough pouring rain in their thin cloth shoes. 

In Hengohew the secretary af state, Mr. S. T. Wan, was cenverted 
in one of the meetings and on the next Sunday was baptised, A few woe!:* 
later in Nanking when Mr. Eddy 1 s voice failed, Mr. Wen substituted for 
him and spoke with great power. A highly significant result of the 
Hangchow campaign was a Bible class made up entirely of scholars and men 
of distinction in the city under the able leadership of Zla Hong-lai, the 
outstanding Christian author of the country. "Within a year of this visit 
of Eddy to Hangchow," wrote Fletcher S. Brookman, "the attitudes of the 
whole city toward Christianity had so complotily changed that the interest 
of -the people, high and low, led them to active participation in a wide 
variety of Christian enterprsies." 

A letter has Just come from Tom EHiatt telling of the occasion 
whan "half a dozen of us were holding back a big crowd for whom there 
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■was no room In "the hall* We were all dreeeed in light white suits, 
got ray arm In between two hard pressing' currents of raen, and In getting 
it out my whole ooat sleeve was pulled out by the roots* from til* seams 
at ny shoulder.” 

In Amoy the demand for tickets was so great that the plan was adopted 
of having individuals come in person to the Y, M. C, A. and oaks appli¬ 
cation for them. Before the meetings began an official proclamation ime 
issued endorsing the campaign. The mat shed had a oapaoity of two thousand, 
and it was neoessary to hold three successive sessions for the more then 
five thousand persons who came* On the sooond night hard rain flooded 
the streets and oame pouring through the mat roof, yet a paoked house 
listened intently to the message. Among the converts in Amoy ware the 
two ext reams s of the mayor of the city and the leader of a notorious 
g.n; of bandits. The latter. Ling Po, did not have a tioket so he out 
a hole in the frail walls so that he was to peep in and to listen. Ho 
Obtained a tioksst for subsequent meetings and became soundly and perma¬ 
nently oonverted. Turning from hiB life of orlme, he became a village 
palter. Sixteen years later Mr. Eddy found both the mayor end the former 
bandit standing firm in their Christian faith and practice. In on* of 
these later meetinge. Ling Po spoke with groat power, telling the story 
of his conversion. 

The so-oalled third revolution caused the Governor to forbid 
publi c meetings in Canton, as martial law had been declared. The 
Governor did invite Dr. Eddy to speak to a selected gathering of 
officials and educators, and then permitted meetings to be held in the 
colleges an ^ ohurohes, although the huge mat shed which had been 
constructed to hold four thousand was tom down unused. In Hanking 
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both civil and military governors attended the first meeting. T © 
government had granted the use of the large Exposit ion Theater and 
enabled students ooming to the meetings to use the oity tramway with¬ 
out payment. Sherwood Eddy was unable to complete the Nanking series 
because of sheer exhaustion at the end of a gruelling five months of 
speaking throughout China. Mr. S. T. Wen was qulokly summoned from 
Hangehow, and he and C. T. Wang substituted and the campaign con¬ 
tinued with great effectiveness. 

And at the conclusion of this tour, Fletcher S. Brookman made 
this estimate* "The evangelistie iwetings have imnwaourable strengthened 
the influenoe of Christianity upon the intelligentsia and have quick¬ 
ened the Churoh*s sense of mission to the poor and oppressed. They 
have been a great force in uniting all denominations into an effeot- 
lv« national unity* 11 

Ths Eddy campaign in China in 1918 was preceded by a personal work 
fcaocK tour by Frank N. E. Buohmen, Sherwood Day and Howard A. Walter. 

In the cities selected these men went ahead trtining Chinese Christians 
and missionaries in personal work with non-Christians. Instead of huge 
mass meetings, the plan this year was more intensive and centered in 
the churches. On the last night at Canton, twenty-eight pastors sat 
on the platform. Elaborate preparations were made in advance for the 

enrollment of inquirers in Bible class*" „ 

On the opening night at Canton, Admiral Ching, a leader of the 
Southern forces in the oivil war, sat in a front seat and listened 
with deep interest. He oams again on the second night, and made an 
appointment to talk with Mr. Eddy on Wednesday morning. On Tuesday 
night Sun Yat-sen was ealled out of ths meeting, and the news quickly 
spread that Admiral Ching had been assassinated. So the plan to talk 
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with him about becoming a Christian could not be carried out, and instead 
Sherwood stood beside his dead body. After an interview with Sun Yat-een, 
Eddy was invited to address a hundred officers and officials. 

After the meeting in Peking, Samuel M. Shoemaker, Jr. wrote to 
1 % Eddyi "I am spending the summer at work, out at Wo Fu Sou, with the 
Tsing Hua boys. There are 110 of them, and some forty others from the 
Normal College. These latter are some of the follows that were won in 
your meetings. The Tsing Hua crowd are glorious. I never saw anything 
'take* as their faith has done. Some were Christians before, but the 
majority wore gotten in your meetings. They are born of the Spirit. I 
haven’t heard a single kiok from anybody about the campaign hero, nor 
seen any regrettable result." 

In the 1922 campaign, Sherwood Eddy spent four days with General 
Fong and his so-called "Christian army.” The General seems to have been 
a Cromwell-like Christian who mixed his religion with hie fighting. For 
several days at 7*30 In the morning, Sherwood talked to a thousand officers, 
with their Now Testament and notebooks. 

The year 1930 sew Mr. Eddy beck in China for another campaign. The 
country was in the grip of oivil war, with the people further exploited 
by graft and corruption. Under these deplorable conditions, mootings 
were hold on all sides of the battle lines. In Changsha fighting was 
going on not far from -the city and the hospitals were filled with the 
wounded. In Nanking President Chiang Kai-shek and his wlfs invited Mr, 
and Mrs. Eddy to dinner, and showed keen interest In hie work. Inter¬ 
views were held with five cabinet members and other leading officials 
and educators. 

In 1948 at the age of seventy-seven Ur Eddy returned for his final 
visit to China. In spite of tho oivil war and ohaotle conditions 
successful meetings were hold in atany cities. Sherwood was subjected 
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to fiery attaoks from communist students In his meetings. Herbert 
L. Mlnard gives this impressioni "Our local Association had organized 
meetings in the University of Nanking. It was one of the most effect¬ 
ive Christian Interpretations which we had in Nanking during the postwar 
years. At the end of the series students were invited te indicate their 
desire to enter Bible olagses and learn more about Christianity, and 
over eight hundred responded. In view of the breakup of the country 3 
the southward sweep of the Communists, for such eagerness to be shown 
by young Chinese reveals the effectiveness of Sherwood’s way of pre¬ 
senting the Christian rassage. Throughout all of this time he -.ms 
suffering from -throat trouble and was under a doctor’s oare." 

Milton Stauffer gives this vivid picture of a meeting in Cantoni 
"He spoke on 'What Fill Rave China?' He was unusually earnest and 
direct in his appeal that day. I shall never forget his solemn and 
very earnest concluding three or four minutes. The Communists were 
edvanoing south on Nanking. The concern in everyone’s mind was 'will 
the whole of China be taken over and how soon?' Sherwood stepped from 
behind the table where he was speaking and pointing his finger directly 
at the old wealthier Chinese sitting immediately before him, and gald 
passionately, ’Ho you want to save China ? Do you want to save China? 
Will you give baek the land to the people ? Will you give baok the 
land to the people?' It was an appeal scarcely louder than a whisper. 
Sherwood was tired and his voloe almost gone, but the effect of that 
moving pointed finger, earnest faoes and searching questions registered 
with everyone. Within a few months the Bamboo Curtain dropped." 

Edward H. Lockwood tells of a luncheon Just prior to this last 
visit of Hr. Eddy to the oity. The dozen men around the table in¬ 
cluded prominent business and professional men. "We talked of 
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Sherwood* s Impending visit* Someone asked, 'How many of us were con¬ 
verted to the Christian faith in meetings addressed by Sherwood Eddy?' 
Every man present said that he had led them to Christian decision* 

The point is that much of the leadership of the Christian movement In 
South China oamn from kk men who had bean converted in Eddy meetings." 

In thinking back over these campaigns, Eugene E.Barnett writes* 
"All over China I have met Christians, notably officials and leaders in 
education, business and industry, who in the course of their conver¬ 
sations have told me that they had become Christians in one or another 
of the Eddy campaigns* Among these I think of two top officials in 
Hangchow, the city in which I sepnt my first eleven years in China. 

One of those was the Governor of the Province | he other tho Pro¬ 
vincial Commissioner of Foreign Affairs (Mr. S. T. Ten). These men 
had had, mainly through the Y. M, C. A, long and intimate associations 
with Christians in the oity, but it was Sherwood Eddy and his ringing 
ohallenge which led both men to seek baptism and to identify themselves 
with the Christian Church. Both of these men, incidentally, later 
suffered violent deaths when the fortunes of politics went against 
them, and to the very end they cherished the friendship of Sherwood 
Eddy whom they regarded in a very special sense as their spiritual 
father." 

As I survey this reoerd of evangelism in China, I cannot escape 
the oonoluslon that surely it is unmatched in Christian history) that 
a foreign itinerant evan-elist, never resident in the 
country nor stationed there, speaking through interpreters, in revo¬ 
lutionary days and the ohaos of sivil war, should for forty years 
speak with such decisive power end win so many to Christ and his way 
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of life* has been equaled only a few times since New Testament days* 

If at all, perhaps by the American Dwight L Moody In the British Isles 
and the Englishman Gipsy Smith in the United States, and both of these, 
of course, spoke in their native tongue under peaceful conditions. 

And China was one of many lands in which Sherwood Efl^y spoke with 
power. Let your mind sweep across the continents and the dsoades and 
envisage him in action, buring with passionate eagerness to bring men 
to hi6 own Lord and Master and have them enter into life ever more 
abundant. In Csarist days of tyranny, he spoke behind closed doors 
to Russian students, and the letters which came to him reveal the 
responsiveness of many listeners and the power of his impaot upon them. 

In Bulgaria, Greece and Serbia, I'r. Eddy held meet in "s on the verge 
of the outbreak of the Balkan war in 1912. In Constantinople he spoke 
to separate meetings for Moslems, for Creek Orthodox Christians, and 
for Armenians. 

At the end of 1912 and in the early days ef 1913, Mott and Eddy 
conducted evan'■elistio meetings in all parts of India and Ceylon. 

Everywhere they were greeted with large audiences and sustained 
attention. At Lahore the white turbans and black bears of the warlike 
Sikhs mingled with the red fez of the llohammsdan students and the 
orthodox Hindus* A memorable experience was the consecration of Sherwood’s 
very dear friend, V. S. Azariah, as the first Indian Bishop of the Angli¬ 
can Church and the first indigenous bishop of all Asia. Dr. Matt and 
Dr. Eddy spoks also at the huge convention of Syrian Christians in 
Travanoore. In 1916 the latter addressed 40,000 Syrian Christians in 
five great Y, M. c. A. conventions. Prior to these gatherings Frank 
Buohman had trained personal workers in the different oenters. 

During the first World War, Eddy spent much time in the Britich 
Isles and in Franae in evangelistio meetings for soldiers, in the base 
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oamps, in the canvaleaoent camps, and near the fighting front* Never 
did he speak with more feeling and fervor than when he stood he fore 
these men, torn from their homes, subjected to terrlfie temptations, 
soon to faoe danger and perhaps death. He presented Jesus Christ as 
the source of victory over temptation and the power to build a new 
life and a. new society. The meetings began with a period hilarious 
singing under expert direction, followed by descriptions of resent ex¬ 
periences, and then into the impassioned plea to follow Christ and 
receive his power. Never was he more tender and understanding and 
zealous than when talking to the men in the venereal hospitals. Much 
of the time in these war tone experiences I was with him and can bear • 
testimony to the power with which he spoke. 

After the war Sherwood Eddy returned to India in 1919, and with 
a party of evangelistic workers conducted campaigns in fifty commun¬ 
ities in India and Ceylon, forking with him in various centers were 
E, Stanley Jones, "President illiam J. Eutohins, H, A. Popley, and 
several Indian evangelists. In one city 128 non-Christians were 
baptized, coming from fourteen castes from just beneath the Brahmins 
to the pariahs. The emphasis throughout was on personal evangelism, 
training Christians in the local churches to win relatives and friends 
to the Christian my of life. 

One of Dr. Eddy'a memorable experiences wa6 at the first student 
Christian conference in Czeoheclevakia in 1920. After three centuries 
of repression and exploitation under the Eapsburg dynasty, the Czeohs 
wore now enjoying freedom of speech and the other freedoms. An 
American Y« M. C. A. seoretary, Huntley Dupre, after months of prep¬ 
aration, assembled this first student conference, with the hope that 
out of it would come the formation of a Student Christian Movement. 
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The sixty delegates included atheists, Catholioa and Protestants. The 
tan-day oonferenoe was held in a thousand-year old Bohemian eastIs. In 
the mornings Sherwood led a Bible clase^, studying the Sermon on the 
Mount and the life of Christ. For many of these students this was the 
first, time they had ever given serious consideration to Christianity as 
a way of life. In the afternoon oame athletics, swimming and other forms 
of fellowship. Then the long evening sessions with hia burning messages 
pleading with these students to equip themselves for leadership in the 
building of the new republic. A dramatic opportunity was presented by 
the accidental drowning of one of the delegates. In his pocket was found 
an unfinished letter, -which included these words? "I have found a new 
experieneo, a new life. I see no hope for the world but the love of 
Christ. A great task awaits the students of our land. I for one must be 
a better man,” At an evening meeting this letter was read to the hushed 
and grieving group. After Sherwood had spoken with great earnestness, 
a time for personal testimonies followed* Man after man rose to tell 
whs! the eonfSrenoe had meant to him. Hardly a person remained the same 
after this experience of eomradeship and oonmitment. Eighteen years 
later Sherwood met some of these men and saw evidenoe of the fruit¬ 
fulness of this first oonferenoe. 

In 1928 Eddy returned to CaeohoSlovakia for great student meet¬ 
ings in Prague and Bratislavia, and another conference in the same 
Bohemian castle, this time an international gathering of students. In 
the printed report of this oonferenoe are these words? "Powerful 
challenges oame to us day, both from the ideas and personality of this 
nan of God, Hem he thundered against our idle debates, our lovely 
abstractions! how he presented the siok, hungry, materialistic warring 
world to uo and presented the great antidotes! how he awakened the 
heroio in usi how he urged us on as'orusaders of a new day! how deep. 
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how vital, how fundamental, yet how broad and tolerant he waa| how full 
of love for us, how personally he treated us and our problems'," 

One of the heaviest impacts that Sherwood Eddy ever made was at 
Portshaeh am Zee in Austria, at the World Conference of Y. C, A, 
Workers Among Boys, He gave four devotional talks before the hour spent 
in prayer by the delegates, and gave the main addresses at the conference. 
Mr. J. A. Van Pis writes, "It was a glorious period of ten days, and 
indeed an epoch-making conference that had far reaching influenoo around 
the world.” 

Over a long span of years, Sherwood Eddy held meetings in Con¬ 
stantinople. For/ ten days in 1920 ho spoke incessantly to various 
groups. He wrote to friends* "All nations are met here, and through 
its surging streets you see Turks, Bednin, Arabs, Koorda, men 
the desert, dark skins of Afrioa, Iovantines, Armenians, Greeks, and 
young men of the nations of Europe." In an amating way cooperation 
can* from the former Grand Vitler the Sheik ul Islam, the head of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, the Armenian Patriarch, Sherwood spoke at the 
Imperial Ottoman University, idle Greek oathedral and the Gregorian 
church. The Turkish Minister of Education arranged two large meetings 
of students, and there was a memorable experienoe at a meeting of 
Turkish women. Meetings wore held at Robert College, the Constanti¬ 
nople College for Girls, and other educations institutions. An 
opportunity was afforded to meet with the editors of the ity. 

A ten-day campaign was conducted in Cairo in 1920. The Kursal 
Theater was packed nl.ght after night with two thousand *x Copts, 
Protestants and Moslems. Shoik Mltrl proved to be a marvelous inter¬ 
preter, giving the message in Arable with speed and power. Dr. 
fanuel Zwemer took the chair eaoh night and was a groat inspiration. 

The meeting and after "meeting continued for two hours and half. 
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In Aaelut the morning Bible el&se ms attended by three thousand 
person*! and the night meetings rose to five thousand for five even¬ 
ings* A similar response was received at Luxor, Tanta and Mlnia, Among 
Dr. Eddy’s fellow workers In these nestings were Dr* Zwemer, Canon 
Gairdner and Lord Rad stock. 

In order to make It possible for Sherwood Eddy to keep a series 
of appointments ( Admiral Bristol placed the American Destroyer Fox 
at his disposal. It waited for a week for him at Beirut, carried him 
to Smyrna, waited there four days, and carried him to Const ant inople. 

In Smyrna Sherwood preached In the Greek Orthodox Cathedral and In the 
Armenian Cathedral. Three meetings a day were held at Robert College, 

On various Journeys Pr. Eddy has conducted cvangelistio meetings 
in Japan and Korea and the Philippines. Re has spoken In Singapore. 
Penang. Jerusalem and dozens of centers In Europe. A look at the 
reoord shows that since 1893 he has spent a total of thirty years in 
Asia, Worth Africa, Europe, and on the high seas. And always he has 
traveled with high purpose, pouring out and drinking In. Surely his 
reoord of evangelism is unmatched In this generation. Pr. Mott has 
spoken in more lands, but since the outbreak of the First World War he 
has been an administrator, a chairman of ecumenical conferences in all 
parts of the earth, and not primarily an evangelist. In breadth and in 
length the record of Sherwood Eddy is unique. His work has suffered 
from the inherent weaknesses of itinerant evangelism, but voluminous 
evidence speaks eloquently of the powerful and enduring impact he 
has made upon many people in many lands over many yearso 

In the United Staten 

Over a span of sixty years Sherwood Eddy has been speaking to 
students in the United States and Canada, In every state and every 
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province. He has addressed university convocations, special asemblies, 
college chapels, religious emphasis -seeks, seminars, oollege classes, 
beyond number. He has appeared over and over again before student con¬ 
ferences - local, state, national, international. He has talked per¬ 
sonally in interviews and at mealtime with countless men and women. Grand¬ 
children have listened to him with the same eagerness as did their 
forebears. Fifteen generations of students have oome and gofto since 
first his voice was heard on the campus. 

Just the other day came a letter from John J. Handsaker, whose lifo 
was greatly affected by Mr. Eddy at the first Y. M. C. A. student con¬ 
ference held on the Pacific ooast at Cazadsro in 1698. Here is the 
commentt "At a conference with Sherwood Eddy late in the sessions he 
asked me two q estions, ’Is there any reason why you should not be a 
missionary?’ (l knew of none), ’Is there any reason why you should be?’ 

You know how he would ask that question. I returned to found a mission¬ 
ary library in Eugene Divinity School, now the Northwest Christian College, 
and to organize the Student Volunteer Movement, and my wife and I were 
the first missionaries from the school to Jamaioa. There has been a 
strong missionary influence in the school ever since." Two days earlier 
than this letter came one from Galen M. Fisher, telling ef the life- 
changing impact made upon him at this same Casadero conference fifty- 
seven years age, end his subsequent decision to go to Japan. On 
exactly the same day that John Handsaker wrote, T r . V, Mendenhall sent 
an estimate of Sherwood’s work at Cornell University at the end of 1962. 
"The distinctive feature of Sherwood in contrast te most older men is 
his amazing capacity for adaptation. Frankly, I believe him te be more 
youthful in reoeptiveness to new truths than 99^ of the oollege students 
I know. His social passion been of really great influence in stimu¬ 
lating some of the world’s leaders - men like Andrew Cordier, Bromley 
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Oxnom, Reinhold Nlebuhr. He is one of the greatest men I have ever met, 
and I would say he might be called a saint." 

Sinoe Eddy sailed for India late In 1896, he ham spent a total of 
nearly thirty years In the United States and Canada* He has been able 
to offer his service a without payment, usually receiving merely his 
traveling expenses, and has been able to visit hundreds of smaller 
oollegee, as well as practloally all the great universities and larger 
colleges. It would be a fascinating eight if his travels in the soilages 
oould be traoed on a single map, north and south, east and west. 

In the early day one of his memorable evangel 1stio campaigns was at 
the University of California in 1914. Before me are two closely type¬ 
written pages surma rising the preparations made and the visible results. 
For three months a preparatory personal work met weekly t© study 
"Christian fundamentsis” and train for the coming meetings. A prayer 
group met once a week for two months, and twice a week during the 
month preceding the campaign. The oampaign oozranittee included many of 
the leading students on the oampus, and the aid of the student and city 
papers was enlisted. Huge banners were hung across the streets and in 
the big assembly hallo. Joint meetings of the young people's societies 
of the different churches were held in preparation for the oampaign. 

The executive committee of the student body agreed eight weeks prior 
to the meetings not to schedule any other o amp us dates for the four 
ni$its of the oampaign. The meetings were announced in classes for 
two weeks previously. Personal work groups met daily during the campaign. 
And the chairmen* s report oaneludesi "The average attendance was fourteen 
hundred college men, almost constant, rapt attention. Five hundred 
women mot separately. The fourth night 1200 stayed at a second meet¬ 
ing. Nearly four hundred deoided on cards to make the experiment to 
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beoome Investigators, to read the Mew Testament, to pray to God each 
day for guidanoo, and to follow the light* 157 additional men decided 
for Christ. The total expanse was under *300." And all this on a state 
university campus that was noted for its la ole of interest in religion! 

In 1915 Sherwood returned to the campus of Tale for a significant 
evangelistic campaign. For seme months prior to the meetings a prayer 
group met every morning before breakfast to remember In intercession 
various aspects of the preparation. The wo k prvelous to the oampgign, 
group meetings were held by returning eld graduates, inoludlng Henry 
Sloan Coffin and Sidney Lovett. Morgan Noyes and Henry Hoboon were 
seoretariea of the Christian movement and Professor Henry Wright was 
very active. George Stewart gives this report* "Sherwood Eddy spoke 
with groat power, and the number of men increased night by night. A 
general atmosphere of inquiry porvaded the campus| dozen of after- 
meetings were held in dormatories and fraternities* Added to Eddy’s 
daeh and charm and spiritual persuasiveness was the fact that he was a 
Tale man. He was predominantly a man of action. He was of medium 
heights, a trifle stocky. Intense, direct, his speech surcharged with 
•motional current always well in hand, the prophetic fire radiating 
from his countenance, his rapid sentences fearlessly driving home 
truths with amazing effeotivene as. He stood before the Yale under¬ 
graduates at forty-four without a single spot of gray in his brown 
hair and with a faoe that was almost boyish. He was of the world in 
the finest sense, consumed with evangelistic fire and fortified with 
abundant health." 

From those early campaigns through the next four deeadea, Pherwood 
has 

Eddy had similar experiences on hundreds of campuses. Concerning the 
power of his addressee and the decisive Influence of his interview*., a 
volume oould easily bo filled with testimonies available. Bart N. Peak 
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sends this estimate, "While a student of the University of Kentucky, 1 came 
as a delegate to the Southern Student Y, M, C, A. conference at Blue Ridge, 
North Carolina, and there I met and heard Sherwood Eddy, I thought then 
tnat he was the most powerful speaker I had ever heard. Since then I have 

heard him many times and I have never changed ny opinion of his ability* 

As Secretary, of the Y, M, C. A, at the University.of Kentucky, I have 

had Mr. Eddy as a guest speaker on the oampus five 
or six times, and each time h© has given a challenge to students and I 
am sure has affected their whole life. He is one of .the groat men of 

America and his life and message have directed the lives of thousands 

of students into paths of righteousness. I wish I had stronger words 
to express my feeling for this men of God." 

Prom the University of K^rth Carolina, comes this word from Uarry 
Cerasr( "In the spring of my first year as secretary of the Christian 
Association at the University, I had Sherwood on the campus for a series 
of meetings. He swept the campus and community like a prairie fire - 
students and faculty alike - and little else was talked 'round the 
oampus for the oollogo year but 'Sherwood Eddy' and his offerings. At 
the olose of each lecture wo had the students write out their questions 
on cards. I saved, the questions end (spent much time in the following 
summer classifying them and I am sending them to you." In this summary 
are more than 75 different questions ranging over the problems of 
students. Much of Sherwood's life has been given to the ansvrering of 
justs suoh quest leans. 

lb*. R*G. Bell writes from the University of South Carolina, "EBdy 
did a marvelous Job for us here. He spoke at the regular chapel 
assembly whioh was one of the largest assemblies we have had all year, 
to our oeunoil group, and to a dinner for the fkeulty* The faculty 
stayed with him nearly two hours asking questions." Jerry Eoorhis 
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speaks in tMr way, "Sherwood Eddy v.'as cno of the principals sourcea 
of inspiration to me while I was a college student and during the 
years after my graduation. I can remember vividly sermons which he 
preached in the Tale Chapel and challenging messages which he delivered 
at summer Y. M, 0. A. conferences. Other speakers might stir one to 
deep thought, but Sherwood Eddy always made you feel that there was 
no time t© be lost in getting late immediate aotion." 

At the University of Missouri the response was extraordinary. 
Sherwood was in the first bloom of his newly discovered social gospel, 
and at the oonvooation spoke on the industrial and social problem. 

The chairman of the meeting, lean Miller of the Graduate School, said 
it was the greatest meeting ever held in the history of the University, 
At a paoked night noeting, three questions were discussed* are you 
honest, are you in earnest, are you pure? It is impossible to oonvey 
through the written word the power of his message as he poured out 
his soul to these students. Pour hundred fraternity men came to a 
special session for them. At the largest faculty meeting within 
memory, he challenged them to assume more and spiritual leadership. 

On the dosing night he presented Christ as the power of personal 
oharaoter and social transformation. In a single letter, Sherwood 
Eddy describee memorable experiences at the University of Wisconsin, 
the University of Kenaas, I owa State College and Carlton College. 

A blind man, Paul N, Derring, sends this moving word about his 
experience at Blue Ridge* "*Wer before in my life had Z been in¬ 
spired and moved as I was by Robert E. Speer and Sherwood Eddy, whose 
prophetio Insights into the meaning of Christianity caused me to be 
born again. Only twenty year* of age, I listened to Sherwood Eddy 
as though his voice cara to mb out of another world. Clergymen back 
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home had never I'&lked c.bout Chr.i 3bienity Like that. After World "Var I 
was declared, the 7, M, C, A. called for volunteers to serve men in the 
armed forces. Most of ray classmates had. Joined up and I was eager to 
be of some help to my country. However, without benefit of sight, there 
was little left for me to do. Yet, when the demand for Army and Mevy 
3F, M, C, A,- secretaries increased and replaceaments were hard to find, I 
was finally called and placed on the campus of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, After the Armistice I was ashed to stay cm xirfctek Virginia 
Tech as General Secretary of the Y, V, C. A,, In which capacity I have 
worked continuously for thirty-five years," 

Not dozens only# tads not merely scores# but hundreds cf men and 
women have served in far away places because they came under the in¬ 
fluence of Pr, Eddy, Listen to this word from harry L. Kingman, 

"Even as a freshman at conference, I remember how he made Christianity 
appeal vital and significant. At the Student Volunteer Convention in 
Dos Moines in 1920 he and Pr, Robert E, Speer so got 'under my skin* 
that I Volunteered for foreign service. Hot long after that I found 
myself in China in student work. And then I was soon helping arrange 
meetings to "which Shanghai students were flocking tc hear Sherwood 
Eddy's inspiring and challenging massage." And from the Woman' a 
College of the University of H rth Carolina, Maxine Oarnor sent this 
tribute, "You wrought deeper things in the thinking of the eexnamlty 
than oan be seen on the surface. You have been called a veritable 
Amos yourself by one who followed your message closely!" 

The testimony of Harlan M, Frost is this# "I first recall him 
from a Y. M, C. A, conference for college students which I attended at 
Lake Geneva, He had a rare capacity for lifting the vision of young 
people and asking effective response to causes whloh call for courage 
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md devotion*" This last sentence provides & olus to the understanding 
of his power. Always he presented the Chrstlenity task as difficult and 
dangerous# and ever he challenged his hearers to run any risk and take any 
consequence in doing the will of Sod, Robert T*. Clack emphasises all this# 
"hi e appeal was always to tiie spirit of sacrifice and courage* never to 
any other reward In the here or the hereafter than the knowledge of a 
task well done* and the realisation of having done one's best* I re.niamber 
especially hie fondness for the story of Savonarola* *Others offer you 
wealth and easel I offer you poverty, privation# and death!’ Er. Oscar 
Johnson remembers vividly that when he was a college student in 1904 Sherwood 
Eddy, on furlough, oaae to Carson-Kewmen College and told of famine 
conditions in India* in challenging these students to consider giving 
their lives to foreign missions, he said that they might live there only 
two exxkkx years or two months even# he oould not promise them that they 
would esoaps death itself* "I sab in the back of the Chapel that morning# 

I was there studying to be a civil engineer. But that last statement 
of Sherwood Eddy went like a dart to my soul* Iimmediately I responded 
with all that I had, saying quietly to God, ' I like that# I like a 
challenge llkn that,* From that day until this# ay life has not been 
the same* I forsook the civil engineering intention# and left the 
eta e after two ymr*s experience, to give ay life In that oauee wfoire 
one may die for Christ," 

This chapter finds an appropriate sumnBry in a letter written by 
Fletolier Brockman to Sherwood on the occasion of his seventieth birth¬ 
day* "ton have been an apostle to the students of the world • to those 
in both Christian end non-Christian lands# Many thousands have eat at 
your feet in India# China, Bapan, Europe and America. Through your 
teaching Canfuoianiats, Buddhists, Taolsts and Hindus have been led to 
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aooept Christianity, Anions these converts are many of the outstanding 
leaden of ihe Christian Church in Asia. Among the non-Christian leaders 
-nho not accepted Christianity your work has wrought a changed attitude 
toward Christ and toward the Church - one of friendly oooper&ticm instead 
of opposition. Tour work has been the greatest single influence, so far 
as I know, in bringing about the new orientation of Christianity to the 
non-Christian faiths in Asia. Through a half century you ha-re been 
God's Bessenger to outstanding leaders in many lands," 

It is impossible to under stand the real Sherwood Eddy or to rake 
a proper evaluation of his work if we fail to grasp his attitude toward 
Christian disciple ship. Through the years he has sought first the 
Kingdom of God, not only first but with his *hol© being, Just as a 
oitlsen impelled by high patriotism, in time of national crisis, is 
prepared to oarry heavy burdens, run sorious risks, end pay a heavy 
price, even the sacrifice of his own life, in serving his country, so 
a Christian should follow his Lord and do the will of God at i y cost, 
ith the utmost seriousness Hr# Eddy has taken -the Sew Testament 
challenge to lot your light shine, to be a faithful witness, to take 
up your cross end follow on, With him this has boon no more rhetorical 
exhortation, but a simple rule of Ilf*. And this wsaage he has 
preached with complete abandon. In the days of long ago it was this 
gospel and this devotion which enabled the early Christians to turn 
the world upside down. Scholarship divides the Hebrew prophets into 
nnjor and minor prppfcete, & our day Sherwood Eddy hns proved himself 
to be a major prophet and an evangelist of surpassing power. Truly 
he is In the line of the great succession* 











Chapter 3 
THE YOUNG MAN 

A favorable environment was granted to Sherwood Eddy during his 
early years. He was born on January 19, 1871, in Leavenworth, Kansas* 

[is father, George A, Eddy, was a wholesale druggist, made money, and 
later was appointed receiver for the bankrupt Missouri, Kansas 
Texas Railway, He was a man of integrity, highly honored in the community, 
quiet and soft spoken, Sherwood*s mother, Margaret Louise Eddy, was the 
dynamic and decisive member of the household. At fourteen she went to 
Elmira College, taught school in Kansas, and was married before she 
finished at Yassar, She had an insatiable appetite for knowledge, and 
was an excellent teacher. Her chief characteristic was moral earnest¬ 
ness, with a passion to set things righto 

In 1871 Leavenworth was a frontier town. Buffalo were plentiful, 
and fights with the Indians were just ending, Sherwood was the oldest 
son, Lana was next, and Brewer was the youngest* The only sister died 
when Sherwood was five. The Eddy home was a happy place. Relations 
between father and mother were affectionate and hamonius. Parental 
discipline was strict, but not repressive. The children were taught 
to think and decide for thanujelves. Freedom of discussion prevailed 
in fro home. 

The family belonged to -Hie Congregational Church, with a New 
England tradition of liberal thinking. Thus Sherwood escaped hell-fire- 
and-damnation theology, and early was introduced to Henry Drummond and 
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Iyman Abbott. The children were never taught that dancing, card playing 
and going to the theater were wrong. No healthy amusement was tabooed 
in the home, and the boys never felt any need to hang around the pool hall. 
Surrounded by affection and oonslderateness, with wholesome impacts being 
made upon -them, with oomfort and a sense of security, with the dynamie of 
an sxtranx attractive kind of religion, they were blessed with an extra¬ 
ordinary favorable environment. 

Dana grew to manhood, was married, prepared himself at Johns Hopkins 
to be a medical missionary, but was carried away shortly after his grad¬ 
uation. Brewer went to Yale, where he was active in the famous missionary 
band, married, became one of the secretaries of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions of the Congregational Churoh, serving 
in that oapaoity until his death. George A. Eddy died in Sherwood’s arms 
of heart attack while on vaoation in the high mountains of Colorado in 
1894. Until near the end of her life. Mother Eddy vibrated with energy, 
retained her moral earnestness, and always was one of the youngest members 
of any group. 

At Phillips Andover, Sherwood took the soientifio oourse; and at 
Yale, engineering in the Sheffield Soientifio School. As a student his 
grades were averages sixth in high school, third in Phillips Andover, 
and half way down the class at Yale. His old scrapbook provides evidence 
that he lived as a normal, hilarious student, without getting an overdose 
of education. He esoaped drinking, gambling and moral dissipation. Many 
years later, when Sherwood Eddy had become highly critical of American 
education, he framed a damning indictment of the Yale of his day. The 
leotures of Professor William Harper made a deep impression upon him, 
and he was greatly enriched by a warn friendship with Alonzo A. Stagg. 
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The most deoisive event in Sherwood Eddy’s college days was attend¬ 
ance at the Northfield student Christian conference in the summer of 1390« 
Pour years before the first of the student conferences under the leader¬ 
ship of Dwight L 0 Moody had been tha birthplace of the Student Volunteer 
Movement* These student conferences were destined to spread all over the 
United States* and then across the earth* and beoome one of the most 
dynamic of all Christian enterprises* They became the chief reoruiting 
grounds for the missionary movement and for the Christian ministry* And 
Eddy was on hand for ihe fourth of the series. Dwight L. Moody made a 
tremendous impression upon him* nfcile the association with students from 
many campuses and a Bible class conducted by James I»* McConaughy combined 
to make this experience momentous* It is easiest to point out the part 
played by the Bible class* because a few months later MoConaughy wrote to 
Sherwood about the possibility of coming to New York as a secrstary of 
the Y 0 M 0 Co A. It is interesting to reflect upon what might have been 
the course of Eddy’s life if that letter had never been writtem 0 At any 
rate, he accepted the offer and spent a year at the Twenty-third Street 
Branch, rooming in tiie tower just beneath the great Robert R. MoBurney, 
one of the most influential of all Association secretaries* 

Then Sherwood Eddy studied at Union Theological Seminary for two 
years. It seems that the Union of that day was not an inspiring place, 
and did not provide what he needed* During the first year there ho 
served as student assistant to the famous preacher Charles H. Parkhurst, 
and also joined the Student Volunteer Movement. His week-end 3 the 
seoond year were devoted to deputation work for the S. V, M. in the 
colleges of New England. During the college year 1894-95, Sherwood 
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Eddy, Horace Tracy Pitkin and Henry Luce served as traveling secretaries 
of the So V, M e They proved to be highly successful, each man enrolling 
one hundred volunteers iuho reached the foreign field* They also raised 
funds for the support of a dozen men on the field. 

The record of the Student Volunteer Movement is one of the most 

thrilling chapters in the history of Christianity, Here is one of the 

significant youth movements of all time* Eight thousand student volunteers 

first 

sailed for the foreign field during the thirty-five years ef the move¬ 
ment, and from 1886 until now double this number of missionaries have 
gone to the distant parts of the earth. Sherwood Eddy was one of a mighty 
oompany for God. 

Feeling the need of further theologioal training, the inseparable 
three spent a year at Princeton Theological Seminary. At Christmas 
Sherwood Eddy went to the Liverpool Convention, where he made an 
impression which is remembered to this day* TOiat turned out to be the 
most deoisive experience of the year was the habit forrned of spending 
two hours at the beginning of the day in private worship and Bible 
study. Pitkin and Luoe went on to China, where the former was killed 
in the Boxer uprising five years later* At the last moment Sherwood 
Eddy yielded to the persuasion of John R. Mott that he go to India 
instead, for student work there. 

Privilege and advantage had followed in suoh succession that Mr 0 
Eddy was now prepared as few minsionaries have been at the beginning 
of their career* Among his resources were dynamio faith in God, devotion 
to the Lord Christ, terrifio physioal energy and zestful enthusiasm* 
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SHADING-WITH TH&-STUDENTS AND mSSES OP“HTOt*~ 


Sherwood Eddy landed in India in September, 1896, with joy in his 
soul and with a message of salvation to proclaim. He had something 
precious to share and he knew what it was, good news about the lore and 
holiness of God, and about the way to abundant and eternal life through 
God*s revelation in Jesus, To bring this knowledge and experience to the 
people ef this ancient land was the burning passion which was to make hi* 
so winsome dynamic 0 

Try to pioture vividly this young man not yet twenty- 3 ix as the 
steamer approaches the shores which were to be his home for fifteen years, 
where he was to find his lovely bride, where their daughter and son were 
to be born, and where they were to pour out themselves utterly in a 
ministry of levingkindnesso In the early dawn as the spray dashes ever 
his head, he burst into song of exhilaration and anticipation. Fer¬ 
vently had he looked forward to this memento Hundreds ef times he had 
pleaded with students to volunteer for service in the far away places 
of desperate need 0 He had responded to what he felt to be the will ef 
God for his own life, end new - little wonder that, alone in the bew of 

the ship, he watohed the dark hills rising in the midst, and tfhpjire in 

/N A 

triumph, "The Morning Light Is Breaking," and "H a il To The Bright¬ 

ness Of Zion* s Glad Morning," 

For fivo years Mr Eddy served as College Secretary of the Young 
Men's Christian Association for India and Ceylon, and as Secretary of the 
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Student Volunteer Movement,, Then he was Evangelistic Secretary for - 
South India* and conducted a mi a a ion station for the American Board of 
the Congregational Churoh, although his official relationship always 
was with the Y 0 M 0 C<, A. H1b time was divided between work with students 
and with the masses in the villages* 

There were five phases to his college work* (l) evangelistic 
addresses* (2) lectures for Hindu students, (s) personal interviews, 

( 4 ) arranging and conducting student conferences* (5) instructing 
theological students* 

Since English had long been the language of the educational 
system established by the British in India, Eddy was able te begin 
his college addresses without delay* He traveled constantly, spoke 
frequently and at length 0 He was gifted as a publio speaker, annunciating 
clearly, using simple ideas, with an abundance of illustrations, and 
expressing himself with vigor and intense feeling* His appeal always 
Wtxy to tho will, he sou^it aotion, he preaohed for <3 oisicnso T® an 
extraordinary degree, he was able to bring eenviotion ef sin, create 
a feeling of penitence, and instil a desire for a new life. When¬ 
ever possible, he tried te get some commitment cn the spot, by raising 
of hands, or standing, or signing a oard to study the Bible or to 
enter a class er a forthright decision for Christo 

Sherwood Eddy was a fervent and persistent personal worker^, con¬ 
stantly seeking opportunity to talk with an individual about his own 
life, * T> ^ presenting Christ as the source ef power and victory 0 On 
obo railway journey he had a ohanoe to talk alsne with eight differ¬ 
ent men about Christianity aa a religion of salvation from ain 0 On 
the campus, much ef his time was devoted to personal talks with 
students* His winsome personality, his infeotious smile, his frank 
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and fervent manner, his loving oonoern, oaused oountless students to 
unburden themselves to him. He praotloed ardently the way of life about 
whieh later he wrete in a widely read pamphlet. Pergonal Ev a ngel ism* The 
Greatest Work in the World . 

We cannot understand Mr 0 Eddy* s zeal in personal talks with individuals 
until we get a feeling of his own dominating convictions about God and about 
Jesus and about life. His religion wae Christ-centered and Bible-atsat* rooted<> 
God was vividly real te him, and was thought ef in terms of Jesus 0 He read 
and studied the Bible, especially the New Testament, continuously and 
joyously. Prayer was the breath of his life. He was aware of the ravages 
of sin in human life - sexual impurity and infidelity, dishonesty, untruth- 
fulness, cruelty, callousness, selfishiness in all its farms - and he eared 
intensely. With all his soul, he believed that devotion to Christ brings 

victory and opens the door to newness of life, with power and joy and 

c*. v V 

desire to serve. That individual lives should continue to bo aw-eod, homo- 
life should bo shameful and miserable, and the community damned with greed 
and lust and cruelty - all this was wall nigh unbearable to Sherwood Eddy. 
Something must be done about it, something can be done about it, and he 
proclaimed the glad news of salvation through Christ. 

The moral atmosphere and the spiritual elimate of the ay in which 
this chapter is being written, make it most diffieult for us to project 
ourselves into the experiences of Sherwood Eddy during those early day* 
in India, I have just been reading his frequent report letters sent to 
friends in America in those months. You can almost see the anguish on 
his face and feel the agony in his soul as you read his burning words 
about famine, plague, cholera, leprosy, poverty, starvation, the selling 
of little girls into lives of shame by their own parents, the obscenities 
of the temple, Hie greed of the money lenders - and on and on. ’’There is 
one awful thing in India,” ho cries out. ”It is sin. It is this disease 
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in the nation’ ■ blood whloh brooks out upon tho surface in physiool otllc... 
Lord, broad upon w heart the need of pl^u.-.trlck.n, hungoring, lepreu, 
Indio, that tine ud prayer and life itself nay be given for its rodonption." 

At tho end of hie first year in India, he had a temporary but deep 

A e-van 

depression of spirit. The oonditions about him -were more terrible^than setter 
he had anticipated, and the difficulty of winning oon-rerts among high easte 
Hindus was far greater than he had expected,. The contrast between what he 
wanted to do and -what he was able to do was agonizing to his soul. He. was 


working too hard, living under too nuoh tension, having trouble sleeping 


at night, was on the verge ef a nervous breakdown., sad had no homo of his 


own 0 Then he had an experience which was to affoot all tho rest of his life. 



To the abiding nature of tho change that came over him, those of us who have 
known him intimately through the decades can boar witness. To an almost 





him this vivid feoollection. 


inoredibis degree, ho has remained free from anxiety, worry, depression ef 
.pint, «1 fear. MA 

IB--190Q Mro ~gady~seh t hom e a r s port^1 et to r~do sc ri b ing the awful famine 
prevailingo\ His description wte^s so realistic and I\is appeal 
eloquent that $17,000 rolled in furore many lands, 

>d Eddy proved to 


Tho devotion and zeal of Shei 


& spiri^nsfl 


| to his fallow Aisslonariesi Forty years later Herbert F.vLdFlamrae sonb 




















^ fh 


One sleepless night, when he was too tired to get out of bed and 
fall on his knees, he cried to God in hi# distress for help, for 
guidance, for power. Then, he says with all the objectivity of a 
spoken word, came the truth, "Whoever drinks and keeps on drinking of 
the water of life I shall give him shall never thirst again," There 
cam© over him a feeling of absolute trust,’ and he fell asleep. In 


the morning he arose a new man, without weariness and nervous tension. 


with new faith and deeper determination, 
C&6 person. And his old thirst end 


He found himself a unified 
unrest never come back. 


■ To the n b-tdtng 
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In the late nineties# under your leadership# a small group of mission- 
aries met in the firewood depot# Kedaikanal# South India# and at your 
suggestion took the experience of Finney of Oberlin as our guide and 
prayed for the enduement of the Holy Spirit in power. We got what we 
sought. We passed this on to our fellow missionaries in Kodl. Our 
experience was repeated in the four corners of India* There followed 
one of the most remarkable revivals ever experienees by our Indian 
Ohristianso 

JLt the end of his first term# he exclaimed# 

Never have I known the preoiousneas and reality of Christ, and never 
have I seen the beauty and the meaning of His teaohing as when thrown 
in glorious relief against the darkness# the despair and the hope¬ 
lessness of heathenism (many years later Sherwood Eddy was to write# 

"as I re-read these old letters# at the age of eighty# I am amased 
and often ashamed of the language and ideas of the early letters; in 
the missionary language of the earlior day, I speak ef •natives' where 
I would now say Indians# er 'heathen* idler# I. would now say non- 
Christians) e 

And on his homeward voyage, for the first furlough# .he eried out, 

I thank God a thousand times for the joy of being a missionary »nd 
for tho privilege of working in India. I know now that in any environment 
and in any land Jesus satisfies 0 Ho has boon more real# more near# a 
more preoious and constant companion than any earthly one# however near 
and doar 0 

It is really impossible to convey to the reader the intensity of tho 
fooling which pervades tho letters written by Mr 0 Eddy during those days. 

H is soul thirsted for God, as a door lenga for water in a dry and parched 
land. He ltved the Lord Jesus with surpassing fervor, and yearned utterly 
to be an eloquent witness for him. No assurance was so certain with him 
as that Jesus is able to give power for holy living. 

Little wonder# then# that he oallod personal evangelism tho greatest 
work in the world# and he practiced it with such unflagging zeal. 

Urgently and desperately oven# he was trying to save souls 0 Not from 
the burning# because ho never believed in hell-fire theology. His 
home training and his theological study had deepened in him convictiona 
about the holiness and love and mercy of God, That a human soul should 
be burned everlastingly in a labs of fire was an abhorrent idea to him. 
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To thia day he telle about arguments he had with a Princeton theolog- 
ioal profeesor who taught the damnation in brimstone forever of unre¬ 
pentant sinnerso In their student volunteer days, he and Henry Luoo and 
Hetaea Pitkin told John R, Mott and D® Willard Iyon that they rejected the 
hell-fire theory and were not going to preach it. When he had reached "the 
age of eighty-two, Sherwood was still expressing dissent from the practice 
of Jo Campbell White and Robert E, Speer in public meetings of asking for 
a full minute of silence, while bhey tioked off the number of souls lost 
with every passing second, 

Mr e Eddy believed in the lostness of many human souls, and fervently 
nought to bring about their salvation. All about him he saw appalling 
evidenoe of lostnosso That many is a sinner, he never doubted® That 
Christ is able to save men, he was certain. He saw what happened when 
men left God out of their lives, and when the gods they worshipped were 
themselves immoral. In sheer contrast loomed the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, Thus Sherwood Eddy could say with the Apostle Paul, 
for me to live is Christ, and say it truly® There was never any doubt in 
hie about tho priceless worth of the Christian Gospel® Ho was een- 

soous of possessing a precious word whioh he Imew was urgently needed in 
India, as elsewhere in the world. In ringing tones he preached Jesus 
and his Father and his way of life os the means man* s redemption. 

pressed: himself in language whioh he does not now uso. Hero are 
illustrations. 

Plague, cholera and leprosy, poverty, famine and distress, are but 
the eruptions of sin, the judgments of God pronounced in Deut® 28®®* 
Many a doorpost showed the visit of tho doath angel, and many an 
empty house the judgment of God.®® But far worse than physioal 
disease, the devil as a roaring lien Is seeking idiom he may devour. 
From conference te oenference, from college to college, provinoe 
to provinoe, vrom village te village, from lip te lip the song 
shall bs caught up — till He eemeo ••• I have time to write one 







He held some ideas then which he no longer holds, end often ex¬ 
pressed himself in language which he does not now use. In his early 
letters you will find references to plag;ue and famine as "the eruptions 
of sin, the judgments of God 0 " He speaks of "the devil as a ro^aring 
lion seeking whom he may devour." For a time he lived with expectation 
of the imminent coming of Christ, and signed his letters, "Till 

he oomesc" When he found that heavy rainjf we*>*>' iKLterf&jring—■«d±hr4a4e 

0 . 41 / 

me etin gs, he asked God to stop the rain, and m the rain actually ceased 
falling, "in my heart I praised Him, and went on speaking. He had 
stopped the rain so often for us in answer to prayer that I have ceased 
to doubt that He controls the weather, and. that He answers prayer 
In conformity to the prevailing pretetlee, he spoke of Indians as 

"natives" and of non-Christians as "heathens." For a year he practiced 

Oa^ 

spirit healing, taking no medicine * and going so far as to discard 

his eyeglasseso Becoming convinced that immersion was' the Scriptural 
form of baptism, he himself was immersedo 

What ever you ina y th ink ab out s ome of t he s e a tt it ude s, a nd wh at ev er 
Mr 0 Eddy himself now thinks of them, end he has expressed regret for 
some of them, the significant fact is that he ms vividly aware of the 
presence of God, and revealed continuing trust and unfailing gratitudo 0 
At the age of eighty, as he looked back over his life, he wrote, "We 
believed that we were enacting and writing contemporary chapters of the 
Acts. We all had the same spirit, fervid, somewhat fanatical and 
narrowo" Indeed, you cannot escape the feeling that Sherwood Eddy 
would have been a worthy and honored colleague of St Q Pauli 
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word more. Thoro 1 b no question, what to writs* It is 'this* Prayi 
Till He eome.o. Wo found this station very rainy, and sometimes the 
rain threatened to break up the Meetings, but repeatedly* in answer to 
prayer* the rain stopped just in time... In Coonoor* the rain began 
to pour down after the opening of the meetingo I knew that I could ■ ■ 
not make the people hear* so I told the Lord about it* and asked Him 
to strengthen my throat or stop the rain* I got up to speak* con¬ 
fident that He would do this* and wufcxuxswcxk±*g as I read the test 
the rain eeasedo In ay heart I praised Him, and went on speakings 
Months before, in this same rainy place, in open air meetings among 
the soldiers* He had stopped the rain so often for us in answer to 
prayer that I have ceawed to doubt that H # controls the weather, 
and that H® answers prayero 

Whatever the reader may think about praying for rain* and 'rfiatever 
M r . Eddy now thinks about it (years later with a "blue penoil he under¬ 
scored in this letter, repeatedly. In answer to prayer* the rain stopped * 
awd in the margin made a huge blue exclamation mark ) 6 the significance 
of those quotations is found in the evidenoe they provide df. Sherweed 
Bddy* s awareness of the presenoe of God* his trust in him* and his un¬ 
failing gratitude* At the age of eighty, as he looked baok over his 
life/he wrote, "We believed that wjs were enacting and writing contemp¬ 
orary chapters of the Acte* We alii had the same spirit, fervid, some¬ 
what fanatical and narrow*" Indeed* you cannot e so ape the feeling that 
- - SherwOC^ Eddy Would haTve been a worthy and honored colleague of St* Pauli 

At any rate, he eared deeply for human beings and sought their 

redemption. In one of his early letters he wrot e* x 

f - *- 

v " At a railway station a native gentleman asks me for the best authority 
upon the American revolution. The oonversation tskea a deeper turn, 
end he shakes Mhnde, giving his word to read the New Testament with 
open mind. In the train is an attractive Parse© boy. I eannot keep 
from putting my around around him as I toll again th© old sweet story 
whioh sounds so new out hero in India 0 The seed is sown and we exchange 
a loving goodbye, knowing that if the truth takes hold it will cost 
him persecution and the loss of all things* Yet Heaven is on the 
horizon here in India, and a life that costs uw something brings 
God nearo-^ 

This same spirit went into Mr. Eddy’s public addresses. Men needed 
salvation, they needed the victory and the joy whioh comes through 
Christ. Up and down the land he went, pouring out his soul, never 
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sparing himself* expecting that by all means he would win some. Every 
address was itself a prayer to God for divine aid. He looked upon 
himself as a mouthpiece through whom God would tell the glad nerwso 

After two years of speaking in English to college students* Sherwood 
Bddy made the drastic deoisien to study Tamil and work with -the masses* 
and to give himself especially to the training ef Indian pastors for 
the work ef evangelism. Since the beginning of Christian missions in 
India* rare indeed had been the baptism of a high oaste Hindjt convert. 

Mr 0 Eddy concluded that this work would have to be done eventually by 
the Indian Christian Church, purified and empowered, and to this t ask he 
gave the full measure of his devotion. 

He took a mission station in South India at Batlagundu* far down 
in the tropics* ten degrees above the equator. In that station there 
wore fifty schools* sixty churches, about one hundred Indian workers, 
teachers and pastors* with a boarding school for a hundred students 
being trained for high school and college. Eddy made phenomenal 
progress in his study of Tamil, and learned to speak it proficiently 
and rapidly. 

One of his major responsibilities was the training of a score of 
theological students for the work of the ministry. He adopted the novel 
and daring plan of conducting their ministerial training out on the field; 


three weeks out of every four, for ten months, being spent in evangelistic 


work in the villages. y Ll e t e n -fro-thirs description. 



At $ our or five o' olook every morning our little American'*!arm 
elock\would sputter in the darkness, and immediately from tne soore 
of workers in the adjoining tent \here rose the sould of a Tamil 
lyriOo After our "morning watch" by oandlelight, and a ©up or\ 
ooifie, waiters off in half a dozen \parties of three or four each 
to visit tni villages within a four-rijles radius 0 Entering a \ 
village we would strike up with a violin and a Tamil song; the \ 
orowd gathered^ as we spoke in the street and interviewed the \ 
people personally. After a dong morning^ work, visiting several 
villages, we returned to camp, exhausted by. the tropical sun. 
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In one of his early letters is a graphic description of a day’s experience. 

A M A 

At five o’clock -they were up, morning watch by candlelight, a cup of 
coffee, and they were off in parties of three or f our 

to visit the villages within a four-mile radius D As they entered g/ 
they struck up a Tamil song to the accompaniment of a violin, 
the c^qd gathered, and they spoke in the streets, and interviewed indi¬ 
viduals o At the end of a busy morning, exhausted by the tropical sun, 
they returned to camp for the noon meal, a nap, the study hour and ■ 
theological classes© In the afternoon nearby villages were visited, 
and at night in a town hundreds watched the magic lantern stoiy of Christ. 
^ - I have tried to imagine the physical and emotional strain on Sherwood 

Eddy of these ten months, and have been stirred by the thought of the 
impact he must have made upon these young theological students. One is 
reminded of the privilege of being with Mark Hopkins on the end of a log 1 . 
One of the highest compliments Mr 0 Eddy ever received was to overhear 
the students say, "E© is a native, he is one of us except in color 0 U 
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for the mid-day meal* and a nap 1 * before the study hour and the daily 
theological class with the students in the tento In the afternoon 
we Visited the nearer villages,'end at night in the neighboring torm 
some hundreds eagerly followed the magic lantern story of the life of 
Christo As we walked through the fields each day I would take a mile 
or two alone with eaoh man* We would first take sexiaoefc up the problems 
of his own life. Then I would assign him a text or two and give him 
time to prepare an outline for a sermon or address, which we would 
later discusso About the finest ommpllment I ever received was to 
overhear the students one day, saying in the vernacular, w He is a 
native, he is one of us except ini oalor.o W _ • 

-—-----' *5 f'uL '#%. 

Probably the most important work th*t Eddy did in India was the 

A 

winning and training of young Indians for Christian leadership,, For this 
task he was superb^ly equipped, young, tireless, radiant, affectionate, 
considerate. Without a trace of race prejudice, his heart went out in 
tender yearning over the young Indians who came under his spell. About 
half of his time was spent in the colleges, ohiefly the Christian insti* 
tutions, and in student conferences along the lines of Northfield, 

Geneva, Blue Ridge and Asilemar in the United States 0 The other half was 



devoted to his work in the mission station and his evangelistic work in 
the villages. 

Some of his friends will tell you that the most significant thing 
Sherwood Eddy did while in India was to make a powerful and formative 


impact on V. S. Azariah, who became the first Anglican Indian bishop and 
one of the most influential leaders of his generation. In-4^98-SherwoocL-_ 



our years .l&ter Eddy wrote. 


— wrute--tcboTrtr-hi'5“'warm- 




a young man with a bright face, a heart as true as 
that iVa shining testimonj^ftfr Christo There are 
men at hdsje who could compare with him in a deep 
life, 


In answdr to prayed. God has fciven a native fellow worker 
the finest men I have ever known. He is from the Christ! 
Wad/as. A mam full oKthe Holy Ghost and of wisdom, and a 
I am never with him but\f get some new lesson in the humilH 


, and a character-., 
Christian oollege 
igent Chrfatian 


is one of 
college in 
of prayer e 
of Jesus, 















Many years later Sherwood Eddy wrote, "Vethanayahan Samuel Azariah was the 

first Indian I met when I arrived in Calcutta in 1896, and fo •f fifteen 

years he was my best friend, Indian or foreign," They were both entering 

Y 0 M„ Co A 0 together, nearly the same age. At first Azariah could. 

tfut 

scarcely believe that desired to enter into an unqualified friendship 

A -hCv~L-> 

with an Indian, so deep was the cleavage between the community's. > 

-V 

v 2^ds3^j-'j^ep^L®j Mr 0 Eddy writes, "When I questioned Azariah about 
our friendship, he replied that he supposed we were as close frierids as 
an Indian end a foreigner could ever be 0 This seems to imply that he 
felt some subtle racial barrier between us and I would be kept at arm's 
length in a sort of second-class friendship. Vftien 1 showed that his 
attitude struck me like a blow, he was amazed that any foreigner would 
want a complete and equal friendship with an Indian 0 " 
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or some new things which God 
three months' tour through 


has brought him. In July we begin a 
three of the largest missions in India. 


Mary years later Mr. Eddy 


Vethanayahan Samuel Asariah 


wrote. 


veunauayaiiaa obdiucx *»»* *•« was the first India I met when I arrived 
in Calcutta in 1896, and for fifteen years he was my best friend, 
Indian or foreign. Since we were both entering I . M„ C, A. work 
together as young secretaries - I was twenty-five and he was some two 
5 younger - we had much in common. Both were adventuring into 
new experiences in new fields where we were beyond our depths and had 
to sink or swim. I remember an early conversation.between us that was 
crucial. When I questioned<A*&rieh about our friendship, he replied 
that he supposed we were as close friendw as an Indian and a J reigner 
oould ever be 0 This seemed to imply that he felt some subtla racial 
barrier between us and that 1 would be kept at arm si 
of second-class friendship, When I showed that his attitude struck 
me like a blow, he was aaaie* than any foreigner would want a complete 
and equal friendship with an Indian, 


In imagination we can see these inseparable friends and fellow 
workers; both of them young, overflowing with the spirit of Christ, 


selfless in their devotion, fearless in proclaiming the good news, 
bound together by the cords of mutual affection. They read the Bible 
together, studied theology together, prayed together, traveled to¬ 
gether, preached together, and together were marvelously blessed of God 
Just how much of the privileged young American* s life fler 
future bishop, and just how much he himself received from his Indian 


friend, only the final accounting will reveal. 

Mr, Eddy exercised inestimable influence on another future bishop. 

In 1905 at a meeting in Triohlnopoly, South India, was a young student 

ancient Syrian 

Abraham, who listened to a vigorous indictment of his own^church as 
being asleep for hundreds of years, followed by a vigorous word/ about 
the selfishness of many students. This young man was convicted and 
oould not shake off the feeling that he ought to give his life to the 
awakening of the churoh and the service of his people. In time ho 
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Hr. Eddy exercised inestimable influence on mother future 
bishope let him tell the story of his first oontaot, 

’* TO ,J lrrt 1 ~ <<*•* meeting in 

*> thS h mi?S s °“^»- 

zp<r™ 

tactless -when I spoke to »-v, », '"' ar 1 v/aa blunt and 

re 

sunk in idolatry ailBer „.|.j + .j . J "T - 3363 in y°' Jr country, are 

crsjnrrdng to get your deqro©*-' 1 ^ n ° r f n ? 0 1 * Kiny of you are 

money* -while you leave vmir* M* * " U:3 1 1 ou ’ : * n;0 blfo arid make 
m ,,\„ u 7™ J-eave your church and country in „■*** 

will none of you dare fn tsk.. . v - Ln sitter need, 

him for the awakening of the Syrian°Church tf' 4 P ° now 
Of your country?" The meeting'eXd SSS^*** 

But out of that meeting came Bishop Abraham of the Mar Thoma 

Syrian Church. Later Eddy discovered that his worts had been 

driven into the heart of the young man Abraham. He could not 

shake off the conviction that he must devote himself to his church 

F and t0 hiS pe0ple * 111 time he hot only beoame bishop, he Attended 

the Jerusalem Missionary Conference, and in 1944 ,ms mde Metro- 
politan of the ancient Coptic and Greek churches, 

*' T- P ‘" d 1 " S to,iebtea t ^ [ ” a "nasure to his friendship with 
Sherwood Edty. K. I., as he was known affectionate*, to his friends, 
became the first Indian 'Ih™ of high rank. Eddy was a guest 
in the Paul home and formed a warm attachment to the brilliant young 
son. and watched him rise from one responsibility to a greater one. 

*• T * P “ a «M made the first treasurer of 

the National Missionary Society of India, then resigned his position 

cn the faculty of Madras Christian College to become one of ite 
secretaries, succeeded I. z. Ajariah as general secretary, edited 
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The National Missionary Intelligencer , helped to found two 
spiritual ashrams, became associate general secretary of the M* 
G 0 A. of India, and for fifteen years ms its general secretary. 
The closing years of his life were given to public^©rvjce. 


vl iiv X O -L V vll UI# }■■' , - r ‘ -U - 1 r/ O Vj* J- * i j( y 


attending the first Round Table Conference in Lontfonj Ho is often 

referred to as the John R. Mott of India, and Mr 0 Eddy speaks of 

him as "the wisest man * ever knew in’all Asia*" 

L * 

Sherwood Eddy was ^p e ri a ag s the most influential figure in the 

A 

founding of the National Missionary Society of India, together 
with V. So Azariah and K 0 To Paul. Let us trace it origins 0 After 
a year on the field, Eddy wrote to his friends about a trip to 
Ceylon, and about a marvelous response at a student conference in 


0-<5te$zzr7YTTj 


Jaffna * Lo-hlh; uceomtC 

\ 

cause many of the students could not understand English, ,Aq 

Interpreters. On the second evening we took the sujyject, "That 
is itChristian?", endeavoring to reach the several hundred 
Hindus and^eaq^nal of "born Christians" ’who were preheat. They 
gave the closes^^t 0 n-tion, though we spoke for ow two hours. 
Without having an -meeting, opportunity was/?ven to any -vho 

wished to confess ChrirfN^or the first time, po rise before the 
entire audience. It ms aim'd test, yet bzr our joy they rose 
quietly and independently untri^thirty-nWe were standing! 00 o 
At the farewell meeting 347 students and others entered into a 
covenant to keep the "Morning Watch^Nfo- devoting the first half 
hour of every day to Bible study [wer, Vfe make the keeping 
of this silent time in the secret place God the corner stone 

of all our work for India. 

Two years later Mr* Edty v/rcte about "A Month in Jaffna,"and said. 

Nearly twenty meeting's were held in Jaffna College uiid High School, 
■which together hay^ about 300 students. Each morning rivetings 
were held for Hindu students, and in the evening forthe 
Christians, yibh personal talks with the boys between times 
Imagine a poom full of bright Christian boys, members of theNftmng 
Men 1 s Chx^stian Association. I do not think even Y a le had a boater 
organised Association (under the brilliant supervision of Louis 
Hieb) 00 o All their committees are really missionary, yet not 




















Two years later he spent a month in Jaffna* holding twenty meetings in 
the college and High School, out of which came a missionary society of 
their own, and the sending of a missionary to India 0 In 1902 Eddy and 
Azariah held meetings in Jaffna^ the most important result being the 
determination of Azariah to form a missionary society in his own district 
in Indiao Upon his return he called together of agroup of young Indian 
Christian and they launched the Indian Missionary Society of T inneve lly« 
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satisfied with this the college if about to organize a Missionary 
Society «f its own to send students as missionaries to India and 
support thbm there# •• By the time this letter reaches America th^r , 
will have meWbo organize. ^!hen effected it will be the most hopeful, 
the most deeplj\significant movement I have, seen in India or_£eylon 0 

In May, 1900, an\ntire letter was devoted to n The,,Jrfvakening 
of Jaffna, tl and a description was given of the founding of the Jaffna 
Student Foreign Missionary Soc^ty and the Sealing of their first 
missionary to Tondi, on the southeastern boast of India# In December, 
1902, Mr, Eddy wrote about Mbnth It is to this visit 

that he refers later, 

IThen Azariah and I, who were now fellow Tamil evangelists, were 
visiting Jaffna in 1902, Azariah was deeply impressed by the 

heroic missionary enterprise of little Jaffna# 0 ^\Qna night after 
a meeting in Jaffna, Azariah went out under the pa:faa\ trees along 
the seashore to pray; and he shed bitter tears to thmk of his own 
:roat churches unawakened 0 T '7hen he returned to India, btf gathered 
together the young men of the churches and they organizedNHie 
Indian Missionary Society of Tinnevelly on February 12, 19oSv 


Upon his return from furlough at the end of 1904, Sherwood Eddy 
renewed 

and V. S, Azariah UBmiiiaum p t their warm friendship and began to talk 
and pray about the fr(5mation of a national missionary society of Indian 
Christians, They were the chief factors in bringing together seventeen 
delegates, speaking eight languages and representing every party of 
India, Bunna, and Ceylon, at Serampore College, where the National ■ 
Missionary Scoiety of India ms founded on December 25th, 1905, ^ 

And this cooperative effort proved to be an important factor in 
accelerating the movement for church union which led to the creation 


of the United Church of South India, 

Thus the influence of Sherwood Eddy upon the missionary and 
ecumenical movement of India was powerful indeed, through (l) the 
part he played in bringing about the formation of the Jaffna Missionary 


















NOLLWOdHOO siaxoH Nvoraawv Moiioania 


In a pamphlet, T he Founders of ■fch© National''Missionaiy Society f 
published forty-two years l&terj, is this significant sentence: 

The fact that Eddy was the only 'Testern Missionary present at 
the Serampore Cohferenoe in 1905, speaks volumes for the con¬ 
fidence that Indian leaders had reposed hiuio 1 * In the picture 
of the founders, Sherwood Eddy is stated at the right of the 
chairman and Azariah at the left. „ .. 
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Society# (2) the impact- of his life and message upon Bishop Azariah# 

K # T. Paul# tfe fffosa : Metropolitaa Abraham# and scores of the ablest 

Christian leaders# (3) and his activity in assembling the group 

which founded -the Indian Missionary Society* 

In 1907 Mr* Eddy made a trip to Japan which was destined to 

change the course of his life* He wnt as a delegate to the World* s 

& ec^ 

Student Christian Federation Conference in Tokyo, and address's®^ 

A 

meetings as they touched at Penang, Singapore, Hongkong, and Shanghai. 
The conference brought together 627 delegates from 25 countries, 
and a deep impression was made upon those in attendance* During 
and following the conference, evangelistic meetings were conducted 
by Dr. Mott, Mr* Eddy and other Christian leaders. At that time 
the colleges and universities of Japan were filled with thousands 
of Chinese students# -who had been drawn there by Japan* s rapid rise 
as a world power as a result of the victory over Russia*, It was soon 
discovered that Sherwood Eddy spoke with great power in addressing 
crowded audiences of these Chinese students 0 On the return voyage 
he had successful meetings with students in Hongkong* Fletcher 
Brockman urged him to return for a three months* evangelistic 
campaign through the cities of China* 

In 1910 Mr* Eddy and Mr* Azariah were among the B t ft j wr delegates 
from India to the^>6^#World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh- 
This gathering gave tremendous Impetus to the 
missionary enterprise. Continuation Committees were farmed in 

ovc/ qp 

various lands to promote more aggressive activity* if One important 

outcome of the conference was an invitation from Dr<» Mott to Sherwood 

N 

Eddy to become Secretary for Asia of the Young Men’s Christian 
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4;-Following the Edinburg Conference,V. S. Azari&h and Sherwood 

Eddy began praying and working for the unity of the Christian 

t I 

churches in India. In 1912 Eddy published a twenty-page article 
in the Harvest Field in which he made an eloquent plea for 

r " r 9 

y Tj - 5 a national church for India and outlined detailed steps toward 
this endo These two fellow workers'talked, incessantly about church 

s. 

union in their continuous moveime*^ about the colleges exid churches# 

¥ 

In this endeavor they were joined by the Anglican Bishop Whitehead of 
Madras, bji When the United Church of South India was formed in 
included the Congregational, Presbyterian, Reformed, the Established 
and Free churches of Scotland, and the Basel Reformed church. 

.1849 Bishop Azariah and Sherwood Eddy were active members of 


small conference in Tranquobar, where a plan for union of the 


United Church of South India and the Anglican Church was formulated 
. other 

and signed as individuals by a score of pastors and Christian workers. 

A 

In substance this plan was adopted in the Cathedral at Madras in 
1948, has been approved by the Lambeth Conference of Anglican 
Bishops, and is awaiting final ratification by the churches concerned/ 
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Associe lon 0 Thus he began his memorable career as worldwide 

evangelist, while returning to the United States for half of his 

the 

time in undergirding ^financial foundations cf its world service. 

Mr„ Eddy's headquarters were transferred to New York City, and he 
established his home in Forest Hills, Long Island. All this did not 
mean an end to his work in India. His further evangelistic work 
there, and his highly important contacts with Mahatma Gandhi, 
Jawarharlal Nehru, and other India leaders will ^ 

lster 

As eae survey^ his fifteen years in India, Sherwood Eddy’s 
x unbroken 

personal qualities loom high; his life of prayer, his devotion 

his A 

to Christ, his faith in God,^compassion and concern for the salvation 

and transformation of individuals, his passion for the awakening and 
Christian 

unity of the^ohuroh. On the platform, in the pulpit, in the classroom, 
in conferences, and in personal conversation, he exercised 
great power over students, and was instrumental in winning and 
nurturing many outstanding leaders. 















herald 


ifcn evangelist is a preaeher of the gospel* a WJBgMgas&Xte of glad 

N 

tidings, a messenger with good news of salvation. A Christian evangelist 

is one who calls men to Jesus Christ, who proclaims him as the unique a nd 

fullest revelation of the clfracter of Cod, who pleads with individuals to 
t~h eyy* SeJ V'e. s A 

yield ea to him and his way of life and follow him wherever he leadso 

/v 

In the truest sense every Christian witness is an evangelist, whether he be 
minister* teacher* or layman* 

Sherwood Eddy is an evangelist also in the sense that he concentrates on 

this endeavor and devotes his fill energy to the proclamation of the Christian 

message. It is a simple yet astounding faot that for sixty years his primary 

cutd h is 0 / 

purpose in living has been the winning of individuals to the Lord Jesus. V* 2 - 

A 

Nothing else has seemed to him to be so important as helping thaw to be as 

through the power 

Christlike as can be done id ttrtmtp of Cod. His prodigious energy has 
been expended in bring men to know God as he is disclosed in the attitudes 

/N 



and actions and teaching of Jesus, Everything else has been subordinated 

to this work of evangelism. 

£L*mx ha lf a century 

f q *— imr-Mr ■ Ed g y has been an i Llue 

has he preached in a *23# for ten consecutive days, amt usually 

A 

his message has been given in three days to seven days, and frequently he 

has not spoken more than three times on a visit to a city. All this means 

•Hu SaYn&r- 

that his contacts with individuals have been brief indeed, a few hours at 
most. Any impact that he was to make upon a per son had to be done at 
once without delay. With only a tiny fraction of the members of his 
audiences has he been able to talk individually. 

Added to all this is the fact that an interpreter was required for 
most of his messages in other lands. Nhat he was saying had to be trans¬ 
lated into another tongue through another human mind and voiee. 


-SjtxijOEXigx Members of his audience had come for many different reasons, 

some due to the compulsory attendance requirement 
some out of spiritual hunger, some because of curiosity, some publie 

A 

employees in response to instructions from high officials to be present. 


and some had come to heckle the speaker and to break up the meeting 
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e vui 


And MeNein p otea t tells of a meeting in Kaifeng on a cold night when 

8 ome had come for the purpose of getting warm and taking 

a comfortable sleep* Often the crowd was large and Sherwood Eddy had to 

lift his voice so that, it could be heard by three thousand and sometimes 

fir. th«u.«d pooplp, .„d aeoustioa ~r» poor. Ho. .ad than h . 

haJ to; speak .«* « bod role, and ofton indood .hen ire m, utterly tired 
out. ° i<L r ( hy 

A ' ‘ 


Hhen all these factors are t*ken into account, it is a veritable 
miracle that so many individuals were genuinely converted and so many 
lives were, permanently changed. In many lands, resident missionaries 


have testified to the amazing power of Dr c Eddy ever audiences and s/the 
enduring results of his visit. Years afterward the effectiveness o^hi. 
preaching was evident in the lives of converts who beoarae influential 
leaders in their ©OHnmmitieso 

Many factors combined to enable Sherwood to speak with such 
power. He was driven forward by a never-dimmed sense of mission, he 

W ' doins God * 8 0Wl TOrk » ^er God's own direction. In aU literalness 
he prayed himself into fee meetings and through them. 1 " ^Hi^ords came 

A 

with the realization that he was a mouthpiece for the Eternal Ged in 
proclaiming the way of salvation for the desperately neefy neople before „ 
him. He knew what life could b, ™. .JL* .ZJZf *T***'>*9 


him^^He knew what life could be and was ag£iz 

many listeners. Thus he astfdte^with utmost sincerity and • 
collate assurance, »ver a doubt that his words 

A 

wers or life-and-death importance © 


Dr, Eddy is gifted with a voice of rare power, wistful, yearning, 
pleading, impelling. His enunciation is distinet, his tones are clear 
and ringing, his style is rapid and gfrxtxtg&Gxtt* stacoato, and always 
he speaks with fervent earnestness. Bhe*r-is a rugged quality to his 
voice which has enabled him to speak frequently to large audiences. 

Even when afflioted with a sore throat, often he has spoken with great 
power. Indeed, his friends through the years ®tyr tell you about 
occasions when a few hours before a meeting his throat was so bad that 
it seemed impossible for him to speak, yet when the time 


©nee got started, he held the audience spellbound,. 


came and he 
























Hi. platform .manor also m. a souro. of power' youthful a PE *ar«oe. 
dymmic energy, .eotful prosoaUtion. Hi, idea, more aimpl., M , aentenees 
mere short, his Illusions mere, graphio.^imed direotly at the 
eoaeoie^s „ men, .ought t. bring about » oonrietiom of n<~>, and t. gyrate 
a desire for aomaoea.of life. a. aa-amaziag way he established contrast^ 
betwe« the P r..ent,r«lity <a*-the potential botTOen ^ 

..man i. and what he really mat. to be, betwea what tile world thini. aid 
mhat A* «pe.ta.- He did more th„ aff«t thiaJdag. he erwat^ detemiaatioa 
aad »de resolute.the human mill. Hhen shaded Eddy had »de, hi, :1 ^a rt . 

• sum msat«i to do a«ethtog, f te pat.iat. «ti« hi. height^' t, 

u st unequaled degree, he pulled ™, out of.tk.tr .eat. ia^Tleible 

XX 

#0ranitot ****** w of life. A * this before all kiztfs of audience., 
in *uy lands of tte .earth,-unden^^^ ye6re 

3iBe * ( ^^>-^r^ddy m ast b e inn i ng a m o^ Ihu fei u at mang e liste d 

t3 > ^., c ■ . . , r .. 

- Hi. skill in using an interpreter aas one of hig great achievements. 

almost evexy place he wex* he was able te obtain t he services of the 
rery best interpreter.- With this ^,-h^elf a gifted public speaker* 

Sherwood Eddy worked over his addres.es ^IS^detail. Ideas were 
simplified, difficult phrases were abandoned, leng sentences were cut in 
iaif, abstract concepts we*e transformed into vivid- illustrations, 
agreement was reached about gestures to be used. No class in public 
speaking ever worked herds* than did Mr. Eddy with his interpreters. 

interpreter would serve in many consecutive meetings. Only 
this morning a letter eame from S. c . o Leung,postmarked Hongko^, which 

he reminds me that on sin of Eddy*s visits to Canton he served as 
interpreter. 

Hundreds of times -I have watched and listened to Sherwood 
an interpreter work together as one person - short sentences rapidly 
spoken, and equally rapidly translated,- the same intonations for emphasis; 
identical gestures; equal fervor in presentation. Incredible a. it may 
sound, on many occasions the interpreter added to the power of the address. 

In most eases the interpreter was an individual of praminense held in 
high respect Ty the audience. Thus the aessage was established'^ the 














ItV In^ordjrjo'capture and hold the attention of his listeners, Mr. 

Eddy constant appeals to-the eye. For many years he carried witfi 

him a copy, of the New'Testament Which he would he would whip out of his' 

poeiet and hold dramatically before the audience. In this he carried 

picture* of individuals whose lives he used as illustration/. On the 
, , . -'A. 

p at form frequently he placed a large map, and sometimes a huge chart or 
. placing 

gr&ph^ , many lands he used the device of fecte&ng in his clenched fist 

a coin, holding it before the audiflnce,*and offering to give it to the 

first man mho would came and get it. Hi. purpose was to illustrate 

the importance of faith, and when some mein earns for it, he would turn 

.to the audlenoe and inquire why ethers had not corner There are all sorts 

of amusing stories in connection with this practice. Outside the ten* 

* a ^ioh the meeting was being held in a war camp in •England, the 

er y» Hey fellows, oome on in, this man is giving' away gold 

In Peking Sherwood S£$Ajisked the amn who arrived first at 

y A 

the platform, "Why did "you come?" "Oh, I am the man who get it in si 

Tientsin* 4 * Even the laugh whieh followed helped t o .awaken the audience 

and to fix attention on the speaker. Or. Eddy knew that he eould not 

help a man who was half asleep or inattentive, so he strove in many ways 
interest 

to win alertw*JsitBCfr±«a and te maintain it. 


Sometimes he pulled from his pocket a little wooden tube With needles 

about mix inches long, and exelaim, "These are the tools used by 

. . A 
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mouths of two witnesses, and extraordinary indeed was the power of this 

- i 

double />■?£ i>^L<y . 

One of i Bd<fy* s earliest interpreters in China was C # T. Wansr. 

_ , Christian 

Tale graduate, head of the Chinese studait^moveaoifc in the United States# 

member .of .one of tiie.fiijst cabinets under the republic, secretary of fereim 
subsequently National General Seofcetary of the Y. 'M. 'C 0 'A*, 
affairs.^and a powerful orator in his own ri£it. Mr. C. L. Nieh came 

fran-a Mng line, of renowned ancestors# and his -family ranked seeoxd -only 

to that of Confucius. Ir, S, C. Leung wa3 General Secretary of the. T. M., C... A. 

in Canton# and then National General Secretary.. Mr, Thoms. Tehou was fluent 

• * i # 

in four languages. Mr.. S# T* Wen ms provincial seoretary of state. ..In 


other countries also brilliant and influential men served as interpreters; 

in CSarist Russia, Baron Nioolai* < (U< Ht? M ( ^ Vt i> 

O^y' 13r. Eddy' s ■ evangelistic campaigns were but one phase of the ongoing 

forces 

work of tho^Chyistian anm anutt incc-in. ihe cities where.he worked. The weeks . 

A training 

andrmonths of preparation for hip coming# arrays ggfcgzy. glasses, personal work 
teams, and pr(motional eommittees gfbre his opportunity. And 

afte^ his departure, the follow up work had to be done by local Christian 


agencies • Hip;meetings served as a time of - challenge and reaping. He was one 
of a team# his contacts were brief# but his impact-was powerful. 

Fateful indeed was Sherwood - trip to Japan in 1907# as a delegate 

from India to the World* s Student Christian Federation. If he had not made 

r , r ... . 

that journey, the future course of his life probably would have been vastly 

* ’ t 

different. For it was in Tokyo that a two-fold discovery was made: Chinese 
students at long last were ready for the Christian gospel, and jJkKExssxs: 

, T . 

J 

Mr 0 Eddy exercised enoraous powers over these recaptivo students. 

Get the feel of the situation in China in 1907. A gigantic upheaval 
was bringing ah ancient order to an end. The humiliating defeat by Japan, 

' f. ■ . - ■. . , 

the siege of Peking following the Boxer uprising, and the maneuvers of . the 
great powers for the partition of China, had brought the government-, otf- that 
country to the verge of eollapse 0 The crafty and cruel and utterly reactionary 
Dowager Empress turned in despair to reforms which she loathed. But it was 
too late, and in 1911 Sun Yat-sen* s revolution was to bury forever the 
ancient Manchu dynasty. 












tin nany eitieg in Chinn the Eddy meetings were preceded by’the extra¬ 
ordinarily popular leetureg on seienoe by Professor G .H. Robertson, formerly 

••• • 

profeggor of mechanical engineering fa Purdue University. With the collapse 

...... A 

of the old system of olassloal education and the awakened interest in modern 
**** * * *** * Professor Robertson had* joined the'staff of the National 

■i <11 < 

T. M e C, A, to lecture and giro demonstration Wiiotfefn Sci«h<Se^ After seven 
years of apprenticeship and language study in China) he spent eighteen months 

in the 'Chitaid States and Europe building his ^c^ apparatus which could be - 

..— .. 

used effectively before an audienoe of T g©hSrscl thSdsaaid people* His traveling 

equipment consisted of seventeen huge trunks, containing a radio receiving 
set and sending set, delicate electrical equipment, and a variety ef scientific 
instrument*. -She subvert*of.Iiii addresses : 

.t. ^ A 

Telephone and Telegraph* Electrons, Energy, Matters The Wenders of Sounds' u 
Einstein*s Relativity. In ton months he oevSred twelVe thousaai nilma .« 

A. " ' 

and visited twen^-two great cities, with an'average attendance of 64S for 
320 lectures« He spoke as a man of science to me* of education. Sometimes: 
ho preceded the Eddy campaigns, andsometimes the tnre men workndtogether in- 
a city. They supplemented each other ih a very powerful way. 


* ’?C ‘ ’ 


McNeill Poteat shares this experience: "Sherwood*s interpreter was Thomas 

Tchou, and an excellent one. He even imitated Sherwood's gestures and 

■ - 

once, when Sherwood yanked a handkerchief from his pocket and Slew his nose. 

out came Tchou* s hanky and an echo to Sherwood* s bugling. Sherwood was 
preaching on *Now is the eedepted time, now is the day of salvation** 

He was really bannering the proposition home but apparently some of the 
less alert, and therefore unconcerned about accepted times, were enjoying 
the protection of sleep. This was more than Sherwood could stand ard 
less than was salubrious for the somnalent unsaved. He stabbed out with 
that stubby forefinger, leaped down (four feet at least) from the olatform 
to the brick floor end walked toward one of the slumbering sinners. Tchou 
hit the floor a split second after Sherwood and followed him toward the 
victim of a hard heart or a hard day* a work 0 " 
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Just a year before Sherwood Eddy’s visit to Tokyo in 1907, the 
bel&bedly 

Dowager Empress had 'graAiaxjgc issued an imperial edict inaugurating a 
new system of education*) The old elassioal education was now doomed.- 
No longer "would memorising the elassiosiwriting essays and composing verse 
be the gateway to political office 0 The neoessity was imposed upon a nation 
of establishing a modern system of schools, colleges, and graduate insti¬ 
tutions with -the utmost speed. The gradrates of Christian colleges and 
returned students from abroad furnished only a tiny trickle of kssc&ajcgkjte 
well trained teachers and administrators, Thus there began an exodus of 
Chinese students to foreign countries, fifteen thousand of them flooding 
the colleges and universities of Japan, 

That is where Sherwood Eddy came in. His work in China could not 
have been done earlier, and certainly it could not be done today. At 
precisely the right moment he demonstrated extraordinary ability to win 
Chinese students to the Christian way of r i nrnlted I n a hi ghly 

mn-m^flll -nmn~r>H TMr -tm lanH, m»1 niinmmi T»y rfW 

ttr~b5 co'i frr~ S « ore t ary for Aaia of t hc - 


tssociat 

r *th ±914 1913 

4.911,-- Eight great campaigns were held in China* 1908. 1914, 


O Yti t - 


1918, 1922, 1930, 1931, 1948.— ^ f 

The climax of the 1913 tour came in the city of Foochow, where there 
was an attendance of five thousand a day for six days. The Chamber of 
Commerce came in a body, the provincial legislature invited Mr 0 Eddy to 
address them, thirteen government colleges postponed examinations and 
shut down so that students could attend the meetings, representatives of 
seventy-two reform societies were present. So unprecedented was the 
number of inquirers who joined Bible classes that it became neoessary 
for a number of months to exolude from membership in these classes for 
new converts all Foochow people who had previously beoome Christians, 

And on subsequents visits during the next thirty-five years, Sherwood 

was to meet influential Christians who took their fS&fefc stand in 

A 

these meetings. 
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Fourteen oitiea in China wu-a Included in tha arangalirtio eampaign 
of 1914. In Peking Mr. Eddy was granted an interview by Pra.idant Tnan 
Shi Kai, who axpreaaad groat intarart in th. .anting,. Gannral Li Tnan 
Hnng. whom Sh.nn.od#^ had kno« th. y.ar bafara. was no, Ti,a-p r ..id.«t 
of China, gar. a Inneheon and invite hi. to addr... hi, family and gneat,. 
Ih. Mlniatry of th. Interior grant* a .it. far a pavilllan for th. mating, 
within th. Forbidden City, Juat in frant of th. Imperial Pal..., thi. being 
th. firat tin. that Chriatiana/moating, had bean pamittad within tha 
aaorad preeint. Ih. Miniatry af War gaw. tm, hnndr* tant, ta amk. th. 
peallien rain-proof, and th. Miniotar af Education grant* a half bei.a. r 
to all government atndant. to enable the. to oo» to the opening m^tmg. 

The Mlniater of Foreign Affair, eant hi, representative to tha opening 
aeaalon. At a apeaial meeting for gantry and business men, th. Board 
of* Trad* res erred three hundred seats 0 

In f&otingfu fet, Edcfr went from the grave of his dearest friend 

Bor&ee Traoy Pitkin, who had been murdered by the Boxers fourteen years 

previously, to paeked houses of intent listeners. His visit to Changsha 

in 1895 

was a moving experience beoause whenhe wrote The Supreme Decision of a 
Cl^tiwaJtudwHt he had referred to this province as being unoccupied, 
twenty million people without a single Christian missionary. Nineteen 


r * lat * r he in the 8it 7 ^ th* invitation of fifteen Confuclan 
principals ef schools end colleges, and three thousands students crowded 
his meatinse ° At the conclusion of the first meeting the provincial 
governor* s band played -God be with you till we meet again.- On a 
single day he spoke to the students of Tale-in-China, In the governor's 
yamen to leading officials, at a reception given by leading business men, 
and at a crowded service in a church. In Wuohang the military governor 


had a pavilion erected in the open oourt of a temple for the nestings, 

and the civil governor granted an interview. Fourteen hundred students 

^eame to the first meeting through pouring rain in their thin cloth shoes. 

Mr 0 So I. W«n # 

n angchow the secretary of state,waa converted in one of the meetings 
and on the next Sunday was baptised. «fe»e*wirtr vferHr in 

Clother(ci^ when Mr. Eddy* s voieo failed, Mr. irenj^ substituted for him 
and spoke with great power. 

ted~«f^--«gu4F4ng-^nd iTiduals to- oome-in perevn to 
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k highly significant of the Hangchow campaign was a Bible class 

/V 

made up entirely of scholars and men of distinction in the city under 
the able leadership of Zia Hong-lai, the outstanding Christian author of 
the country. "Within a year of this visit of Eddj^ to Hangchow,” writes 
Fletcher S 0 Brockman, "the attitude of the -vdiole city toward Christianity 
had so completely changed that the interest of the people, high and low, 

led them to active participation in a wide varietyref Christian enter¬ 
prises." 


c ■ 



plan 


In Amoy the" demand for tickets was so, great that the 
adopted of having individuals come in person /\ 

to the Y. M, Co i. end 

make application fbrr them. Before the meetings bbg&n an official 


proclamation was issued endorsing the campaign. The mat shed had a 
capacity of two thousand, and it was necessary to hold three successive 
sessions for the more than five thousand persons who earn*. On the 

second night hard rain flooded the streets and came pouring through the 

1 &-' 

mat roof, yet a pack hoi e listened intently to the mossago 0 Among 
the converts in Amoy were the two extremes of the mayor of the city 
and the loader of a notorious gang of bandits. The latter. Ling Po, 
did not have a ticket so ho out a hole in the frail walls so that he 
was able to peep in and to listen. He obtained a tioket for subsequent 
meetings and became soundly and permanently converted. Turning from his 
life of crime, he beoame a village pastor. Sixteen years later Mr. 

Eddy found both the j $x mayor and the bandit standing firm in their 
Christian faith and practice. In one of these later meetings, Ling.Po 
spoke 44P ofL5hek^o(r^dy*^jBeetia^c,ijn^£:4ii5 * powerful impression ~'" v 

the story of his conversion. 

The so-called third revolution caused the Governor to forbid public 
meetings in Canton, as martial law had been declared. The Governor did 
invito Dr. Eddy to speak to a selected gathering of officials and 
education, and then permitted meetings to be held in the colleges end 
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ohurohea, although, the huge mat shed which had been oonstrueted to hold 
•w^s tern down * Lotfc --yptitih.S'-f 

four thousand Knandtaudrunused. In Nanking the civil governor- a n d - t h»- 

®S^td^F §ov5rndr attended the first meeting* The Governor had granted 
the use of the large Exposition Theater and enabled students coming to 
the meetings to use the city tramway without payment* (ESj* Eddy was unable 
to complete the Nanking series beoause of sheer exhaustion at the end of 
a gruelling five months of speaking throughout China* Mr* S#. Wen ms 
quickly summoned from Hangchow, and he and C, T* Wang substituted and 
the campaign continued with great effectivenesso 

And at the eonolusion of this tour, Fletoher S* Brockman made this 
estimates "The evangelistic meetings have immeasurably strengthened the 
influenoe of Christianity upon the intelligentsia and gt* have quickened 
the Churoh’s sense of mission to the poor and oppressed* They have been 
a great force in uniting all denominations into an effective national 
unity o B 

The Eddy campaign in China in 1918 was preoeded by a personal work 
tour by Frank N* D* Buchman, Sherwood Day, and Howard A* Walter* In the 
cities selected these man wBnt ahead training Chinese Christiaas and 
missionaries in personal work with non-Christians* Instead of huge mass 
meetings, the plan this year was here intensive and centered in the 
churches* On the last night at Canton, twenty-eight pastors sat on the 
platform* Elaborate preparations were made in advance for the enrollment 
of inquirers in Bible olasses* 

On the opening night at Canton Admiral Ching, a leader of the Southern 

j 

forces in the civil war, sat in a front seat and listened with deep Interest, 
the second 

He came again on 3tsxs£s? night, and made an appointment to t alk with 

t, fY\rV . Eddy on Wednesday morning* On Tuesday night Sun Yat-sen was 

called out of the meeting, and the news quickly spread that Admiral 

Ching had been assassinated* So the plan to talk with him about beooming 

a Christian could not be carried out, and instead Eddy stood beside his 

& 

dead body 0 After an interview with Sun Yat-sen, Sherwood was invited 

to address a hundred officers and officials* 
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After the meeting in Peking* Samuel M 0 Shoemaker wote to Dr© Eddy: 

"I am spending the summer at work, out at Wo F u Seu, with the Tsing Er& 

hoys. There are 110 of them, and some forty otters from the Normal 

College© • These latter are &ome of the fellows that were won in your n»et- 

ings*; The Tsing Hua crowd are glorious© I never saw anything * take' as their 

faith has done. Soa 9 wereChristiansbefor®, but the majority were gotten 

in your meeting. They are bom of the Spirit. 1. haven**-heard a single 

kick from anybody about the campaign' here, nor seen any regrettable result© 1 * 

:.In the 1922 campaign, $£* Eddy spent feur days with General Peng and 

his .so-called "Christian aray." The General,.seems to have ibeen a Cromwell- 

like Christian who mixed his religion with, his fighting* At 7130 in the¬ 
ft * ^ &tY6 V »{ ^ I 

morning Sherwood jad^'talked to a thousand ©ffieers, with their New Test- 
A 

aments .and.notebooks© r i . 

The year 1930 saw Mr, Eddy baok in China for another campaign. Ifc 
country was in the grip of civil war, with the people further exploited by 
graft and corruption. Under these deplorable conditions, meetings were 
held on all sides of the battle lines. In Changsha fighting was going on 
not far from the city, and the hospitals were filled with the wounded. 

tJ 

2h anking President Chiang Kai-shek and his wife invited Mr© end Mrs. 

A 

Eddy to dinner, and showed keen interest in his work 0 Interviews were 

held with five cabinet members and other leading officials and educators. 

#,4- Skt ^ f-ev-seyeyi 

la 1948 Dr. Eddy returned for his final visit to China© In spite of 

the civil war and chaotic conditions successful meetings were held in 

mai$r citieso Sherwood was subjected to w in » ■ xtf jfrtarw fiery 

CV-tY’ Q — 

attacks from communists students in his meetings. ^Milton Stauffer gives 

/% 

this vivid picture of a meeting in Canton* "He spoke on ’What Will Save 
China?* He was unasmally earnest and direct in his appeal that day. I 
shall never forget his solemn and very earnest concluding three or four 
minutes;. The Comnunists were advancing south on N anking . The concern in 
everyone* s mind was ’will the whole of China be taken over and how soon?* 


i 
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* adj orgfcMketf?aeetiiigs 4ri the uni-warsli^bf KattcMgi It was bne of the 


whiehw* hedhad la Nanking 
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Sherwood stepped from behind the table where he was speaking and pointing 
his finger directly at the old wealthier Chinese sitting immediately before 
him, said impassionately, »Do you want to save China ? Do you want to 
save China? Will you give baofc the land to the people? Will you give 
back the land to the people?* It was an appeal soarcely louder than a 

whisper, Sherwood was tired and his voi&e almost gone, but the effect of 

'■ " ? 

that moving pointed finger, earnest face and searching question registered 
with everyone. Within a few months the Bamboo Curtain dropped^* 

Edward H, Lockwood tells of a luncheon just prior to this 

last visit of Dr, Eddy to the cit^s. The dozen men around the table 
included prominent business and professional men,’ "We talked*of Sherwood*s 
impending visi . Someone asked, ’How many of us were converted to the 
Christian fait^in^etings addressed by Sherwood Eddy?* Vg3c£tmj£ 
present said uhat^Be had led them to Christian decision, ^he point is that 
much of the leadership of the Christian movement in South China came from 
.men who had been converted in Eddy meetings 0 " * 

As I survey this record of evangelism in China, I cannot escape 

the conclusion that surely it is unmatched in Christian history! tW 

a foreign itinerant evangelist, never a resident of the country nor 

stationed there, speaking through interpreters, in revolutionary days 

such 

and the ohaos of civil war, should for forty years speak with decisive 

power and win so many to Christ and his way of life, 

.g&cc? -A er *£ /. - jl /T 

~Yl £ ^*7 tSV- 

And China was one of many lands’ in whieh Sherwood' Edc$r spoke _ 

power* Let your mind sireep across the continents and the decades 
and envisage him in action, burning with passionate eagerness to 

bring men to his otoi Lord and Master and have them enter into life ever 

more abundant* In Csarist days of tyranny, he spoke behind closed doors 

d/iAsl 
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to Russian students & letters which came to him reveal the responsive— X, 

J his 

ness of many listeners and the power of impact upon them. In Bulgaria, 

A ^ , 

Greece and Serbia Dr, Eddy held meetings on the verge of the outbreak ^ 

tSC S. 

of the Balkan war^ in 1912, For ten days in Constantinople he spoke to ^ Cf 

* LC.+-IC- X. v. 

separate meetings for Moslem, for Orthodox Christians, and for N—- 


*5 
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Ir thinking back over these campaigns, Eugene E 0 Barnett writes* 

"All over China I have met Christians, notably officials end leaders in 
education, business and industry, who in the course of their conversations 
have told me that they had become Christians in one or another of the ♦Eddy 

campaigns,* Among those I think of two top officials in Hangchow, the 

* *'• — * " 

city in which I spent my first eleven years in.China, One of those was the 

. 

Governor of the Province; the other the Provincial Commissioners of Foreign 

Affairs (Mr 0 S« T, Fen), These men had had, mainly through the Y, M. c. A,, 

, 

long and intimate associations with Christians in the city,.but it was 

t i 

Sherwood Eddy and f his ringing challenge which led both men to seek baptism 
and to identify themselves with the Christian Bhurch, Both of these men, 
incidentally, later suffered violent deaths when the fortunes of politics 
wait against them, and to the very end they oherished the friendship of 
Sherwood Eddy whom they regarded in a very special sense as their spiritual 
father,” 
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At the and of 1912 and early in 1913 4^ Mott and^fc Eddy conducted 
evangelist io meetings in all parts of IndiaySTc^. Everywhere they 
greeted with large audiences and susfcainecfattention. At Inhere 
the vhite turbans and black beards tfthe warlike Sikhs mingled with the 
red fes of the Mohammedan students an^rthodox Hindus, A memomble 
experience was the consecration of Sherwood Eddy*g very dear friend, V, s. 
Apriah, as the first Indian Bishop of the Anglican ChSr^i^^U Asia. 

Dro Mott and Dr. Eddy spoke also at the huge convention o^Syrian Christians 

Travaneore® In 1916 the latter addressed 40,000 Syrian Christians in 
five great Y. M„ C. A® conventions. Prior to ihese gatherings Prank 
N. E 0 Buchaan had trained personal workers in the different carters. 

During the First World War % Eddy spent much time in the British 
Isles and in France in evangelistic meetings for soldiers, in ihe base 
camps, in the convalescent camps, ^ and near the 
fighting^front^ Jfever did he speak with more feeling and fervor than . 
khen he AM these men, tom from their homes, subjected to terrific 
temptations, soon to face danger and perhaps death® He presented Jesus 
Christ as the source of victoiy over temptation and the power to build a 
new life and a new society. The meetings began with a period of hilarious 
singing under expert direction, followed by descriptions of recent ex¬ 
periences, and then into the impassioned plea to follow Christ and receive 
his power® Never was he more tender and understand^ and zealous than 
when talking to the men in the venereal hospitals. Much of the time in 

these war zone experiences I was with him and can bear testimony to the 
power with which he spoke® 

After the mr Sherwood Eddy returned to India in 1919, and with a 
party of evangelists and workers conducted k’campaign in fifty communities 
in India and Ceylon. Working with him in various centers E, Stanley 
Jones, President Win. j/ Hutchins, H. A. Popley, and several Indian 
evangelists. In one city 123 non-Christians, who had taken their stand 
for Christ, were baptized, coming from fourteen castes from just beneath 
the Brahmins to the pariahs. The emphasis throughout was on personal 
evangelism, training Christians in the local churches to win relatives^and 
friends for the Christian way of life 0 
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One of Dr. Eddy* s memorable experiences was at at the first student 
..... . (sn Zo ■ 

Christian conference in Csechoslovakia afte r the ' formation of Ute racubli - n ?- 

/' 

After three centuries ef repressien and exploitation under the B^gburg 
. dynasty, the Czechs were how enjoying freedom of speech and the other 
freedoms. An American Y. M. C. A, secretary, after months of prep¬ 
aration assembled this first student conference; with the hope that out 
of it wpuld come the formation of a Student Christian Movenmnt. The. 
sixty delegates included atheists. Catholics and Protestants. Thereon- 7 
ference was held in a thousand-year old^ohemian castle. In the nmrnings 
Sherwood Ed^y led a Bible classes, stuping the Sermon an the Mount and 
the life of Christ. For many of these students this was the first time 
they had erer given serious consideration to Christianity as a way of 
life. In the afternoon came athletios, swimming and other forms of 
fellowship. Then the long evening sessions with his burning messages 
pleading with these students to equip themselves for leadership in the 

building of the new republic. A dramatio opportunity was presented by 

In his poeket 

the accidental drowning of one of the ma 

found an unfinished letter* which included these words* "I have found a 

new experience, a new life. I see no hope for the world but the love 

of Christ. A great task awaits the students of our land. I for one 

must be a better man," At an evening meeting this letter was read to J0i 

the hushed and grief-stricken gathering. After Eddy had spoken with 

great earnestness, a time for personal testimonies followed. Man after 

man rose to tell what the oonferenee had meant to him. Hardly a person 

remained the same after this experience of comradeship and commitment. 
Eighteen 

dkn* years later Sherwood JOTtf roe^t some of these men and saw 

evidence of the fruitfulness of this first conference. 

/A ten-day campaign was conducted in &|X£s Cairo in 19B0. The 


Kursal Theater was packed night after night with two thousand Copts, 
Protestants and Moslems. Sheik Mitri proved to be a marvelous inter¬ 
preter, giving the message in Arabic with speed and power. Dr. Samuel 
M. Zwemer presided each night and was a great inspiration. The meeting 
and after-meeting continued for two hours and a half or three hours. 
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/ / yytsJuttH 

• - One »f tke^iro^t-^ir^T^<(hir"c' c ir^a.tifcs that 'Sherwed'Eddy ever md» 

K 

ma’ at' Pertscr.aafcr am Zee- inr Austria, vatthe.’Wo rid Conference bf, -fy 
Workers': Among- Boys 0 • Hi’ gayre: four'devotional talks before ike haw spent 



in prayerby thedelfe gates, and gave r th«cma in addresses of-tbe^aor-ference. 
Mr c J. A* Van Dig writes," It msa glorious'per lad af ten days* end Indeed 
an epoch soaking joafei :e that had a ( ffcrreachAnginf luence around 1 -the 
■ world*-* r. 'r . 1 " .oltn^o :ta/« ■> : k i y.;~ bn: •? r. S.C jj. > ' ::.r,' ecir: \ •' 

3?:>:fi rhcjafejl ^ i : ?iv ; •: r ito/ti : . 7 , * -- o (ii!: r ; >•* ",'p c ‘i 


ft/ . 


dh^L ' / f*$ 

Eddy returned’ to Czechoslovakia for^great student 


A. 


gatherings In Prague aM : &ffttiildvla, : and another'conference in the-same 
Bohaaian betstlei this 1 tioe eA ifiteradiioiial meet liigs* r df ; ‘ stuSerttilS r ' 1n 


s the printed repSi-t^Sf-thle- eorifereafie tjftsrd these worde: ^Powerful- 
^challenges came tb^ue'ea'ch ho-ftx-from‘the : ideae and-’the personality 

- l - r rs r r 

-of this nan' ofrcSod'. ld/ethahdered' against "our "idle debates*' our lovely 
" : abstractionsJ hew ;har prsa'dnied"the ''sifiStf hungfjh* mat^ialistie warring world 
to-us jjsid presentedthe' greatoantldotesj hew he awakened ; th tassrateK heroic 
in’fosyohow he ivos^ei uaon ds enisaders -of a new da^yhow deep, how vital, 
hdw fundamental^-yet hdw-bread and toleraat : 'he iWfbw^Ml of 16ve for 
j ■:: 'us , how personally• he treated .us andotirproblems J*^' v hem hauizvr. *<i* 
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In As siut the morning Bible el&ss mis attended by three thousand persons , 

and the night meetings rose to five thousand for five evenings'* A similar 

Tanta, 

response ras received at Luxor and Minis. Among D] 0 Eddy*a fellow workers 
•were ■'A 

in these meetings ggl Dr. Z-mner, Canon Gairdner, and Lord Radstook. 

A /i 

In order to make it possible for tSkfyf Eddy to keep a series of appoint¬ 
ments. Admiral Bristol plaoed the American Destroyer Fix at his disposal. 

It waited a week for him at Beiru/t, carried him to Snyrna, waited there 
four days, slid carried him to Constantinople. In Symrna Sherwood 


preached in the Greek Orthodox Cathedral and in the Armenian Cathedral. 

cc{~ : . 

Three meetings a day were held ftfrtrisJiig -gt-edemtg -Of Roberts College near 
Constantinople, \ 

' ' t 

various journcys Dr* Eddy has conducted evangelistic meetings in 

' r-- ‘ -v - - ‘0 



*t since 1896 • 

look ms the record shows that he has spent 
a Hcfrt "••• A . 

years in Asia. Africa. Europe, and on the hi$i seas. And always he has 


total of thirty 


traveled with high purpose, pouring out and drinking in 0 Surely his record 

of evangelism is unmatched in this gene rat £dn 0 ; Dr. Mott has spoken in more 

lands, but since the outbreak of the First World War he has been 

an administrator, a chairman of eeu/menieal conferences in all iarts of 
earth 

the xssk, and not primarily an evangel isto In breadth and in length the 
A 

record of Shervrood Eddy is unique , His work has suffered from the inherent 
weaknesses of itinerant evangelism, but voluminous 4£nB-&&t£nl|ai£s evidence 
speaks eloquently of the powerful and enduring impact he has made upon 

many people in many lands ryvl'&u.^ _ 

In the United States 

Over a span of sixty years Sherwood Eddy has been speaking to students 

m t>r^ 

in the United States and Canada, every state and every province. He has 

a A 

appeared over and over before students conferences - local, state, national, 

international. He has talked personally in interviews and at mealtime 

have 

•with countless men and women. Grandchildren Mb listened with the same 

eagerness as did their ©rFifteen generations of students have 

A A first 

come and gone since first his voice was heard an the campus. 


dliJlJl* 



















He had addressed' university' speolal assemblies, 

r>lt! *"««•». Allege chapels , religion,. 
eigihasiB weeks, seminars, 
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r-n* 


Orer e long span of years,' Sherwood Bdd* hild meeting, in ' 
Constantinople, For ton diy. In 1S20 ho spoke incessantly to' rarlous' 
groups. H. wroto to friend.. "All nation, are not horo, and through 
Its surging streets you see lurks. Bedouin. Arabs, Koords, men of the 

* kIn ” ° f " rUa * Iranians, Sroiks, and y«mj 

men of the nations of Europe." In an anastog „y owporation eaie from 
former Brand Vision the Sheik ul IsU* th. head of ^ Gr.dk Orthodox 
Church, the Anesnian Patriareh^^Sherwood spoke at the Imperial Ottoman 
University, th. Greek «&. : dr3’. / th. Gregorius ehuroh. Ihd IdMhh^ 1 
Minister of Education arranged two largo hehtlng.'"of'stu*nt„ ind k£‘“ > 

*0 memorsble experienoo at a nesting «r furkish women. Ilootings 

um^h.is Vb?, °5 a *“ t , Sl “>P3e Coilege for Cirls, 
wore hold at Hoblort College jand other educational ihitittfeidhs. An 

opportunity was afforded to meet with th.«itors V thi'et^’ • «*»*£ 
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Just the other day came a letter from John J. Handsaker, whose 

life was greatly affected by Sherw o od Eddy at the first Y. M. C. A. 

student conference held on the Pacific coast at Cazadero in 1896. 

with Sherwood Eddy 

Here is his comment: "At a conference late in the sessionhe asked me 

A 

two questions, 'Is there any reason why you should not be a missionary? 

(I knew of none), 'Is there any reason wh/y you should be?' You know 

how he would ask that question. I returned to found a missionary library 

in Eugene Divinity School, now the Northwest Christian College, and to 

organize the Student Volunteer Movement, and my wife and I were the first 

missionaries from the school to Jamaica. There has been a strong missionary 

infouence in the school ever since." Two days earlier than this letter 

came one from Galen M. Fisher telling of the life-changing impact made 

fifty-seven 

upon him at this same Cazadero conference HEJHsixssxxSsf years ago, and his 

A day 

subsequent decision to go to Japan. On exactly the same that John 

Handsaker ^ 

wrote, rf. W. Mendenhall sent an estimate of Sherwood's work at 

A. 

Cornell University at the end of 195 ^» 

"'The distinctive feature of Sherwood in contrast to most older men is his 
amazing capacity for adaptation. Frankly, I believe him to be more youthful 
in receptiveness to new truths than 99% of the college students I know. 

His social passion has been of really great influence in stimulating some 
of the world's leaders - men like Andrew Cordier, Bromley Qxnam, Reinhold 
Niebuhr J^He is one of the greatest men I have ever met, and I would say 
he might be called a saint." 

Since S&sasaed Sailed for India late in I896, he has spent a total 
nearly A 

of thirty years in the United States and Canada. He has been able 

A 

to offer his services without payment, usually receiving merely his traveling 
expenses, and has been able to visit hundreds of smaller colleges, a s well 
as practically all the great universities and larger colleges. It would be 
a fascinating sight if his travels in the colleges could be traced on a single 
map, north and south, east and west. 

In the early days one of his memorable evangelistic campaigns was at 
the University of California in 1914 . Before me are two closely typewritten 
pages summarizing the preparations made and the visible results. For three 
months a preparatory personal work group met weekly to study "Christian 
fundamentals" and train for the coming meetings. A prayer group met once 


X 
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a weak for two months, and twice a weak during tha month praoading the 
campaign. The campaign committee included many of the leading students 
on the campus, end the aid of the student and city papers see enlisted. 

Huge banners were hung across the streets and in the big assembly halls. 

Joint meetings of the young people's societies of the different churches 
were held in preparation for the campaign. The executive committee of the 
student committee agreed eight weeks prior to the meetings not to schedule 
any other campus da*es for the four nights of the campaign. The meetings 
were announced in classes for two weeks previously. Personal work 

groups met daily during the campaign. And the chairman's report concludes: 
“The average attendance was fourteen hundred college men* almost constant, 

« ttention. Five hundred women met separately. The fourth night 
1200 stayed at second meeting*'. Nearly four hundred decided on cards to 
make the experiment to become investigators, to read the New Testament, 
to pray to wod each for guidance, and to follow the light. 157 additional men 
decided for Christ. The total expense was under tJOO." Ani all this on 

a state university campus that was noted for its lack of interest in 
religion! 

In 1915 Sherwood returned to the campus of Jala for a significant 
evangelistic campaign. For some months prior to the meetings a prayer 
group met every morning before breakfast to remember in intercession 
various aspects of the prperatlon^Morgan Noyes and Henry Hobson were 
secretaries of the Christian movement and Professor Henry Wright was very 
^active. "Sherwood Eddy spoke with great power," wrote Ceorge Stewart, 
and the number of men increased night by night. A general atmosphere of 
inquiry pervaded the campus! dozens of after-meetings were held in 
dormatories and fraternities. Added to Eddy's dash and chans ani spiritual 
persuasiveness was the fact that he was a Tale man. He was predominantly 
a man of action. He was of medium height, a trifle stocky, intense, direct, 
his speech surcharged with an emotional current always well in hand, the 
prophetic fire radiating from his countenance, his rapid sentences fear¬ 
lessly driving borne truths with amazing effectiveness. He stood before 
the Yale undergraduates at forty-four without a single spot of grey in 
his brown hair and with a face that was almost boyish. He was a man of 

the world in the finest sense, consumed with evangelistic fire and fortified 
with abundant health." 











-The week previous to the campaign group meetings were held by returning 
old gradaates, including Henry Sloane Coffin and Sidney Lovett. 
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From those early campaigns the nsrt four deeadee, Sherwood Eddy 
had similar experiences on hundreds of campuses. jKSTSS^wer of his 
addresses and the decisive influence of his interviews, a wol«e could easily 
he filled with testimonies available.: Baft N. Jett .ends this estimate, 
■Jftile a-student-of the Uniftrei* of Kant***, I ceafae a delegate: to the 
Southern Student Y. *««, A* awmt. at Blue Ridge, iferth Sarolina, end 
there X met-and heard Sherwood -Eddy. 1 thought then that he was thembst 
powerful speaker 1 had' ever heard. : Since then X have-heard him »ny times 
aai I have never changed-my opinion of hie ability. Ae 'Secretary of the 

Y. M.r°s A. at the University Of Kentucky, I. have had Mr. Eddy as' a- guest 
speaker on the oempue fiVo -or: six times, and each time Wmuuxgivem a 
Challenge to students that I am sure has. affected their whole life . : Be 
Is one, of the groat man of America am Ms. lift and me«age Wdireeted 
the livee of thoueande of students: into paths of• righteous**.,- :i'wish I 
had stronger words to. express my feeling for: this men of fed..«>taie 

Mr. R. 8. Bell writes fw» the. BMVewity of South: Caroliaa, "lady 

rveloos job for US hero. He spoke- at the regular chapel assembly wMoh 
was-one of the, largest assemblies we have had: all year,-to our council group, 
and to a dinner for the faculty. They faculty stayed with him nearly, two 
houra asking questions." Jerry Voorhis speaks in tMo way, "Sherwood Eddy 
was one of the principal sources cf inspiration to mo while 1 was a college 
student and during the years after * graduation. . 1 can remember vividly 
sermons which he. preached in. the .file Chapel end challenging messages wMoh 
: he delivered at, s«or Y. M. =. A. cegferences. ...Other epeakere might etir 
one to deep thought, but ? Sherwood Ed* always, made you feel tteT there wee 
“. 1)0 b0 loet ^ Ratting Jn(^ irmediate .action.' 1 " ’ ' ' ' 

The .testimony of Harlan H. Frost is this, "I first, r«all him from 

a Y. M. 0. A. conference for, college students wMoh I attemdsd a,t lake 
Geneva,. He had a rare capacity m Ufting the vision cf ypu^people and 
acting effective, response to oaueea wMc^cMl. for courage and devotion." 

Me last sentence, provides a clue jc tie, understanding Pf his. power*, ' 

Always he presented the Christian task as difficult am'da^e.rous, ^r 








At the University jo f Missouri the response ms extraordinary* 

Sherwood ms in the first bloom of his newly disoovered social gospel* 

and at the eonvooation spoke on the industrial end social problem* 

The chairman of the meeting* Dean Miller of the Graduate School* said 

■ it ms the greatest meeting ever held in the history of the University. 

At a packed night meeting* three questions were discussed* are you 

honest* are you in earnest* are you pure? It is impossible to convey 

through the written word the power of Sherwood's message as he poured 

fraternity 

out his soul to these students. Four hundred men came to a special 

A 

session for them* At the largest faculty meting within memory* 
he challenged them to assume moral and spiritual leadership. On 
the closing night he presented Christ as the power of personal 
eharaoter and sooial transformation* 

CTln a single letter* Sherwood Eddy describes memorable experiences 
at the University of Wisconsin* the University of Kansas* Iowa State 
College and Carleton College. 


From the University of North Carolina comes this word from Harry 

as secretary of the Christian Association 
Conmr* "In the spring of ny first year at the Universityl had Sherwood 

A 

on the campus for a series of meetings* ®e swept the campus and community 
like a prairie -sfrfo* fire - students and faculty alike - and little else 
was talked 'round the campus for the college year but * Sherwood Eddy' 

exp¬ 
and his offerings. At the close of each lecture we had the students write 

out their questions on cards* I saved the questions and spent much time 

id 

in the following summer classifying them and I am sending them to you* 

this summary are more than 75 different questions ranging over the 

CBffr of students. Much of Sherwood’s life has been given to the answering 
/v 

of just such questions* 
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he challenged his hearers to run any risk and take any consequences in 
doing the will of God. Robert W. Clack emphasizes all this, "Hie appeal 
was always to the spirit of sacrifice and courage, never to any other reward 
in the here or the hereafter than the knowledge of a task well done, and 
the realization of having done one's best. I remember especially his fondness 
of the story of Savonarola: 'Others offer ypu wealth and ease; I offer you 
poverty, privation, and death!' 0 Dr. 0. Oscar Johnson remembers vividly 
that when he was a college student in 1904 Sherwood Eddy, on furlough, 
came to Carson-Newman College and told of famine conditions in India. 

In challenging these students to consider giving their lives as foreign 
missionaries, he said that they might live there only two years or two 
months even, he could not promise them that they would escape death itself. 

"I sat in the back of the Chapel that morning. I was there studying to be 
a civil engineer. But that last statement of Sherwood Eddy went like a 
dart to my soul. ^ immediately I responded with all that I had, saying 
quietly to God, *1 like that, I like a challenge like that.' From that 
day until this, ay life has not been the same. That was the beginning 
of the changing of the entire course of my life. I forsook the civil 
engineering intention, and left the stage after two year's experience, 

§ ive “Y in that cause where one may die for Christ." 

A blind man, Paul N. Derring, sends this moving word about his 
experience at Blue Ridge: "Never before in my life had I been inspired 
and moved as I was by Robert E. Speer and Sherwood Eddy, whose prophetic 
insights into the meaning of Christianity caused me to be born again. 

Only twenty years of age, I listened to Sherwood Eddy as though his voice 
came to me out of another world. Clergymen back home had never talked about 
Christianity like that. After World War I was declared, the Y. M. C. A. 
called for volunteers to serve men in the armed forces. Most of my 
classmates had joined up and I was eager to be of some help to ny country. 
However, without benefit of sight, there was little left for me to do. 

Yet, when the demand for Army and Navy Y. M. c. A. secretaries increased 
and replacements were hard to find, I was finally called and placed on 
the campus of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. After the Armistice 
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I was asked to stay on at Virginia Tech as General Secretary of the T. M. 0. A., 
xn which capacity I have worked continuously for thirty-five years." 

Not dozens^only, not merely scores, but hundreds of men ani 

women have^ in far away places because they came under 

the influence of Dr. Eddy. Listen to this word from Harry L. Kingman, 

"Even at a freshman at conferences, I remember how he made Christianity 
appear vital and significant. At the Student Volunteer Convention in 
DesMoinel920 he and Dr. Robert E. Speer so got 'under my skin' that I 
volunteered for foreign service. Not long after that I found myself 

1 ^ na 0 : * then I was soon helping arrange meetings 

to which Shanghai students were flocking to hear the Sherwood Eddy 
inspiring and chal 1 eng ixp message." And from the Woman's College of the 
University of North. Carolina, Maxine Garner sent this tribute, "You 
wrought deeper things in the thinking of the community than can be 


seen on the surface. You have been called a veritable Amos yourself 
by one who followed your message closely!" 


It la impossible to understand the real Sherwood^ to make a 


Proper evaluation of his work if we fail to grasp his A attitude toward 
Christian discipleship. Through th, years he has sought first tho Kingdom 
of Sod, not only first but with his whole being. Juet ae a oitiaen impelied 
b 7 high patriotism, in time of national oriaie.ia prepared to oarry heavy 
burdens, run serious risks, and pay a heavy prioe, even th. eaorifice of 
hie own life, in e.rving hie country, eo « a Ohrietian should follow hie 
lord and do the will of God at any coat. Kith th. utmost seriousness Mr. 
Eddy has taken the Mew Testament ohalle^e to let your light shine, to be a 
faithful witness, to take up your cross and follow on. Kith him this has 
been no mars rhetorical exhortation, but a aimplo rule of life. And this 
massage he has preached with complete abandon. In the daye of long ago it 
was this gospel and ^J^^***"* o»abled the early Christians to turn 
the world upside down.^ '»iw® 4 e Hebrew prophets into major 

and minor prophets. In our day Sherwood Eddy has proved himself df _ ^ 
thely^sl to be a major prophet and an evangelist of surpassing power 
Truly he is in the line of the great succession. 









Chapter 8 

TEE LITERARY EVANGELIST 


f jlto-t U'lJ'tfofx y-y t 

Sherwood Eddy iteote^mny books* pamphlets and articles for the s 
h spokeK incessantly throughout 

reason that he fcaitouiuu gwttu fetuj cM a -fcfa ^ yiwTfmM tyTrpgTirKTrM-f the earth. 

J\as' 1 /<^o den** > kuto 

Wherever he ms and whatever he «ws idling, his purpose saw to proclaim 


good news of salvation through power from -the God and Father of our Lord 

f f 

Jesus Christo Hie attitude Hgs that of St. Paul* "this one -thing I do.* 

A 

Always his work has been that of evangelism* seeking to ereatc conviction 

of sin* a feeling of dissatisfaction with the actual* on the one hand* and 

to forge determination to press on toward the ideal* on the other. 

As his awareness of human need widened and deepened* his message 

of deliverance took on new dimensions. With his eyes opened to the 

devastating eonsequences of sinning by syndicate, he sought to bring 

men to a state of penitenoe for the sins they eeaaaitted as members of 

groups and to point the way to a redeemed society. Boldly he challenged 

his hearers to assume responsibility m as God* s co-workers in -the 

glorious endeavor of building a social order of justice and fellowship. 

As he became aware of a need and eonscious of a message to meet 

that need* Sherwood sprang into action. Sfttthetthitty-five yehrs<-of 

^i.y^deTtotJcn' ^o^t^e^c(cie.l gkspei, he has ranged widely ever the field 
has 

of social need and expressed himself continuously about social solutions. 


His thirty-six books and fifty-one pamphlets and countless articles 
$£/%sfcE deal# with an astonishing variety of human problems. In an 
effort to help the reader enter inte his thinking and feeling* I am 
illustrating the diversity of his interests with the following titles 
of books* chapters in books* and of pamphlets which he has written. 

This is no dry-as-dust literary productions* hut the outpourings of an 

A 

ardent evangelist striving to do something about sin and injustices 
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Danger Zones of the Social Order 

The Church- and Its Sacraments 

My 

^Silver and Gold 
The Meaning of History 
The Students of Asia 


suffering and the War — 

7a«- ftyyiersea. y\ /rs* 

The Hew World of labor 

fryvuTr /ce*— 

Sex and Youth 

"wW- /jtf t/j ML, Aijl-A 

Religion and Social Justiee ) " L 

** 1 Getting an Education 

ft 


The Challenge of Russia 
W/»t< ^i%9e»yte? 

The Kingdom of God and the Amettcan Dream 
- Have Seen God at Work in China 


The Supreme Decision of the Christian Student^ 
Japan and India 

NV, »^A tfewei-*/ y&,~c* sit Lvziyic*-. 

Studies in the Pauline Epistles ■ 


Touth and World Problems 

<^er ~yyg-r 

w,rt *»«*™ 

Revolutionary Christianity 

^ Wt&fce froy-et- /W<ire*cres /** &/***, 

Temptation and How to Meet It 

»vts>»ife;yvt e>t%r /-*t Ihju Vityrt-Gn^ 

The Industrial Problem 


Life and What to Live For 

Chore,A On t'ovx /h fht CYfG.n'b 

Eible Study for Everyday Life 

Z /7 f~ j'vt-ure °d ft? Afters 

Science and Religion //•'»'> 

~7h<Z- M&rwce. &/ ^rra-s/^o/oaystc.^ 

Jesus Christ; What is his Significance? 
fX v 3 £> , jS&yttC &j jC/c/-rfyt r 

The Abolition of War ' 

Xn^cV^eu^ fdfh SAi-M* 

The Mode mist-Fundamentalist Controversv 

v-Ae Yi'/Za-ffi os V 

The Meaning of liars: ^ 

%* * rf \* Ahi Mz>/r}e<- 

Dyname Religion 

*>^/3 si-yds fib/ic-y i v» "ftCor&u-* 

Entering Into Marriage . /Q ’ ■ \ 

AA&4£TY\ ?Vl(ya.cS*J (>\ Cfl'/WrtL- 
Some thing Better Than a Fortune 

Why America Fightj^ 


tvdf/JL 
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The Problem of Family Limitation _ 

'whO'S- a. CMS Nvarfc* &L. 

The Cooperative Farm Carries On 

How God Became R al to Me 
© 

What Shall We We About War? 

Doom and Davm 

A National Church for India 

7~y/i t'ca^l •>- < f 

The Teaching of the Word of God Regarding Stewardship 

* F_ 

The New Bra in Korea 

QUAsblija. X4el n &akl IsSriV 


The Renaissance of Asia 

V 

V ''—The Philosophy of Suffering 

The Moral Grounds of War 
5/. fu s+<+\ e— 

Seope and Extent of Educational Moves»nt in Japan 
Prayer - What Happens When We Pray? 

Sanity in Sex Education 

The New Generation of Chinese Students 
God' - Does He Exist, How Can He Be Found? 




The New Near East 


/Ss/ayHCyt h 


Immortality - Is There a Life After Death? 

The British Labor Movement 
7ZF« tV &OLT &C/£.ytC^ — 

The Right to Fight __ ^ 

7/hf ftfioGA tfht-t'c. i *» Vk* fJ^ur 

The Race Question. 

Wealth and Poverty 
Ci&et / -xi ’T/t 'S^oy’(y 

Preparedness, Imperialist War, Class War 

Anglo-Saxon Responsibility _ , 

ZJ^CsYey-y — 

Collective Bargaining 

War is Unchristian 

Indians Non-Violent Revolution 

Freedom of Conscience p^Ua. j£L. 

7tte : /V*U> d?s Mctfjerevit- fayt* 

Philippine Independence 

The New Psychology 
fedeirr?s-Uj -Hu 'Xcs*-/ or-ae^T 
Turkey* s New Republic 

4 y/te, ^ 

Vice and Crime 


Palestine* s Problem - Arab and Jew 


The Lend of Luxury and Waste 
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The World* s Danger Zone sManchuria 

The lev Seienee 

4 . Criticism of Communism 

Dynamic Personalities Q 

The. <f'>?vx4 l < iy* ftt/ef/SHC 

The Voleano of the War 

Pioneering Vocations and Avocations 

The Pilgrinage to Europe 

The Revolution in j^lforals 

A Working Philosophy of Life 

The Warning of Russia* s Evils 

The Apocalyptic Element in the Hew Testament 

H&zi Germany 

Redeeming the Social Order* 

The Seandamavian Cooperative Countries 

The Meaning of the Crucifixion 

-The Tragedy of Spain 

Slavery and the Civil War 
PaSi'l/cf *•** 

France and Security 

The Meaning of Christ 
Tfra Fleets */ jLuy4t<-/ 

Italy and Dictatorship 

Religion in a Revolutionary Age 

Russian Agriculture and Collectives 

The Temptation of Jesus 

► 

Pioneers in Political Action 

The Four Gospels as Historic Documents 

I Saw Sun Yat-Sen 

The Tragic Era and the Gilded Age 

Germany and Revolution 

Religious Currents in American Literature 
Plate and the Platonists 

The Revelation and the Constitution 

renter 

America’s Religious and Secular Ideals 
Why We Believe in Immortality 
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Eighteenth Century Enlightenment and Erangelicisn 

Creative Prayer 

Missions as a Crusade _ 

d-vW 7 ^ie 7/ /A./ec-t-t'c. abSrchrip 

The Prophets of Israel 0 

rolunteer Hovenent 
sirvakia 


Moslem World 
rom 1844 to 1944 


on 


uhr 

ridsBulgaria 


• to Prayer* 
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Ind never let the fact he forgotten that m. this writing was done 

in the midst of extensile travel and frequent speaking - aboard ship, 

in his own home/ and the homes of friends, 
on trains, in hotels, *BESassxsisxkaaBH^ in the British Museum library, in 

the International Labor Organization library in Geneva, and in his beloved 

Hew York Public Library at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second street* Sherwood 

operate 

has never learned to a typewriter and usually used a pencil in writing 

the first draft of a chapter, ftad several copies ®aide for the purpose of 

/'* 

obtaining criticism from his friends. In the light of their suggestions, 

he would mate deletions, additions and improvements* Then the manuscript 

would be typed for the printer* At least three of his books were dictated 

to stenographers* is first book. My Silver and Gold * was written on 

the typewriter from Sherwood*s dictation by the secretary of Charles 

Alexander the famous singer* Suffering and the War was dictated to 

me in less than a full day as he waited endlessly up and down the 
in London* 

floor of a hotel^ Everybodys World was dictated to Waldo Stevens in 
Geneva* 

live better lives and to create a better 


Mr* Eddy* s purpose in writing was to help people by providing in- 

A 

formation, pointing out evils, holding up ideals, proposing solutions, 

calling for appropriate action* His chapters and pamphlets and articles 

are really tracts for the times, instruments in his hands as he sought 

establish 

to individual character and social justice. And in JMfcr achiev ing 

J) S JA ^ 

this purpose he was amazingly effective. What he wrote was read bv an 

a. A 

extensive public, especially by the lay and ministerial leaders of the 

- - ir' t 

churches, and by students in the colleges* The total of all 

A 

that he has written in sixty years has been enormous. Testimonies abound 
revealing the power of his written impact upon the lives of readers. 

A 

wa^ transient, but-eyen-so: it-j e n ete red - 


soc, order* 



transient, but- ysn it^jenet 

ha^pa -action*- -Much-'' of—it- wa& not- 


-jsclfcpXarly \S 

hit, isutffa iM 

J&ich of what Sherwood *rote jpets transient and superficial, being based 


A. 

upon InadeQiate research and thought. Some of it was jotted down on the 

previously 

impulse of the moment. Sons of it contradicts what.he had written. ***-v>- 

Most of it does not bear the stamp of original thought. Little 

if any of it will be preserved as great literature. The significance of 

his written word is found in the realm of evangelism, in its effeot on 

decision. What he put down on paper changed thought and action, it purified 

a A 
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Chapter 7 

THE SOCIAL EVANGELIST 

Because salvation is right relationship^ there are many phases of 

evangelism. A man needs to be saved in as many ways as he has relation-" 

as 

ships - as a father, a neighbor, an employer or worker, a citizen, as a 


white man or black man, as an Englishman or an American. Because some 

relationships are face to face and some are corporate, personal salvation 

and social salvation are both required. Indeed, the individual cannot be 

until 

sufficiently converted all his relationships are right in God*s 

sight. We sin individually, and we sin as trade unionists and as corporation 
Vfe as Caucasians and ae Negroes, 

officialsas voters and as public officials,as Americans and as 

Russians. There are retail sins and there wholesale And as 

* 

many types of evangelism are needed as there are varieties of wrong re¬ 
lationships. 


All this is now widely recognized as obvious, but when Sherwood Eddy 

only 

was born in 1871 the social gospel was being preached by a tiny minority 

a 

of ministers. It was in 1882 that Washington Gladden began his famous 
pastorate in Columbus, and not until 1907 was Walter Rauschenbusch* s^^££6£& 
great book A Christianity and the Social Crisi s published. Thera is no 
evidence that Sherwood was aware of this wffl* tide until after he had ended 

A 

his as resident missionary in India in 1911. 

A 

One notable weakness in the missionary movement of that day is revealed 
in Eddy 1 a attitude toward imperialism. Down to 1911 he recognized only dimly 
the disastrous effects of foreign subjugation or the significance of self- 
government to the character of a people. Yet imperialism reached its height^ 
in that very period. As one reads the monumental two volumes* The Diplomacy 
of Imperialism by William L. Longer of Harvard, it seems incredible 


that missionary statesman like John R. Mott and missionaries on the field should 
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Dr. and Mrs, Eddy made a tour aneund the world la 1948, visiting 

China, 

Japan, Korea, the Philippines,^Ceylon, India, Pakistan and 

Turkey. In the midst of a orowded schedule of meetings, they had 

Interviews with important leaders wherever they went. In Japan they 

had an hour with the Emperor and Bnqpresa, and another hour with General 

and Mrs. McArthur. An old friendship with. Signmund Rhee was renewed 

in Kora in three interviews. Once more and for the last time, Sherwood 
President 

was te talk with Chinng Kai-shek. In India it was a joy to 

A 

greet old friends and to have another ^interview with Prime Minister 
Jawarharlal Nehru. 

A memorable visit was paid to Doenakal, where Sherwood's intimate 

h*JL 

friend Azarlah, later te beoome the first Indian Bishop, labored so 

«♦< A audience of 

heroically and so fruitfully. In Travanoore, Sherwood addressed 40,000 

tr A 


at the annual convention of the Mar Thoma 
Syrian Church. After this long tour through India, H$; Popley, one 
of the most influential of missionaries, wrote of Sherwood's 
characteristics* "His intense seal for the proclamation ef the Gospel. 
This has been the great aim of all his work and he has pursued this 
aim through all the different aspects of his life. Although he was 
Interested in everything that oonoemed the welfare of people, he made 
them feel that the greatest thing they could do was to accept the graee 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. His keen enthusiasm and exuberance, whioh 
were almost boyish. Even in his last tour, when he was seventy-seven 
years of ago, this same enthusiasm showed itself. As he UBOd te say 
himself, Jesus meant to him a well ef living water over bubbling up 
within him and newer failing, so that he never thirsted." 
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Chapter 9 

WITH THE AMERICAN SEMINAR TO EUROPE 




«- 


V 

A- i 
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For twenty years Sherwood Eddy personally conducted study trips 
to Europe. His experiences there in 1920 were so decisive in his 
thinking that he turned to the possibility of exposing other American 
leaders to these same impacts. In England he had formed a warm friend¬ 
ship with James J./&llon, Warden of Toynbee Hall, a settlement house 
in one of the most blighted sections of London. Mr. Mallon agreed to 
arrange^aprogram in London and Sherwood proceeded to enlist a group of 
educators,^business men and clergymen from various sections of the 
United States. 

Since the first seminar fashioned the pattern for subsequent 
groups, it may be illuminating to desribe in some detail the pro¬ 

cedure followed. Included in the party of thirty were ****** Charles 
D. Williams, Episcopal Bishop of Michigan; G. Bromley Oxnam, later 
President of DePauw University and Bishop of the Methodist Church; 

Henry P c Van Dusen, graduate secretary of the Princeton Christian 
Association, and later President of Union Theological Seminary; Paul 
Blanshard, educational director of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
and later author of widely read books on Roman Catholicism; William 
E 0 Sweet, business man and later Governor of Colorado; Leslie Blanchard, 
national student secretary of the Y. W. C. A„; Alva W. Taylor, secretary 
Disciples National Board of Social Welfare; Arthur E„ Holt, social 
service director of the Congregational Churches; Fletcher S„ Brockman, 
Associate General Secretary of the International Committee of the Y. M„ 

Co Ao; Ben M. Cherrington, regional secretary of the Student Y„ M. c„ A., 
later appointed to a high position in the State Department; L. L„ 

Doggett, President of Springfield College; Jane Newell, professor at 
Wellesley; Cameron Hall, student, later an important secretary of the 
National Council of Churches; Jerome Davis, professor at Dartmouth and 
later at Yale. I was a member of this first group, and also of the 
seminars in 1923, 1924, 1926, and 1929. 
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The sessions were held at Toynbee Hall. The first speaker was as 

Jo Ramsay MacDonald* who after twelve years in the House of Commons had^ o 

(* // 

lost his seat in the khaki election of 1918. He was returned to Parliament 
in 1922 and served three times as Prime Minister of Great Britain, He spoke 
for an hour and answered questions for another hour. In all the 

seminars this custom was followed, questions and discussion following an 

u 

addresso Then in a stead stream, two sessions a day, came Arthur 

A 

Henderson, secretary of the Labor Party, later Minister^ of 

Foreign Affairs and Chairman of the Disarmament Conference; W. E 0 

Orchard, outstanding pacifist clergymen who later became a Roman 

leader 

9 ^ A 

Labor Party in the House; Philip Kerr, private secretary to Lloyd 

Geoege, and latey,as Lord Lothian, British Ambassador to the United 

J. H 0 Thomas, head of the rtgg i m a yflhtjwnr* National Union of Railwayman; 
States; Sidney Webb, famous historian and future Lord Passfield; 

A 

Seebohm Rowntree, industrialist and sociologist; Harold Laski, professor 
at London School of Economics; George Lansbury, editor of The Daily 
Herlflrd. later leader of the Labor Party; A„ E. Garvie, president of 

f- \j 

New College; Margaret Bondfield, Philip 

/v 

Snowden, later Chancellor of the Exchequer; G<> 35. H. Cole, author 

and authority oft adult education; Arthur Greenwood, autprity oft adult 
R 0 Ho Tawney, author of "The Acquisitive Society"; 
education and future Cabinet member ^Bishop Temple of Mancheter, later 
'Uofk -ifi Dalton, later Chancellor of the Exchequer; 


y 


Archbishop of Canterbury; Professor J. A. Hobson; Fred Bramley of the 

A 

Trades Union Congress; Lord Robert Cecil, a chief founder with Woodrow 
Wilson of the League of Nations. 

Lord and Lady Astor invi^ted the group to their home to meet 
many celbrities. Arthur Henderson agd J. R, Clynes se-rwed ttra~t7r1;he_ 


% 

X 



/ 


^ as* dx t f ^ 

'^ WWV s&miui r members on the terrace of the House of Commons^ We witnessed 

A HfYivtfa. t~ht, ff-Y&l'fa> o- 

a long parade of churchme^ followed by simult^tenous speeches from 

seven y stands in Hyde Park, emphasizfc^the Social Message of Christianity. 

Several sessions of the group were devoted to discussions among our- 

/ 

selves of -vdiat we had heard and seen. 

After four weeks of addresses and discussions, with sight-seeing 
in the afternoons, members of the Seminar crossed the channel into Holland, 
visiting the Peace Palace at the Hague, ar t gallerieo a n d - museums , and 
an old prison of the Spanish Inquisition. In Germany the group had a 


/ 
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busy round of interviews, conferences and addresses, with^jfprmer 
Chancellor Miohaelisj Walter Rathenau, Minister of Reparations; 

Julius Richter and Pastor Paul LeSeur, leaders of the German church; 

Br. Emil Seckel, Rektor of Berlin University, and Professor Eduard 
Meyer, the famous historian. Sherwood Eddy, Eduard C. Lindeman and ^ 
ebtained permission to visit Upper Sileia, on the contended 
border between Germany and Poland. We motored for three hundred 
miles through barbed wire and French, British and Italian troops. 

In Berlin we saw the child-feeding program of the Quakers. The 
party then returned to the British Isles, for the Annual Trades 


Union Congress, in Cardiff, Wales. 

In subsequent^years the regular itinerary of the seminar was 
England, Germany, Geneva, Prague, and Paris^ Among the members in 
various years were Re inhold Niebuhr, Union Theological Seminaiyj 
William Scarlett, Episcopal Bishop of Missouri; Jerry Yoorhis, later 
member of Congress; Charles P 0 Taft, lawyer and later President of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Chrig-t in America; Mordecai 
Johnson, president of Howard University; William J. Hutchins, president 
of Berea College; Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The Christian 
Century; Chester Rowell, editor and columnist; Tully C. Knoles, 
president of College of the Pacific; James H. Causey, banker; 

Louise Gates, General Secretary of the Y. W. C„ A., Toledo; Patrick 

Murphy Malin, later professor at Swarthmore and executive director sT 

L i vi 27- 3a>rf*cn<eAf' t k&fer ZUa+i. » 

of the American Civil Liberties Union; Wm„ E 0 Danforth, Purina Mills, ^ 

A 

St Louis; Fred Hoskins, later minister First Congregational Church, ✓ 

Oak rark; Gene E 0 Barlett, later Minister of First Baptist C hurch, 7 
~zJ<s*chtv\ sa-n f /It* t Oz'yt-Avry • 

Los Angeles; Yere Loper, First Congregational Church, Berkeley, and 

A 

later Moderator of the Congregational-Christ ian Churches; Lin B„ 

W w -/V' < y . e >, R 0 ahOf/er 7te&Ufsc*/ S~e yyt/ j 

Cartwright, editor of The Christian Evangelist; Margarett Slattery, 

FresL w. Ramsey x Cha^-y^us^ (p a vfe// <*/ $<>?* •(*’■ 

author ^William Orville Mendenhall, president of Whittier College. 

Among the men and women who addressed the seminar in various 

years tftipwc or granted interviews were President Ebert ^ ) f Geringuy j 

President von Hindenburg ot Germany; Prime Ministers Lloyd Georges 

^ _ , u*- Ku. P Zc' ~r^c.ayun 

kaad Stanley Baldin in Engl&nd^high officials of the League of Nations 

in Geneva; President Masaryk and President Benes in Prague; the 
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editor , 

Governor of the Bank of France, the^ ssfcser of ^ The Le Mat in land high 
officials in Paris; Adolf Harnack and Adolf Deissman, Germany 
theologiaal; the Bishop of London, four Archbishops of Canterbury, 

F 0 Norwood of the City Temple, Bernard Shaw, S. G. Wells, Maude 

Royaen, Gilbert Murray, J, L. Garvin, G*. P. Gooch, 

A A 

and scores of other leaders. 

It is impossible to measure the extent of the influence of these 
seminars upon the lives of the thousand men and women who participated 

"them » 

m one or more years, practically all of «*&©» return®^ to the United 

States to speak and lecture and write about the^r experiences. Most 

of them have testified that this study trip was one of the high points 

in their lives* The impact upon Sherwood himself was powerful and 

continuous. He proved to be a challenging and inspiring leader of 

the group, always pleasant, considerate and provocative of thought. 

speakers. 

He became adept in questioning Through long experience he 

A 

had learned "to pick their brains•" 

Hu ring various ye ars the s eminar divide d afte r the re gular program, 
some members going to the Balkans and Turkey, some to Italy, some to 

the Scandanavian countrieso The seminar of 1926 was the first one to 

In 1923 Sherwood had made a brief visit to that counti"y 0 
include Soviet Russia in the itinerary. From 

1926 to 1938 A 

A 8ioe* led an annual trip to the Soviet Union. He was thus able 

to follow the course of events from the ninth year of the Communist 

regime down to the eve of the invasion of Russia by Hitler 0 

At the time of the first seminar, the Soviet Government had not 

received diplomatic recognition from the United States, and many of the 

officials seemed eager to make a favorable impression upon visiting 

k 

Americans. The group talked with Chicerin, the Minister of Foreign 

Affairs, until late into the night. Interviews were granted by Smilga, 

Chairman of the State Planning Commission; Pinkevitch, Acting-Commisar 

of Education; Kviring, Chairman of the Supreme Economic Council; Waglom, 

acting General Secretary of the Supreme Economic Council; Lubimoff, Chairman of 

the All - Russian Cooperative; Yurovski, Chairman of the Board of Finance. 

One of the most interesting interviews was with Peters, who had been Oi_JLe^dtff 
5* 

h^tfcT of the dread Cheka, instrument of the Red Terror. The group talked 
with the high©st officials of the Greek Orthodox Churcho Arnerican 
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newspaper correspondents in Moscow addressed the seminar and answered . y 

■fey*****' ai’MiUsA. *** i^^ery/eur- jr** i^*/y yj . 

questions. Visits were paid to factories, laboratories, stores, 

A 

hospitals, rest home, churches, libraries, kindergartens, schools, 
prisons, museums, art galleries and numerous other places of interest. 

The group attended an amteur play presented by soldiers of the Red 
Army within the Kremlin, the ancient fortress of Moscow, and heard them 

sing their revolutionary songs. They joined the throngs that passed 

bk*/ 

silently by the embalmed body of Lenin in a pimple mausoleum under the 
Kremlin walls. Two thousand persons waited in line, although Lenin had 
been dead for two and a half years. In Leningrad they visited the former 
Winter Palace of the C z ar and the fortress of Peter and Paul, with its 
tombs of the Czars and the historic dengeon for political prisoners, 
and went through the Revolutionary Museum, in which is graphically 
depicted the struggle of a hundred years against Vbej&ejp&t tyranny, 

1* Members of the seminar^visited the medieval city of 
Nizhni-Novgorod and attended its picturesque fair, and for a night and 
a day journeyed down the blue Volga to Kazan, the capital of the Tartar 
Republic. 

Although four members of the party spoke some Russian, and others 
knew French and German,. communication was not easy. The group was free 
to come and go at will, but many impressions must have been superficial 
and many judgments ineorreot. Nevertheless, in three weeks of 
incessant interviews and tours of inspection, much information was 
obtained. At the end of the tour, Sherwood requested an opportunity 
to talk with high officials about the conclusions reached by members 
of the party. Such an interview was arranged and various members of 
the seminar presented an utterly frank criticism of evils observed. 

One after another these criticisms were answered by spokesmen for the 
Government. Sherwood has often said that in no other country of the 
earth has he ever been more outspoken in criticism than on that 
occasion. 

During this period of criticism, when Sherwood asked the Bolshevik 
leaders why Russia was the only important country in the world where 
he was not permitted to hold religious meetings, the editor of "The 
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Atheist" replied that he had liberty for such meetings. On the 
spot Sherwood challenged him to debate publicly upon whether there 
is a God and rational ground of religion. A thousand seats were sold 
and the debate lasted for nearly five hours. In a letter sent home 
at the time, Sherwood wrote* "This was the first time in nine years 
such a debate had been held by a foreigner, but I believe it will 
not be the last." But it was the last. And quickly the time came 
when a critical session with officials could no longer be held. 

Year after year until the eve of ViTorld War II, Sherwood and the 

attitude 

seminar included Soviet Russia in the itinerary. His own p^Tr^fwa* 

A 

toward communism has been made clear in countless addresses, articles 
and chapters in books. In 1926 he wrote to friends* "While not 
whitewashing Russia, nor making a sweeping condemnation, I did say 
that Russia would, with all her own faults, stand as a challenge 
wherever capitalism or imperialism were ruthless. As I said repeatedly 
in Russia., I am not a communist or a socialist* I am in a modest way 
a capitalist; and with all the shortcomings of our own social order, 

I believe we can best work out a solution by an evolutionary, educational, 
constructive program, based upon Christian principles and not by the 
revolutionary, destructive program of Marxian communism." Some years 
later, after his retirement from the Y. M. C. A., Sherwood joined 
the Socialist Party under the leadership of Norman Thomas. But at 
no time has he ever been a communist or a fellow-traveler of communism. 

In his first report on Russia, he said* "Among the evils I would 
lists 1. The severe abridgement of liberty... For the present, they 
frankly profess dictatorship rather than democracy... Their state 
control of life at almost every point is exceedingly irksome to any 
liberty-loving Anglo-Saxon, and one feels that an oppressive weight 
has been suddenly lifted as he leaves the Russian frontier. 2. The 
Communist Party is frankly materialistic, atheistic and anti-religious 
in its policy.o, 3. The philosophy of the Communist Party is based 
upon force and their avowed policy is world revolution." From the 
moment of his first impressions to the present hour, Sherwood has 
continued to exmphasize the evils which make it impossible for him 
to support communism. 










His opposition to/communism has not, however, driven him into 

/ 

the ranks of fascism or led him to give uncritical support to the 
present social order 0 For many years he has traveled a middle road 
and has worked for drastic changes by peaceful democratic means. Old- 

time capitalism is being abandoned all over the earth. Even the Republican 

- - —'-■—*“ 

Party, which has carried on a vigorous campaign against "the welfare 

state," upon coming into power is now committed to an expansion of the 

welfare state all along t he l ine B The Tory Government of Winston 

Churchill in England is highly socialistic, and is administering 

socialized banking, socialized transportation and communication, 
socialized education, 

socialized utilities, and socialized medicine. This does not mean 

A 

(s See/f * 

that Mr 0 Churchill is a communist or -fellow-traveler, but that he 

A 

a s^irstitute for violent revolution and dictatorship*, 

‘Sherwood 1 s opposition to communism has not led )tair_to unrestrained 
denunciation nor to support of a policy of ostracism or quarantine. He 
favored diplomatic recognition of the Soviet Union by the United States 
long before this policy was adopted. Diplomatic recognition does not 
mean agreement, it means willingness to settle differences by peaceful 
means around the conference table. Sherwood has long felt that Soviet 
Russia is too big and too powerful to be ignored, and too aggressive to 
be stopped merely by threats of preponderant armed power. Understanding 
must be the foundation of peaceful relations, and so Sherwood has been 
prompted by a passion to know what is going on in Russia. Repeatedly 
he has led study tours of the Soviet Union in his eagerness to spread 
understanding. "While vigorously exposing and opposing the evils of 
their system, he has sought earnestly to understand the point of vievr 
of its leaderso 


/r,'»ds easy * 

By temperament and practice, Sherwood 

bo A 

contrast and painty in blacks and whites. Thus in his interpretations 
of Soviet Russia, he contrasts the bad with the good, the evils with 
the gains. In 1933 he wrote to friendss "Ten times have I visited 
Russia - twice during the Czarist days. And each time I enter that 
fascinating and contradictory country eagerly w r ondering what changes 
will have taken place, what new efforts will have been started, what 
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“ T ^ be8 ” Wer ° 0me - F ° r 1 thtot ^ — ** a, unlike 
a re-t ox the world as the planet Kars... The eTll , of ^ s 

^ « -... - spit. o f the evils of l. 

system X find hussia anting. challenging. disturbing, ^ „ 

fascinating country in the wU .. H * then ^ ^ 

aepiTW , +. u- 1 T ele ments which 

I”* " b6 Wable - ^ “* — - — ©quality, 

° f ° hUdren ' TOtta « — -d expectant mothers, their 

ideal of a classless society their -l-r-e + 

cev«l racrwlfSu a 111611 0f crimi aals, their 
Provision of art a® mu sio for ae 

, A 1 P e* their social planning 

production and distribution, their e^rtxr aboUsh^loyment 

Ihis method or contrasting used year after . 

„ a year after J™ar in Sherwood's public 

iTTt in WS arti0l ° S “ d ehiPterS *" MB b °° kS - 

contrasting whites and blacks„ 

.This method of contrast made it easv for. 

It easy for many persons to mis- 

I ~ “I ” 1SiDterPr9t Sher '° 0d ’ S *— — oommunism. 

eited maternity centers, nurseries, kindergartens and child welfare 

in: ' “* d6S0rlbed *“ " — — « * rarely 

Thu ’ t0UrSi ° nS ln the States and seldom talked about them. 

Thus rnny people jumped to the conclusion that 2 b 

nciusion that Sherwood thought that 

Potions among women and children were better there than here. In 
the same^herwood talked constantly about the good features that he 
ohserw in the factories and piants of the Wet Hnion, while not 

he tT he 866 thS inSide 0f “ AmeriC811 faCt0ry * In Similar fashi -. 
about slum clearance in Moscow more than he did about 

improvements in housing in the U nit ed States,, 

. F ° r Vari ° US r6aSOnS the ° Pini ° n be0ame w idespread that Sherwood 

1 a n0t a —r tut at least a fellow- 

traveler and supporter of com^ism. 2 o re individuals required no 

7 e ; lden ° e th “ h8 -y times, was an early 

advocate of the ^ 

lplomatic recognition of the Soviet Union 
. n iorij and recommended 

rea m 6 of books about Kussia and oomemnlsa. T„ SU ch persons It was 
" " th " n0b ° dy ” OUld E ° t0 5USSla -e sympathetic with 







Dr. William P. Merrill writes: ’'Some time ago I listened 
as a thoughtful man, just returned from Russia, told of con¬ 
ditions there. With unsparing truthfulness he exposed the folly 
and oruelty of much that is being done there by the Soviet 
government. It was^ a terrible arraignment; and I am sure that 
others fell, as I did, into a somewhat unconscious temper of 
seIf-gratulation that we were not as they. But then he punotured 
our pride, as suddenly he turned and began to tell us of how 
those Bolshevists, wrong as they are, believe and suffer and 
toil for their faith; how the best credential one can display 
in Russia today is a prison record on account of political 
opinions; how their very lives go into the cause. And the 
conscience of every man there must have been deeply moved as 
the speaker said, 1 1 tell you, if we Christians believed in 
the kingdom of Christ as those men believe in the rule of 
the proletariat; if we put into the cause of Christ one-half 
what those men put into the cause of communism, there would 
be no Bolshevist menace, and the kingdom of God would come.” 

Treasury of the Christian Faith, p. 448 
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the policies of that government. By ignoring what Sherwood said 
about the evils of communism and the Russian system, and by closing 
their eyes to his repeated statements that it was impossible for him 
to be a communist, some individuals picked out his favorable comments/'and 
distorted them into an advocacy of conmunism. Then Sherwood was labeled 
for the' same reason that almost every liberal. New Dealer and socialist 
has been called communist^because some conservatives believe that the 
surest way to preserve the status quo is pin obnoxious labels on all 
who differ with them. 

Sherwood has always been sensitive and responsive to criticism 
from his friends, but attacks from his opponents have never swerved 
him from the course he ha<f chosen. Se he continued to visit the 
Soviet Union and to speak his mind freely about what he saw there 
and to express^his convictions about their system. 

During the critical years from 1926 to the eve of World War II, 
members of the American Seminar under Sherwood’s leadership had unequaled 
opportunity to study conditions in various European countries. Upon 
their return to the United States, in the press, from the platform, in 
the pulpit, in the classroom, in personal conversation, they made an 
incalculable contribution to adult education. The time and energy and 
thought Sherwood put into these annual study tours brought forth a 


rich harvest. 










Chapter 10 

EXPDORATIONS IK THE OTHER WORLD 


A 


Sherwood Eddy has proved himself to be a man of courage in many 

■ fa 

ways, but never more so than his persistent study of psychic agjast 

A 

phenomenons in the face of much scepticism and abuse. His earliest 

fHn /rid<L , 

experiences in psyehie <t«sa«h occurred in A&& 1925, and his latest 

■ K A O /fch* * MJs 

setting with a medium was in October, 1953. Many of EfejsnwoAdiae friends 

' A. 

shake their heads sadly and say, "It’s too bad Sherwood has gone haywire 

Mr spiritualism." One clergyman sent me a protest against the writing 

A 

of this biography, on the ground that Sherwood is neither valiant nor 

a prophet and that he had become m apostate to Christianity 0 ff&// 

A 

This is a difficult chapter for me to write because I have never 

share 

earned the right to a judgment in this field. Only once did I 


ids Sherwood's experiences with a medium, and I have never given the 

subject serious study 0 Let me try to report accurately what he thinks 

has happened. , 

v < 4 * 0 * /tot fitted. '•>* ' 

book You Will Survive After Death ^ In the 

first chapter Sherwood gives the reasons for his pe^oaal 

ooH5al<suan p»«t 1 with-m emory of^feb^past an<3L.a personality that-shall-be— 
spiritually recognisable to his -friended First, because of the testimony 


of science to a rational and trustworthy universe; second, because of 

the testimony of the human heart in all ages; third, because of the 

testimony of religion; fourth, because of the testimony of the great' 

leaders of the race; fifth, because of the testimony of Jesus; sixth, 

y+/i ri ^M w f £*•« /# u£A+*n ■***^+•1 

because of the negative argument,\ia ta p ftrc trTTf^the''star k 1 a - ire rJSftn/lf3 
'r-i 4? &ar ~hrn> ~ *£tft viV Jf 

Christian ^■ m nf n So-e£*»t deattni seventh, because of &sxr-**i** 
the character of God; eighth, because of Christian 
^experience here and now that we are immortal children of God. That is to 

say, long before he began his explorations in the other world, Sherwood 

had an unshakable and satisfying faith in personal immortality. Then 

comes the concluding reason: "I now believe in personal immortality not 

only on the ground of faith but because of empirical evidence from more 

than a decade of psychic experience and psychic investigation.,,. Taken 

as a whole ny experience of psychic phenomena have been so repeated, so 
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convincing and so satisfying to me personally that I now have the s ame 
evidence in principle for the existence of the nine members of my family 
who are now in the spiritual world that I have for the three members of 
my family who are still on earth," 

In a following chapter, Sherwood reminds his readers that in these 
convictions he does not stand alon 9 *but is one of a great cloud of witnesses. 
Among the ancient Greeks, Socrates, Anaxagoras, Plato^wad Aiistotle^expressed 
their confidence in spiritual intervention. The Old Testament is iilled 
with references to the reality of the unseen spiritual world. In the 
experience of Jesus, the invisible v/orld of the spirit was more utterly 
real than the material world of human beings and physical things. The 
Acts of the Apostles speaks of the frequent occurrence of psychic 
phenomenon* in the early church.^ Joan of Arc is only one of the medieval 
saints who heard voioes and wrought mighty works through power coming 
from the unseen worldo George Fox, John Wesley and Emmanuel Swedenborg 
all testify to their psyic experiences, Alfred Russell Wallace, co-discoverer 

A 

with Charles Darwin of the principle of evolution, was for thirty years 
a student of psychic phenomena and wrote extensively about his ex¬ 
periences. Victor Hugo wrote of his communication with famous men 
in the other world, William Blake testified that many of his poems 
came to him straight from the unseen world. William Dean Howells, 

Conan Doyle, Hamlin Garland, Ernest Seton Thompson, William James, , . 

Professor Joseph Fort Newton, UjkA#'?* $ 

Sir Oliver Lodge, apd Hk Gilbert Murray,all devoted much time to 

• A 

lS 

psychic research. So Sherwood v&fz no w crank” taken in by fraud and 
illusion as he explore® the other worldo Just a few weeks ago a 
friend sent me a copy of an address by Dr. leslie D c $tx Weatherhead, 
minister of the City Temple in London and one of the renowned preachers 
of our generation, in which he committed himself without qualification 
to belief in the validity of itoc some of the disclosures of psychic 
experience. 


/m b/l < 01 ^ Vv» ”7 t ^ 

7 /^v*. /-a : I'/O; >r- * 















•~sf /0 ' C 3 ^(^7 tf“) <U^>>»'#^H/ »-> ^-L^, /u/a^4 W^, c*> 


*lw<? 


\ 

\ 

Before proceedir.g\wiih a description of his own psychic exper- 

V 

iencesj Sherwood again writes: ".<>• the most satisfying and convincing 

\ 

evidence for God and for survival may be found, not chiefly in the realm 
of intellect and of pure science but in the realm of faith and of religious 


experience.” Thus he was seekingY not a foundation for his faith in 

jf 5 ***-/4j 

personal immortality, b,ut 5 *k xasaxSM. & 4y (J 

'MIi.uj suAA’rC^. 

( In 1938 had a sitting with Mrs. Pamela Nash in London. She told 

A 

him that she would go into a trance and that he would be in touch 
with her "control” in the other world. The control is "the intelligence 
or spirit that purports to communicate messages written or uttered by 
the medium, automatist, or sensitive." «- la than oaoo lit* bbhtiul 


n »n 11 p,nd wan Imnwn — pt u 'Tuuyyv"' i ’ 

A 

The first message ’Iron the shildiah-» » ie« was about Margaret, Sherwood* s 

daughter who passed o^er early leaving a small son Arden. When 

Margaret was reported as saying that you have her photograph, 

Sherwood immediately took out of his pocketbook a small photo of 

Margaret as a laughing baby in India. Whereupon Topsy exclaimed, 

"That’s right 1 That was when she was a little pickanniny baby. 

She is proud of the photo and so are you." Then came a word about 

Sherwood’s mother, Margaret L. Eddj^, who died September 20, 1935, 

and about Sherwood’s father. Most surprising of all was a reference 

to Sherwood’s sister Alice, who died at the age of three, over 

seventy years before. Sherwood thinks that the name of Alice does 

not appear anywhere in print, except in the family Bible and on her 

Yevyi^ey 7A» a'■///-*/ lahls ' •* 

tombstone in Leavenworth, Kansas. Reference was made to Sherwood*s 


A 

brother Dana, who died in 1905, and to his wife Katherine YiTillard 
Eddy, who is still living 0 Sherwood commentss "The control identified 
five of the seven members of my family who had died and were then in 
spirit, and got twenty-eight details about them correctly." 



















/ 01 L^tj SX^ac 

SJ TyuCtA 0*%*-^ /O^c iS&oftjAAl » 
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In 1938 Sherwood spent an hour with Arthur Ford m London, the 

beginning of a long and most satisfactory experience with him as medium. 

"There has never\been any professional connection between us: I have 

never been asked nor have I ever paid a cent for his services.” Sherwood 

through him 

says that most of the things said during the hour that he was in trance 
could not have been known to him by normal means, nor could they have 
been learned from any printed volume. His control was Fletcher, a 
Catholic French Canadian who had lived in Quebec® Detailed information 

UJ&kjgr, S 

about Sherwood’s father was given, as we* message^ from his mother 

and daughter. In addition to telling about Sherwood’s son Arden who 

died at fourteen, Fletcher spoke also about Mary Arden, a dau^iter who 

died on the day of her birth in India.^A message was conveyed from 

Walter Rauschenbusch, and from Walter Rathenau, the German statesman. 

"When Sherwood asked his mother for evidence, through the medium she 

wrote* 1 January 19 /'the date of his birth. Sherwood says that he got 

fifty-three things right and seven of them were to him highly 

evidential of the authentic nature of the experience. 

Two years later Sherwood and Gerald Heard had a memorable sitting 

with Arthur Ford in California. After Ford went Into trance, 

Fletcher began to speak Xxrwfcy and "we three than chatted freely for an 

hour." First came a message from Sherwood’s mother, who reminded him 

that he had been unhappy in college and wanted to leave and travel in 

Europe and spoke of Moodj/s influence upon him. Turning to Heard, 

Fletcher spoke of the domineering bearing of Heard’s father in the 

home and of the complete submission of his mother, and reminded him 
used 

that he# to be called "Harry” but had dropped that name because it was 

/* 

also his father’s. The Irish poet, George Russell, was next introduced 
by the control. "As Gerald Heard and I had never seen each other except 
for our first visit of a quarter of an hour and had no knowledge oj. our 
mutual friends and acquaintances, we were boih startled at the intro¬ 
duction of George Russell and later Havelock Ellis, whom we had both 

gt Sf 

known." Russell signed his pen name exactly as ieraid had seen it , 

A * t l • 2 Q i( *7 

He then reminded Sherwood that he had never agreed with ti* practice 


of proselytizing, and told Heard that he wouMa good Buddhist monk, 
and that he approved of the "eightfold path” of Gautama. " 1 have not 


i 










seen Jesus over here, nor have I met any who have. They have seen only 
the rays or effulgence ffrom his presence.’* Flether then told Heard that 

C 

he was nearly right on the sex question, and speaking to Sherwood reminded 
him that he had stood by the side of the coffin o ^Admiral Chi^i in China 
and that he had talked with Sun Yat-sen. T texfr Flejitphe.r Rpoke 
s niisT "he.luiuw ^uu ' ^0Hi/ u mO liuth i, af yrrti wriin* j.wH'iiv-huiuU' In " 

Fletcher turned the conversation to India and spoke of two 

C. 

Indians who became bishops^ and again spoke of Sherwood's mother, Margaret 
and Arden. 

Concerning this experience, Sherwood sayss "Nearly all the statements 
made in this sitting were correct, and there was no waste material and no 
apparent groping or guessing. The medium was strikingly correct about 
Gerald Heard's family, his autocratic and harsh father and 'shadow 1 
mother, his early name ^arry, as mine was George* both dr 4 opged because 
they were our fathers 1 names^^. Regarding facts which were mentioned 
in no book on earth, and known to no person on earth, neither to the 
medium nor to myself, I for my part can find no adequate explanation 
save the simplest of all, that these people were living 'beyond the 
death line 1 and could contact and get in touch with some on earth if 
the proper means of communication between the two worlds were usedo.o 
a moment 1 s thought will convince many that George Russell himself is 
the only human mind in the universe that knew that he knew us both. ^ 
Hpir . her H a ard-» ey—S-4aa .ew that &4her~ia!§'vrTTlm^,'. Tf'ffi.e \ 

A M 

reader will consider Havelock^ElIis 1 s statement, 'You were both in 
m? house,' he will realize that the only human mind ih tte universe 
t i&t knew that fact wai Ellis himself. I did noX know that Gerald 
^eard had ever oe0^. in his home, nor did he^jdiow that I had been. 

Neither the medium nor any other personX n earth knew anything 
uhis... Is not the simplest explanation that Havelock Ell is /was 
iving' and in touch with both of’ us whom he recognized having 
i 


out 


<,*JU (n mvtu t fa* * W ^ l 
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In 1942 Sherwood had another sitting with Arthur Ford, and for the 

third time Fletcher was the control. An extended conversation with 

Margaret took place. and about her son Arden and husband George Kerry 

Smith. Then^message from Osora Davis and from Sherwood's father. 

Fletcher then advised Sherwood to be ^derate on psychic matters but to 

take a public stand on the question. Sherwood comments! "Of facts and 

names mentioned all with which I am acquainted are correct." 

For many years Sherwood had sittings with E. A. Macbeth, of 
m ore than a score in all Q 

8 “-Hudson, Hew York^ Of him Sherwood says! "H ls gifts include 
the direct voice, where his control and our departed friends speak 
with their own voices and not through the lips of any medium (as in 
the case of Arthur Ford) , independent writing, where no human hand 
touches the pencil or papers healing of unusual cases by direct . f 

psychic means without the use of redioinej the gift of psychometry(l>^V'^/-<^)s 
and finally of various forms of physical mediumshlp." J "5J the first ^ 

occasion in 1939 Miss H. B. was present and illustrated ter psychic 
gifts by locking at the palm of tan* a hand, stating correctly many 
facts about that life. "Mine was exactly the same as stated inde¬ 
pendently by two great psychics in different states, and by others 
*o confirmed it later.” Then Dr. Macbeth gave an example of 
pshometry. A watch was handed to him and he proceeded to give & 
history. He described every masher „f the family^of 

the owner. "Dr. Macbeth went on and told some twenty-five points 
that were correct" with regard to the history of the watch. 

In 1937 Sherwood witnessed what purported to be automatic writing 
from the other world. "In automatic writing, a person holds a pencil 
pen ana writes, supposed to be guided by an unseen ecntrol in the 
spiritual world." On this occasion a pad of paper, with a small 
pencil beside it, was placed in the center of the table, covered with 
a dark cloth, and h.ld*« by the four persons who were participating, 

"thus leaving a dark cabinet over the tabletop about a foot high, but 
with everyone's hands always in sight, in full light." Three taps on the 
pad indicated that "Father lobe" the control was beginning to write. 

"ire could feel the cloth vibrate under our hands, and could hear a 
slight scu»d upon the pad of paper." Three taps indicated that the 
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message was complete. First came words of encouragement to Sherwood 

5t>r7*e+lki-r+f 

to continue his adventurous living, then .a word-about Margaret and 

\ 

Arden, followed by Margaret’s request to give a kiss to young Arden 
for her. 

. — . Sherwood records several direct-voice sittings ’’where Father Tobe 

spoke to’us in his mellow, deep, bass voice (which none who heard will 
ever foget) after which he enabled our departed relatives and friends 
■fo speak^us directly with their own voices.” In one of these sittings 
a voice purported to be that of Horace Tracy Pitkin, Sherwood's roommate 
who was killed by the Boxers in China. An extended conversation took 
place between Sherwood and his son Arden. When asked is he had seen 
Christ, he said, "No, only the dazzling light of his presence as yet." 

On another occasion Sherwood^father told again of his own death of 
heart failure in the high mountains of Colorado. He referred to -Mr. 

Bass and Mr. Kellogg^ as being connected with his old railway. When 
Sherwood asked, "What railroad?" the reply came "The Katy ; ” a familiar 
abbreviation of the Missour', Kansas and Texas Railway. Sherwood 

A 

then says, "I had never heard of Mr 0 Bass or Mr. Kellogg and no one 
of the fifteen present had ever heard of them, so this could not ha\re 
been taken from my mind or memory. When later 1 asked my uncle, he 
told me that Kellogg was a civil engineer responsible for keeping many 
miles of the railway in repair 0 ” At another time, Sherwood received a 

j / 

message from General Food, with i£iom he had in Manila^iTAi^ i 

* Sherwood has preserved the notes he made during more tnsrn a score of 

sittings when he heard the voice of Father Tobe* 

The most difficult part of Sherwood's psychic experiences to understand 
or to describe is what is called psychic materializations. Tnis form of 
matter used in psychic communication is called ectoplasm... ectoplasm 
may be visible or invisible, gaseous or solid. It has oeen ooserved, 
handled, and photographed proceeding from the body of a medium, or 
sensitive, as a vapor or fluid or mass capable of being quickly molded 
into different forms. This may take the shape of firm rods or levers 


for operating upon matter in telekinesis or the moving of objects, 
in the making of sounds, and other physical manifestationso. • I have 
myself several times witnessed what purported to be psychic 
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materializations 


i z at io ns *" 


then describes the achievements of Marjorie 


H 




Crandor^ . wh o m ho ja a sw . In 1925, before he began a serious study of 

psychic phenomenon, in the home of Dr* and Mrs* Crandon, he say her 

go into trance. "Soon Mrs* Crandon began to cluth our hands and go 

into a kind of paroxysm, with groan^s as in labor, her movements 

resembling birth pangs as though she -were giving birth to a mass of 

ectoplasnj/o On the low table that lay between us, we could see, 
dim 

when the red ligjnt was turned on in some twenty exposures, a kind of 
A 

solid formless mass being worked on the table as though it were being 
kneaded like dough, or were being shaped by the unseen hands of 

some psychic sculptor©" Hears later Sherwood s of this experience: 

A 

"Whatever may be said of the Crandons, I at least was unprepared at 

the time and unfit to make any adequate scientific investation of 

psychic matters, and I am glad that for the time being I dropped 

all interest in psychic phenonena." 

The experience which finally convinced Sherwood that he ought 

to publish a record of his psychic experiences was the receiving of 

dXrUL 

♦apport, "the transporting of a physical object from one place to 


another solely by psychic means." He had read much about apports 
and had witnessed on several occasions what appeared to be apports, 
but he could not- be fully convinced until he received one personally© 

For year-o he uaggsd Father Tobe to give him this evidence. Finally^ 
let Sherwood describe it: "On the particular evening I went to the home 
of Dr* Macbeth at Rhinebeck, about a hundred miles from my apartment 
in Jackson Heights, Long Island, to meet old friends, no one of whom 
had ever been in my apartment or knew anything about it f© n On the 

mantle of his apartment was a pair of A &sh trays of cloisonne, and the 

Vhx did'$£A4 6*^4/ / 

apartment was locked© " Soon came the voice or Father ToU§u "Sherwood, 

have you a set of enamel ashtrays in your home?" When I replied yes, 

he said, * I am going to bring one to you now." It was dropped from a 

height of several feet and hit the third finger of iry right hand, 

falling to the floor with a crash." When Sherwood returned to his 

apartment he found a vacant place next to the other ash tray© 

/LtsnCtr Ct tsurr^ 

fiU a eii / ^ a-'hV©. b-* fru'S /•^4-rC/ ^r\ , 
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After a long lapse, in October 1953, Sherwood had another sitting 
with Arthur Ford. Soon there came the voice of Fletcher, wiih a message 
from Margaret to her son Arden, saying that he would fce drafted and 
urging him to join the navy 0 She s^*ke with favor about her husband’s 
second marriage. She said that she had no contact with her mother, 
who was on a plane far above her. Then Sherwood’s brother Dana told 
his happy life over there s Hwn Rufus Jones encouraged Sherwood to 


N 

continue his psychic exploration, and sent greetings to Clarence 

Pickett. An old colleague. Dusty jjjmt Rhodes, sent his love to his 

wife Martha. Messages from old friends who had known Sherwood in 

A Av* CLtfotie)*. 

the Near East and a reference was made to Raloh Harlow. 


was made to Sherwood’s brother Brewer^ Sherwood’s mother expressed 
satisfaction over his srepoaod - . ‘ loll W the MedlLei rane-m &sc ta-h-i e 
projected evangelistic^ campaign in Japan^ Dr. Fred Tooker said 
that Chiang Kai-shek offered no hope for China* Sherwood 

(■’ AA ■fep 

greatly by saying that he and Ral Harlow would live be nearly a hundred. 

A A 

Anna Seabury sent her love to Louise Eddy. From the other world also 
came the word that Sherwood* s book. You ’Till Survive After Death , would 
outlive all his other books 0 Word was passed on concerning the 


life over there of their daught Mary Arden, who had died soon after 

A 

birth. 


In a copter entitled "A Twilight Zone," Sherwood warns his 

C cry 

readers against^rushing^nto psycHic research, saying* "Even at best - 
and it is usually far fromjate its best - there are not only severe 
limitations but even dangers connected with psychic investigation. I 
would strongly advise the average local minister or layman not to 
dabble in the psychic field.T* Finally* if I am to be frank, I ^am 
compelled to acknowledge the relatively meager results of the past 
sixty-five years of psychical research... It may well be that the 
unaided reason of man is purposely limited and that, as John Dewey 
holds, the quest for intellectual certainty is forever vain.*. It may 
be that it is the pure in heart rather than the brilliant in mind who 
can see God, who can experience the beginnings of ’eternal life’ here 
and now on earth... the most satisfying and convincing evidence for 
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both for God and for survival may be found, not chiefly in the realm 
of intellect and of pure science but in the realm of faith and of 


iftf, 44 y 4/( [ 


religious experience.” 


A fair-minded reader can scarcely lay down Sherwood* s book without 



a.t here is the record of a man 



honest and prolonged exploitation of the invisible world of enii-i-h. 

A 

This book is not the record of the experiences of an 



irresponsible individual* who credulously swallowed everybhing^that 

Co WVicH\vs. S 

was said to him, but the of a mature Christian whose devotion 


to Christ has been demonstrated in many areas of thought over a long 
lifetime. If Sherwood 1 s findings are t o'be rejected, the ground must 
not,be that he has lost his he ad-over spiritualism or that he has a 
credulous mind. In his ..psychic exploration he is traveling along the 
road with some of'the great spirits of the ages and some of the truest 



Christians of our own time 0 




MjUA Li ^ ^ MR. ftrhu 
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Chapter IB 




a D /jjfZT-<r /Q QT/r/£<r 

Pt ST#E»M\ OF &»*** HKUCtxrs 

Sherwood Eddy has written much for the same reason that he has 

spoken incessantly* because he has a message to share. His books and 

pamphlets and articles should be tested by the purpose for which they 
produced. 

were First, last and all the time, Sherwood is an evangelist. 

A 

He lives for the purpose of winning individuals to faithful Christian 
disciple ship 

and to cooperation with one another in building ff the good 

A 

society. His attitude is that of St. Paul, "this one thing I do 0 n 
Always his work has been that of evangelism, seeking to create conviction 
of sin, a feeling of dissatisfaction with the actual, on the one hand, 
and to forge determination to press toward the ideal, on the other® 

As his awareness of human need widened and deepened, his message of 
deliverance took on new dimensions. With his eyes opened to the 
devastating consequences of sinning by syndicate, he sought to bring 
men to a state of penitence for the sins they committed as members of 
groups and to point the way to a Redeemed society. Boldly he challenged 
his hearers to assume responsibility as Cod 1 s co-workers in the glorious 
endeavor of building a social order of justice and fellowship 0 He 
never accepted the theological doctrine that in his own time Cod, 
unaided by human beings, would usher in the perfect Kingdom of carrt 
Heaven. 

As he became aware of a need and conscious of a message to meet -— 
that need, Sherwood sprang into action. Always he has been obsessed 
with eagerness to know and has been possessed by enthusiasm to share 
his experiences and convictions 0 He is an extrovert in the highest 
degree. Through the years he has ranged widely over the field of human 
need and has expressed himself continuously about personal and social 
problems© His thirty-six books, fifty-one pamphlets, and countless , 

articles deal with an astonishing variety of human situations. has 

A 

Zps endeavored to share information and conviction, for the purpose of 
bringing about changes in attitudes and act ions 0 

In an effort to help the reader enter into his thinking and feeling, 

I am illustrating the diversity of his interests with the following 
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titles of books, chapters in books, and of pamphlets and articles -which 
he has written. This is no dry-as-dust list of literary productions, 
but the outpourings of an ardent evangelist striving to do sonBthing about 
sin and injustices 

Danger Zones of the Social Order 
The Church'and Its Sacraments 
My Silver and Gold 
The Meaning of History 
The Students of Asia 
Suffering and the War 
The ®ew World of Labor 
Prussianizing America 
Sex and Youth 

What the War Did to My Mind 
Religion and Social Justices 
China's Intellectual Revolution 
Am I Getting an Education? 

Recent Visits to Three Battle Fronts 
A Portrait of Jesus 
The Challenge of Russia 
■Why Missions? 

The Kingdom of God and idle American "Dream 
I have Seen God at Work in China 
The Supreme Decision of the Christian Student 
Japan and India 

With General Pershing 1 s Force in Franc© 

A 

Studies in the Pauline Epistles 
The American I©gion and Free Speech 
Youth and World Problems 
Poison Gas in Warfare 

Personal Evangelism!# the Great Work in the Wbrld 

A 

The New Psychology 
Revolut ionary Christ ianity 
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In the Wake of the Boxer Massacres in China 

Temptation an'd How to Meet It 

Christian Movements in the Non-Christ ian World 

The Industrial Problem 

Life and What to Live For 

Church Union in the 0r^4nt 

Bible Study for Everyday Life 

The Future of the Sharecroppers 

Science and Religion 

The Menace of irresponsible Autocracy 

Jesus Christ* What is His Significance? 

Russia: the Land of Contradictions 

The Abolition of War 

% 

Internfirew with Yuan Shi-kai 

The Modernist-Fundamentalist Controversy 

Among the Villages of India 

The Meaning of Marx 

Christ Came to Des Moines 

Dynamic Religion 

Japan 1 s Policy in Korea 

Entering Marriage 

Modern Miracles in China 

Something Better Than a Fortune 

Why America Fights 

The Problem of Family Limitation 

What a Christian World Would Be 

The Cooperative Farm Carries On 

How God Became Real to Me 

What Shall We Do About War? 

Doom and Dawn 

A National Church for India 
Typical Predatory Fortunes 

The Teaching of the Word of God Regarding Stewardship 
The New Wra in Korea 
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The Philosophy of Suffering 
The Renaissance of Asia 
The Moral Grounds of War 
Sto Augustine 

Scope and Extent of the Educational Movement in Japan 
Prayer' - What Happens When We Pray? 

The Hew Generation of Chinese Students 
The Effects of Poverty 

God - Does He Exist, How Can ^e Be Found? 

The Near East 
Sanity in Sex Education 
The Brit ish Labor Movement 
The New Science 
The Right To Fight 

The Apocalyptic Element in the ®ew Testament 
The Race Question 
Wtealth and Poverty 
God in Modem History 

Preparedness, Imperialist War, Class War 
Anglo^Jaxon Responsibility 
Collective Bargaining 
Whr is Unchristian 

Iiranortality - Is There a Life After Death? 

India's Non-Violent Revolution 
Freedom of Conscience 

The BiblesHow Is It Different From Other Books ? 

Philippine Independence 

Redeeming the Social Order 

Turkey' s New Republic 

What is the Gospel? 

Vice and Crime 

Palestine’s Problem - Arab and Jew 
The Land of Luxury and Waste 
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The World’s Danger Zone* Manchuria 

The New Science 

A Criticism of Communism 

Dynamic Personalities 

The Grand Mufti in Palestine 

The Volcano of War 

Pioneering Vocations and Avocations 

The Pilgrimage to Europe 

The Revolution in Morals 

What Atout Formosa? 

A Working Philosophy of life 

The Warning of Russia* s Evils 

The Q Scandinavian Cooperative Countries 

The Ifeaning of the Crucifixion 

Nazi Germany 

Slavery and the Civil War 

Politics in Palestine 

The Meaning of Christ 

France and Security 

The Effects of Luxury 

Italy and Dictatorship 

Religion in a Revolutionary Age 

Russian Agriculture and Collectives 

The Temptations of Jesus 

The Tragedy of Spain 

Pioneers in Political Aotion 

The Four Gospels as Historic Documents 

I Saw Sun Yat-sen 

The Tragic Era and the Gilded Age 

Germany and Revolution 

Religious Currents in American Literature 
Plato and the Platonists 
Japan and Its Lessons 
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The Revolution and the Constitution 
Pakistan and Turkey 

America 1 s Religious and Secular Ideals 
"What We Believe in Immortality 
Stepinac 1 s Red Hat is Blood-Red 
The New Indian Republic 

Eighteenth Century Enlightenment and Evangelicism 

C/jU yy<v 

I Saw Ifofoi i Kai-shek 
A. 

Creative Prayer 

Missions as a Crusade 

Russia and the Dialectic of History 

The Prophets of Israel 

Robert Wilder and the Student Volunteer Movement 

I Have Seen God Work in Czechoslovakia 

Bishop Azariah of Domakal 

The Mystic 1 s Discover of God 

American labor Problems 

Pathfinders in Afria and the Moslem World 
The Worst Government in the World:Bulgaria 
J, History of the Y 0 C. Ao from 1844 to 1944 
The Christian Clue to History 
The Present Struggle for Freedom 
A Visit to Vienna 
The Open or Closed Shop 
. China Plunges Toward Disaster 
The Scientist’s Discover of God 
Personal Observations in the Ruhr 
The Gospel of Paul 
What a World Journey Revealed 
With Our Soldiers in France 
The New Korea 
Mahatma Gandhi 

I Have Seen God Work in Answer to Prayer 
You Will Survive After Death 
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And never let the fact be forgotten that all this 
astounding literary output was done in the midst of extensive travel 
and frequent speaking - aboard ship, on trains, in hotels, in his own 
home and the homes of friends, in the British Museum library, in the 
library of the International Labor Organization in Geneva, and in his 
beloved New York Public Library, at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. 
Sherwood has never learned to operate a typewriter and generally usetf a 
pencil in writing the first draft of a chapter, then having several 
copies typed for the obtaining of criticism from his friends. In the 
light of their suggestions, he would make deletions, additions and 
improvementso Then the manuscript was typed for the printer. At 
least three of his books were dictated to stenographers. His first 
book . My Silver and Gold , was written on t-he typewriter from Sherwood 1 s 
dictation, by the secretary of Charles Alexander the famous singer. 

Suffering and the War was dictated to me in less than a full day as 
he walked endlessly up ana dawn the floor of a hotel in London. 

Everybodys For Id was dictated to Waldo Stevens in Geneva© 

Let it be repeated that Sherwood Eddy 1 s purpose in writing has been to help 

people live better lives and to create a better social order, by providing 

information, pointing out evils, holding up ideals, proposing solutions, 

calling for appropriate action. His chapters and pamphlets and articles 

his 

are really tracts for the times, instruments in hands as he sought 
to nurture individual character end establish social justice. And he has 
been effective. What he wrote has been read by an extensive 

public, especially by the lay and ministerial leaders of the churches, 
and by students in the colleges. The total circulation of all that he 
has written in sixty years has been enormous. Testimonies abound 
revealing the power of his written impact upon the lives of countless 
readers. 

Under all the circumstances, it is obvious that much of what Sherwood 
has written is transient and superficial, being based upon inadequate 
research and thought. Some of it was jotted down on the impulse of the 
moment. Some of it contradicts what he previously had written. Most 
of it does not bear the stamp of original thought. Little if any of it 
will be preserved as great literature. The significance of what he has 















■written is found in the realm of evangelism, in its effect on human 
decision,, What he put down on paper has changed thought and action, it 
has purified lives, it has ennobled relations, it has helped mightily to 
instil the social gospel into the message of the Christian pulpit, it has 
supplemented beyond computation the power of his spoken evangelism* With 
ease I could quote the testimony of a hundred individuals who gratefully 
acknowledge the decisive influence of Sherwood’s writings upon their 
lives. And the total number who are different today because of That he 
wrote somewhere along the way reaches into unknown thousands. Thus he must 
be recognized as one of the great literary evangelists. 












